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land,  filling  both  positions  with  distinguished 
sendee.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  was  nominated  for  Vice-President  with  W. 
H.  Crawford  in  1824 ;  but  owing  to  the  divided 
condition  of  national  politics,  he  withdrew, 
and  John  C.  Calhoun  was  elected  in  his  stead, 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  was  chosen  Presi¬ 
dent,  This  ended  his  public  career.  He  be¬ 
came  president  of  a  bank  in  this  city.  He 
took  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  everything 
of  a  public  nature.  He  studied  the  sciences, 
and  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Historical 
Society.  He  wrote  with  ability  on  subjects 
of  public  interest.  He  was  interested  in  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
New  York  University.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to 
mention  anything  of  a  public  character  for 
twenty  years  after  1825  in  which  this  active 
man  was  not  concerned.  He  died  at  Astoria  in 
1849,  the  year  after  John  Quincy  Adams  fell  in 
the  House,  having  outlived  most  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  early  associates. 

MEXICO  AND  THE  MEXICANS. 

Mr.  Howard  Conkling  has  given  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  in  a  small 
illustrated  volume,  published  by  Taintor  Bro¬ 
thers,  Merrili  &  Co.  Mr.  Conkling  is  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Alfred  Conkling,  the  eminent  jurist,  who 
served  in  Congress  one  term,  and  was  sent  as 
Minister  to  Mexico  by  President  Fillmore  in 
1852.  He  wrote  several  legal  works,  and  a  vol¬ 
ume  on  “  The  Powers  of  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,”  and  his  “  Young 
Citizen’s  Manual”  had  a  large  sale.  He  is 
best  remembered,  however,  by  his  two  sons, 
Boscoe  and  Frederick,  both  of  whom  have 
served  in  Congress.  The  author  is  the  son  of 
the  latter.  His  volume  makes  no  pretence.  It 
is  a  simple  record  of  Impressions  made  in  the 
active  mind  of  a  keen-eyed  American  who  was 
specialiy  interested  in  those  things  which  our 
people  generally  most  care  to  hear  about. 

At  Vera  Cruz,  a  city  of  12,000,  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  sole  Mexican  port  on  the  Gulf, 
he  was  struck  with  the  want  of  any  system  of 
drainage.  There  is  simply  a  sort  of  canal  in 
the  centre  of  the  streets.  The  atmosphere  is 
loaded  with  disagreeable  and  poisonous  exha¬ 
lations.  And  in  that  torrid  climate  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  death  rate  is  high,  and  that 
yellow  fever  is  a  frequent  fatal  visitor.  Yet 
the  town  has  interest.  Its  streets  are  narrow ; 
its  houses  are  of  two  stories,  built  of  coral  rock 
covered  with  stucco,  and  the  lower  story  is 
used  for  business  purposes,  the  family  occupy¬ 
ing  the  upper  story.  There  is  a  courtyard  to 
each  house,  and  some  of  these  yards  are  taste¬ 
fully  planted  with  tropical  trees  and  fiowers. 
There  is  one  street  railroad,  the  cars  of  which 
are  drawn  by  a  pair  of  undersized  mules,  and 
the  driver  announces  his  coming  by  blowing  a 
horn.  The  redeeming  feature  of  the  city  is  the 
Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  a  park  of  about  two 
hundred  feet  square,  with  fountains  surround¬ 
ed  with  cocoanut  palms  and  laurel  trees.  But 
the  chief  anxiety  of  the  merely  curious  North¬ 
ern  visitor  is  to  escape  from  the  place,  which 
he  contrives  to  do  as  soon  as  possible. 

Our  present  interest  in  Mexico  is  twofold: 
the  construction  of  railroads,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade.  Mr.  Conkling  devotes  consid¬ 
erable  space  to  the  former.  Mexico  is  a  land 
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improve  it.  But  it  reduces,  and  that  fact  suf¬ 
fices  for  some  of  us.  Very  likely  it  will  pinch 
somewhere.  Let  it  pinch.  It  ought  to  do  that. 
L^t  us  have  reduction. 


DAT  OF  THE  CRUCIFIXION. 

JoMfh  f.  Bradley,  Aawdate  Jiutice  of  the 
SapreM  Court  of  the  United  Statea. 

Mr.  Editor. 


ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

It  seems  strange  at  first  that  men  who  have 
been  conspicuous  and  influential  —  the  great 
men  of  their  time— so  soon  drop  out  of  sight 
and  are  forgotten  in  a  generation  or  two,  or  are 
known  only  to  students  of  history.  Albert  Oal- 
UUin,  whose  life  has  just  been  written  by  John 
Austin  Stevens  for  the  American  Statesman  se¬ 
ries  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston),  belongs 
to  the  latter  class.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  his  day,  but  one  of  the  most 
influential  actors  on  the  political  stage.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  men — and  not  the  least 
able  of  the  three  -who  shaped  the  policy  of 
the  Anti-Federal  party,  which  opposed  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  John  Adams  with  success,  and 
controlled  the  government  until  1825.  Jeffer¬ 
son  was  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  statesman,  who 
trusted  his  thoughts  to  others,  leaving  them  to 
make  the  application.  Madison  was  diffldent, 
somewhat  timid,  and  disposed  to  procrastinate. 
But  Gallatin  was  bold,  inflexible,  and  irrepress¬ 
ible.  His  energy  was  almost  resistless.  He 
had  practical  talents  and  knowledge  of  affairs, 
which  fitted  him  for  leadership  in  Congress; 
and  it  has  been  said  with  probable  truth  that 
but  for  his  sagacious  direction  and  untiring 
push,  the  old  Republican  party  would  never 
have  gained  the  ascendency,  or  would  have 
miserably  failed  in  its  first  attempts  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  government.  Mr.  Henry  Adams  wrote 
a  careful  and  full  life  of  Gallatin  a  few  years 
ago,  which  was  published  by  a  Philadelphia 
firm,  with  an  edition  of  Gallatin’s  works ;  but 
the  present  volume  presents  the  essential  facts 
in  a  more  readable  comi>ass,  and  in  a  way 
which  enables  the  reader  to  understand  better 
the  character  and  work  of  the  man. 

Albert  Gallatin  was  born  in  Geneva  in  1761. 
His  parents  were  trades-people,  but  both  of 
them  died  when  he  was  young.  An  estimable 


I  am  constantly  receiving  news¬ 
paper  articles  to  prove  that  the  crucifixion 
took  place  on  Thursday,  the  14th  of  Nisan,  in¬ 
stead  of  Friday  the  16th,  and  a  challenge  to 
discuss  the  subject.  But  I  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  inciination  for  any  controversy 
on  the  ix)int.  I  assumed  that  it  occurred  on 
Friday  the  16th,  in  deference  to  the  almost 
unanimous  tradition  of  the  Church  (on  which 
the  fast  of  Good  Friday  is  founded),  and  on 
what  I  conceived  to  be  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  Gospel  account.  But  it  is  indifferent  to  me 
which  theory  is  adopted.  It  is  as  true  of  the 
one  as  the  other,  that  (leaving  out  the  year  27, 
which  is  inadmissible  on  historical  grounds) 
there  was  only  one  year  in  Pilate’s  adminis¬ 
tration  in  which  the  event  could  occur,  and 
that  w£is  the  year  30 ;  for  it  is  as  true  that  in 
that  year  only  the  14th  of  Nisan  fell  on  Thurs- 
I  day,  as  that  the  16th  fell  on  Friday.  The  as¬ 
tronomical  argument  is  equally  demonstrative 
of  both  hypotheses.  I  entered  into  no  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  subject,  and  shall  enter  into  none. 
Those  who  are  convinced  that  the  day  was 
Thursday  the  14th,  are  entirely  welcome  to 
their  opinion,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If 
they  could  prove  that  it  was  Wednesday  the 
13th,  it  would  be  equally  satisfactory  to  me. 
What  I  attempted  to  show  was  that  according 
to  the  Jewish  calendar,  as  regulated  by  the 
new  moons  and  the  equinox,  there  was  a  year 
in  Pilate's  admioistration,  consistent  with  all 
the  historical  data,  in  which  the  15th  of  Nisan 
fell  on  Friday,  the  day  commonly  understood 
as  that  on  which  Christ  was  crucified,  and  that 
that  year  was  A..  D.  30.  This  I  think  was 
proven  to  a  demonstration.  If  this  position  is 
established,  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  in 
the  same  year  the  14th  of  Nisan  fell  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  My  object  in  making  use  of  astronomicai 
data,  was  to  bring  the  Jewish  calendar  and 
the  succession  of  weeks  into  corelation  with 
the  Roman  calendar  within  the  period  in 
which  the  crucifixion  could  possibly  have 
taken  place.  That  corelation  is  independent 
of  any  theories  as  to  the  particular  day  on 
which  the  event  occurred.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  writer  has  attempted  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  very  necessary  work  —  indeed  the 
groundwork,  of  ali  theories  on  the  subject, 
namely,  the  construction  of  a  complicative  cal¬ 
endar  for  the  periods  embracing  the  possible 
epoch  of  the  crucifixion,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  principles  on  which  such  calendar  is  to  be 
constructed.  Having  this  basis  and  ground¬ 
work  to  go  upon,  any  number  of  theories  may 
be  built  upon  it ;  but  no  theory  is  of  the  slight¬ 
est  value  which  does  not  conform  to  it,  as  some 
which  I  have  seen  do  not. 

From  the  data  already  given  in  my  previous 
communications,  such  a  calendar  for  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Nisan  in  each  of  the  years  27-35  can  easi¬ 
ly  be  constructed ;  but  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  such  things,  I 
give  it  below  in  proper  form,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  those  persons  who  maintain  that 
the  crucifixion  occurred  on  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
ma,y  still  place  it  on  Friday  by  adopting  the 
year  88  instead  of  30,  as  the  year  of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion.  This,  howjex®r,  would  postpone  the 
commencement  of  Christ’s  ministry  to  a  date 
which  would  not  agree  with  His  age  at  that 
time,  as  stated  by  Luke,  namely,  that  He  “  be¬ 
gan  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,”  though  it 
might  agree  approximately  with  the  ‘‘  fifteenth 


FATHER  HI.  ^IINTHE  IN  AMERICA. 

Opinlona  ot  Llm  by  Protestant  Pastors  of  Paris.  , 

The  celebrated  French  preacher.  Father  Hy-  < 
acinthe,  arrived  in  this  city  by  the  Alaska  Sun-  ' 
day  morning,  and  will  remain  a  few  months  in  ' 
the  United  States.  He  will  be  welcomed  not  I 
only  by  those  who  have  known  him  personaliy,  ^ 
but  by  the  much  larger  number  of  those  who 
have  at  one  time  or  another  listened  to  his  elo-  , 
quent  voice,  and  who  anticipate,  in  hearing  , 
him  again,  at  least  a  very  great  intellectual  , 
pleasure.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  pecu¬ 
liar  position  as  an  independent  Catholic — loyai 
to  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  yet  not  in  bond¬ 
age  to  it;  holding  in  all  sincerity  its  ancient 
faith,  yet  not  bound  to  accept  its  corruptions 
and  its  blasphemous  decree  of  Papal  infallibil¬ 
ity — or  of  the  influence  he  is  likely  to  exert  in 
promoting  reform  within  that  Church,  no  one 
who  understands  the  French  language  can  lis¬ 
ten  to  him,  and  not  recognize  the  great  orator. 
He  is  probably  the  most  eloquent  Frenchman 
living  since  the  death  of  Gambetta.  What  Gam- 
betta  was  in  the  tribune.  Father  Hyacinthe  is 
in  the  pulpit.  When  we  were  in  London  in 
May  of  last  year,  he  was  giving  several  of  his 
famous  Conferences,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  other  eminent  men  presided.  At  one 
of  these  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  success¬ 
or  of  Dean  Stanley,  took  the  chair,  and  speak¬ 
ing  to  us  afterwards  of  the  address  of  Father 
Hyacinthe,  said  the  closing  portion  was  the 
greatest  display  of  eloquence  to  which  he  had 
ever  listened.  Many  distinguished  Protestants, 
such  as  Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie,  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Christ,  believe  that  Father  Hya¬ 
cinthe  has  a  great  mission  in  recalling  think¬ 
ing  minds  in  France,  that  have  been  reiielled 
and  disgusted  by  the  superstitions  of  Rome,  to 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  Gosijel,  and  to  some 
degree  of  Christian  faith.  As  to  our  own  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  man — of  the  place  he  is  to  fill  and 
the  work  he  is  to  do — we  cannot  give  it  better 
than  by  quoting  from  a  letter  written  when  we 
were  last  in  Paris.  As  wili  be  seen,  the  impres¬ 
sions  we  formed  on  a  limited  observation,  were 
confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  wisest  Protestant  pastors  of  Paris,  who 
have  lived  by  his  side  for  many  years.  The 
foliowing  is  from  the  letter : 

Much  as  we  esteem  the  Protestant  churches  of  Paris 
and  their  excellent  pastors,  we  cannot  forget  that  after 
all  here,  as  throughout  France,  Protestantism  counts 
but  a  small  following  compared  with  the  masses  that 
still  adhere,  nominally  at  least,  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  the  country  at  large  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to 
the  former  is  reckoned  about  as  forty  to  one  I  Of 
course  the  prospect  of  seeing  France  Protestantized  is 
a  very  remote  one,  which  must  raise  the  inquiry  in  ev¬ 
ery  thoughtful  and  Christian  mind,  whether  there  be 
not  some  signs  of  life  In  the  Catholic  Church  itself.  No 
intelligent  man  who  is  familiar  with  Church  history, 
can  doubt  that  there  is  truth  enough  in  that  Church  to 
form  a  Christian  creed  if  it  wore  not  so  overlaid  with 
forms  and  superstitions  as  almost  to  smother  it.  In¬ 
deed  its  faith  and  its  worship  furnish  the  groundwork 
of  those  of  the  Church  of  England  which  are  largely 
copied  from  them,  and  hardly  changed  except  thA  CCe 
creeds  and  prayers  are  trabslated  from  Latin  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  some  of  the  best  men 
that  have  lived  in  all  the  Christian  centuries  were  de¬ 
vout  Catholics.  We  cannot,  without  violence  both  to 
reason  and  to  history,  throw  overboard  the  French 
Church,  in  the  bosom  of  which  men  like  Pascal  and 
Fenelon  have  lived  and  died.  Hence  the  question 
which  comes  up  so  often  here  and  elsewhere  on  the 
continent.  Is  there  any  sign  of  spiritual  life  in  this  vast 
realm  of  Catholic  Christendom,  which  to  so  large  an 
extent  seems  to  be  covered  with  a  pall,  as  if  it  were  the 
very  region  of  the  shadow  of  death  ? 

Questions  of  this  kind  have  led  many  to  hope  for 
good  from  the  movement  of  Father  Hyacinthe,  of  whom 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  I  am  aware  that  I  cannot 
speak  of  him  with  impartiality,  for  he  is  to  me  a  very 
dear  friend,  and  this  personal  regard  might  easily  bias 
my  judgment.  I  prefer  therefore  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  others  who  have  been  constantly  near  him, 
and  have  watched  his  course.  Among  the  Protestant 
pastors  of  Paris,  two  at  least,  Mr.  Bersior  and  Mr.  de 
Pressensd,  have  known  Father  Hyacinthe  well  for  the 
last  ten  years.  They  have  been  with  him  in  constant 
intercourse  and  in  the  closest  intimacy.  Thus  they 
have  had  every  possible  oj)portunity  for  observing  him 
in  all  the  changes  of  his  checkered  life,  some  of  which 
have  been  of  the  most  trying  character.  I  shall  violate 
no  confidence  in  giving  tbear  opinions  of  him,  as  they 
were  expressed  with  the  utmost  frankness,  with  no  re¬ 
serve  whatever,  saying  to  me  only  what  they  would 
say  to  all  the  world.  I  feel  the  more  free  to  do  this, 
because  they  agree  so  perfectly  in  their  impressions  of 
the  man.  Indeed  his  nature  is  so  transparent,  that  it 
requires  no  extraordinary  sagacity  to  see  him  as  he  is. 
Both  describe  him  in  almost  the  same  words.  Even 
while  doul.'ting  the  wisdom  and  success  of  his  move¬ 
ment,  thinking  it'  somewhat  visionary,  and  that  it  can 
have  but  a  limited  practical  result,  yet  they  bear  the 
highest  testimony  to  the  sweetness  of  his  nature,  to  his 
blameless  life,  and  to  the  singular  purity  and  elevation 
of  his  character.  They  describe  him  as  a  man  utterly 
“  without  guile,”  as  having  the  simplicity  of  a  little 
child.  Having  lived  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  as  a 
monk,  in  the  complete  retirement  and  seclusion  of  his 
order— that  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites— he  knows  al¬ 
most  nothing  of  the  world.  Indeed  the  absence  of 
worldly  wisdom  has  led  him  into  mistakes  which  a 
more  politic  man  would  have  avoided.  Mr.  Bersier 
thinks  him  a  very  ”  spiritually  minded  ”  man,  and  of  a 
“humility”  which  is  remarkable  in  one  of  “his  im¬ 
mense  talent,”  for  he  regards  him  as  beyond  compari¬ 
son  the  most  eloquent  preacher  who  has  appeared  in 
France  in  our  time.  He  places  him  even  above  Lacor- 
dalre,  the  famous  Dominican,  who  thirty  years  ago 
was  the  glory  of  the  Church,  and  the  fame  of  whose 
eloquence  is  still  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  French 
pulpit.  Of  his  popularity  I  ought  to  know,  for  did  I 
not  once  sit  four  mortal  hours  in  Notre  Dame— from  9 
till  1 — before  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  in  order  to  hear 
his  magnificent  eulogy  on  Daniel  O’Connell  ?  Yet  in 
the  opinion  of  a  most  competent  jndge,  Hyacinthe  is 
superior  to  this  light  of  the  past  generation.  Nor  will 
this  opinion  appear  extravagant  to  those  who  have 
heard  him  on  some  great  occasion  which  called  forth 
all  his  powers.  He  does  not  write  his  discourses.  He 
once  said  to  me  “  I  cannot  write.”  He  fills  his  mind 
with  the  subject,  and  for  the  words  trusts  to  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  hour.  Nor  does  he  trust  in  vain. 
Once  on  bis  feet  with  an  audience  before  him,  the 
words  come  with  the  rush  of  a  mountain  torrent.  His 
style  is  formed  on  no  model :  it  is  everything  by  turns. 
Placing  himself  at  once  en  rapport  with  his  audience, 
he  uses  every  form  of  address.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
most  colloquial,  as  If  he  were  holding  a  conversation, 
asking  questions  and  giving  answers.  Then  he  throws 
in  an  anecdote,  which  gives  a  moment  of  relief  to  the 
intensity  of  his  discourse;  and  then,  kindling  with  his 
theme,  he  pours  out  a  stream  of  eloquence  which  holds 
his  hearers  spell-bound.  How  completely  it  “  takes 
their  breath  away  ”  appears  in  what  every  one  must 
observe  in  his  audience,  that  when  he  pauses  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  general  audible  inspiration  in  the 
whole  assembly. 

But  I  am  aware  that  in  the  minds  of  American  and 
Protestant  readers  even  admiration  for  his  eloquence 
wiU  be  somewhat  held  in  check  by  the  practical  ques¬ 
tion,  What  is  the  influence  which  he  exerts  ?  Does  he 
do  any  good  T  Does  not  all  this  eloquence,  so  far  as  it 
goes, attract  his  hearers  to  a  form  of  religion  which  is 
a  mass  of  superstitions  7  Can  wo,  or  ought  wo,  to  ro- 
*  gard  with  any  favor  a  movement  which,  however  well 
meant,  is  yet  wholly  within  the  pale  of  a  corrupt  and 
'  apostate  Church  7 

I  These  questions  have  been  asked  a  thousand  times. 


the  Gospel.  We  do  not  use  the  hackneyed  ^ 
'word  “  masses,”  for  it  is  a  misleading  one.  In  < 
God’s  sight  there  are  no  ”  masses  ” ;  He  sees  < 
1^  only  so  many  individual  sinners,  for  ignorance  ^ 
And  guilt  pertain  to  the  individual  mind  and  < 
oonscienoe;  Jesus  Christ  died  for  individuals,  • 
And  of  His  own  fiock  He  tells  us  that  He  calleth  ^ 
each  sheep  by  name.  Thoseuwho  lie  outside  of  ^ 
the  fold— if  ever  brought  in  at  all— must  be 
gathered  one  by  one.  ' 

Of  the  multitudes  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
And  other  gfreat  cities  who  are  now  outside  of  ' 
evangelical  infiuences,  a  very  large  proix)rtion 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  for  their  religious 
guidance  their  bishops  and  priests  are  i-espon- 
sible.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  all  the  service 
which  Romanism  renders  the  Commonwealth 
in  resisting  communism,  godless  infidelity,  and 
lax  divorces ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  huge  amount  of  ignorance  and  pauper¬ 
ism,  and  it  furnishes  keepers  for  a  majority  of 
the  vilest  dram-dens.  Of  Romanists  we  can 
reach  but  few ;  those  whom  we  are  to  seek  out 
And  endeavor  to  save  are  either  the  openly  ir¬ 
religious,  or  the  well-meaning  poor  who  are  as 
yet  ignorant  and  unevangelized.  If  these  are 
•ever  reached,  we  must  go  after  them ;  they  will 
never  come  to  us. 

A  vast  deal  of  pious  clap-trap  is  still  current 
in  regard  to  bringing  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
hack  streets  into  the  elegant  churches  occu¬ 
lted  by  the  wealthy  and  the  cultured;  the 
theory  is  plausible,  but  both  geography  and 
human  nature  are  against  it.  The  ill-dressed 
day-laborers  on  Avenue  C  and  Avenue  D  could 
Dot  come  to  the  fine  churches  on  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  avenues  if  they  would,  for  those  edifices  are 
Already  occupied  by  their  regular  pew-holders. 
T^y  would  not  come  if  they  could,  for  they 
would  not  feel  at  home  there.  No  minister  in 
New  York  preaches  the  Gospel  with  more  in¬ 
telligible  simplicity  than  Dr.  John  Hail;  but 
suppose  that  on  any  Sabbath  morning  a  thou¬ 
sand  people  from  the  dingy  dwellings  on  Ave¬ 
nue  D  and  around  Tompkins  Square  should 
come  over  to  the  stately  church  on  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue;  where  could  they  find  room  in  a  house 
Already  full  ?  Suppose  again  that  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  evening  Brother  Hall  should  go  over  and 
preach  the  Word  in  his  ioving  fervor  to  those 
thousand  souls  in  a  bright,  commodious  chapel, 
— built  and  maintained  by  his  wealthy  congrega- 
ti^.  The  very  suppositions  carry  their  own 
argument.  If  any  theorizer  should  lift  up  his 
hands  in  holy  horror,  and  exclaim  ”  This  is  all 
wrong;  the  rich  and  the  poor  ought  to  me''" 
together  ” ;  the  coarsely  dressed  folk  in  th 
chapel  would  respond  “  No ;  this  is  just  right ; 
we  know  ourselves  a  great  deal  better  than  you 
know  us.”  The  tact  is  that  while  fine-spun'sen- 
timentalities  are  being  ventilated  about  coax¬ 
ing  the  poor  into  stately  churches  on  fashiona¬ 
ble  avenues,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
neglected  are  swarming  down  to  perdition. 

^  Riaoe  the  outlying  classes  will  not  come  to 
p..  tijiKtfaPotTisrisi  now  ooeupied  by  the  rich,  the 
'  policy  is  for  the  rich  churches  to  plant 

AuxUiarjf  Chapels  in  the  very  regions  occupied 
those  classes.  The  strong  on  Fifth  Avenue 
ahould  provide  for  the  weak  on  Avenue  D,  and 
Aimiiar  localities.  The  chapels  should  be  made 
as  attractive  as  possible ;  the  preaching  should 
be  manly,  vigorous,  simple,  and  fervid— not 
gush,  but  Gk>spel.  Able  ministers  of  Christ, 
not  above  the  holy  business  of  saving  souls 
that  are  clad  ih  dirty  shirts,  should  man  these 
chapels  and  visit  the  poor  families  in  the 
neighborhood,  gather  their  children  into  the 
Sabbath-school ;  in  short,  should  do  precisely 
such  a  work  as  Brother  Schauffler  is  doing  in 
Olivet  Chapel,  near  Second  Avenue.  Every 
wealthy  evangelical  church  ought  to  build  and 
maintain  one  or  more  such  auxiliary  chapels  in 
the  outlying  quarters ;  it  would  not  hurt  cer¬ 
tain  churches  that  I  wot  of  if  they  should 
maintain  half  a  dozen  of  them.  That  is  not 
all.  Rich  Christians  ought  to  go  and  personal¬ 
ly  labor  in  those  chapels  as  Sabbath-school 
teachers  and  visitors,  and  as  supporters  of  tlie 
weekly  prayer-meetings.  The  true  place  for 
the  rich  and  the  poor  to  meet  together  is  not 
on  Madison  Square  and  Murray  Hill,  but  in 
the  regions  swarming  with  the  laboring  class¬ 
es.  “Seek  out  and  save  the  lost,”  means  to 
go  after  the  benighted  and  perishing,  and  not 
to  sit  in  a  damask  pew  and  talk  pious  plati¬ 
tudes  about  the  poor  coming  to  us. 

2.  To  maintain  Auxiliary  Chapels  and  Mis¬ 
sions  among  the  poor  successfully  demands 
personal  labor  and  persistent  self-consecrating 
labor  by  thousands  ot  cultured  Christians  from 
the  strong  churches.  This  mighty  work  can¬ 
not  be  done  by  wholesale ;  it  demands  inoivid- 
ual  work  upon  individual  families  and  souls, 
year  in  and  year  out.  Dwight  L.  Moody  did  a 
glorious  work— heaven  bless  him!— for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  Hippodrome;  and  I  fervently 
wish  that  he  were  a  permanent  preacher  to 
I  the  multitudes  of  New  York,  instead  of  itin- 
'  erating  over  Great  Britain.  But  instead  of 
*  kindling  one  great  electric  burner  in  a  Hippo¬ 
drome  for  a  month  or  two,  there  ought  to  be 
an  hundred  steady  lights  burning  in  an  hun- 
[  dred  different  localities. 

I  As  no  substitute  has  yet  been  found  for  local 
I  chapels  and  mission-schools,  so  no  substitute 
I  ever  will  be  found  for  personal  labor  with  per- 
j  ishing  souls.  Apollos  R.  Wetmore  deserves  a 
'  statue  of  the  whitest  marble  Vermont  can 
'  furnish,  for  the  glorious  service  he  rendered  in 
organizing  tract  distribution  and  house-to- 
house  visitation  among  the  destitute.  This 
'  was  the  simple  enlargement  of  Harlan  Page’s 
idea  of  indixiduaJ  efforts  tor  souls;  and  Page 

I  got  his  idea  from  the  Acts  of  the  Ai>ostles. 
Hundreds  of  Christian  merchants  and  Chris¬ 
tian  ladies  used  to  be  tract-visitors  among  the 
poor ;  this  was  a  blessing  to  the  rich  who  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  as  well  as  to  the  i>oor  and  ignorant 
i  who  were  visited.  The  broadcloth  Christian¬ 
ity  of  our  cities  nexds  just  this  self-denial  and 
Ohristly  activities  to-day;  and  the  outlying 
classes  never,  never  will  be  reached  until  this 
V  Apostolic  method  is  applied  on  a  wider  and 
more  thorough  scale. 

Genuine  revivals  are  glorious  blessings ;  but 
the  revival  most  needed  now  is  the  deeper  and 
more  enduring  revival  of  unselfish  consecrated 
p««onal  labors  for  the  unreached  and  unsav- 
•d.  The  work  that  the  Ralph  Wellses  and 
Feter  Garters  and  Grace  H.  Dodges  are  doing, 
ought  to  be  multiplied  a  thousand-fold.  Why 
God  make  some  of  His  children  rich  and 
evHared  and  staxmg,  except  that  they  may  be 
NUm-up  of  the  we^  and  the  lowly  ?  Why 
doia  He  give  any  one  a  lamp,  except  to  let  that 
UliM>  shine  into  some  dark  spot  and  on  some 
dilfksoul? 

^  Whe  Ouardiaa  The  Churchman  of  this 
^■nraave  beaajBdasolidated  under  the  title  of 
It  V.  Mallory  &  Co.,  proiudetors. 


atioDS  which  to  him  are  sacred.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
for  his  worldly  interest  to  come  “  clean  over  ”  into  the 
Protestant  ranks.  He  would  be  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  or  the  Church 
of  England,  or  any  Protestant  body  to  which  ho  should 
attach  himself.  Why  then  does  he  not  come  out  at 
once  and  declare  himself  a  Protestant  7  Simply  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  a  Protestant.  Separated  as  he  is  from 
Rome,  excommunicated  from  the  Church,  and  anathe¬ 
matized  by  the  Pope,  yet  for  all  this  he  will  not  be 
driven  from  the  position  which  he  has  taken  in  good 
conscience  and  with  a  clear  conviction.  Ho  seems  de¬ 
termined  to  show  that  a  man  can  be  a  good  Catholic 
without  being  a  bigot  or  a  slave.  He  remains  in  the 
Church  of  hLs  fathers  because  he  believes  its  funda- 
mentiil  teachings  to  be  true.  The  doctrines  which lare 
foremost  in  his  mind  and  in  his  preaching,  are  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement— doctrines 
which  are  central  in  Protestant  as  well  as  in  Catholic 
creeds.  Never  have  I  heard  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
preached  with  more  intensity  of  conviction,  as  the  very 
cornerstone  of  the  Gospel,  on  which  must  rest  all  our 
hopes  for  eternity.  Such  a  creed  does  not  differ  very 
widely  from  that  which  is  preached  in  rigidly  orthodox 
pulpits.  Wherefore  many  evangelical  ministers  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  are  content  to  let  Father  Hyacinthe 
enjoy  his  own  faith,  working  out  the  truth  lor  himself, 
and  preaching  the  Gospel  according  to  the  light  that  is 
given  him. 

The  stand  taken  by  such  a  man  is  a  constant  prote.st 
against  the  despotism  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  a 
plea  for  liberty  which  will  not  be  lost,  and  which  will 
gradually  lead  others  to  the  same  position  of  independ¬ 
ence. 

But  what  will  come  of  the  movement  thus  begun  7 
I  answer,  little  and  much ;  little  in  one  way,  and  much 
in  another ;  little  it  may  be  in  the  way  of  organization, 
but  much  perhaps  in  the  way  of  inspiration.  Those 
who  know  him  best,  and  who  love  him  most,  do  not 
claim  for  him  the  peculiar  qualities  needed  in  the 
founder  of  a  Church.  He  is  not  a  Lather ;  he  is  not  a 
Wesley.  Such  men  do  not  appear  more  than  once  in  a 
oentwry.  But  “  every  man  hath  his  proper  gift  of  God,” 
and  that  of  Father  Hyacinthe  lies  in  quite  another  di¬ 
rection.  Mr.  Bersier  describes  him  in  a  word  as  “  a 
prophet.”  If  be  has  a  just  claim  to  such  a  title,  if  he 
has  more  of  the  poetic  and  prophetic  fire  than  of  the 
organizing  faculty,  still  the  former  is  hardly  a  less  po¬ 
tent  element  than  the  latter  in  the  world’s  affairs.  If 
he  does  not  become  the  leader  of  the  Old  Catholics  or 
of  the  New  Catholics,  still  he  may  by  his  eloquence  and 
his  fervent  spirit  kindle  in  others  a  zeal  and  courage 
which  shall  work  great  moral  and  spiritual  results  when 
be  has  passed  away.  Dr.  Pressens^  says  “  He  is  a 
John  the  Baptist.”  As  such  he  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  {geater  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  going  be- 
ford  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

But  the  great  danger  of  France  is  not  Catholicism, 
but  gross  Materialism  and  blank  Atheism.  It  is  not  a 
question  between  different  forms  of  faith,  but  whether 
there  shall  be  any  faith  at  all,  or  whether  all  creeds 
and  all  Churches  shall  not  be  swallowed  up  in  a  flood 
of  iafldeAty  which  is  coming  on  the  earth.  In  the  pres- 
enos  of  such  dangers  it  is  a  matter  of  high  moment  to 
have  here  in  this  groat  capital  a  man  of  such  eloquence 
andr  power  lifting  up  his  voice,  preaching  of  righteous- 
neik  and  judgment  to  come.  Looking  at  all  these 
tUags,  shall  we  not  recognize  the  service  which  may  be 
■^eWered  to  the  common  faith  by  those  of  another 


to  admit  the  youth  free  of  charge.  He  was  a 
quick  and  thorough  scholar,  but  he  learned  out 
of  school  as  well  as  in  it.  Geneva  was  then 
one  of  the  intellectual  capitals  of  Europe.  The 
Reformation  had  given  it  an  intellectual  im¬ 
pulse  which  was  powerfully  active.  Young 
Gallatin  early  felt  the  stir  of  liberal  ideas.  He 
refused  a  commission  in  a  Hessian  regiment 
which  was  about  to  embark  to  fight  for  Great 
Britain  in  this  country,  and  soon  after  escaped 
from  his  relatives  to  seek  his  fortune  here. 
They  discovered  his  whereabouts  at  Nantes  be¬ 
fore  he  embarked,  and  furnished  him  with  a 
small  sum  of  money  and  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion.  He  landed  at  Cape  Ann  in  May,  1780, 
with  about  $400.  He  could  not  get  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  having  purchased  a  lot  of  tea,  he  ex¬ 
changed  it  in  Boston  for  other  goods,  and  spent 
the  Winter  at  Machias,  Maine.  His  venture 
was  unprofitable,  and  he  turned  his  hand  to 
wood-chopping.  The  next  season  he  got  pu¬ 
pils  in  French  in  Boston,  and  had  seventy  stu¬ 
dents  of  Harvard  under  his  instruction,  for 
which  service  he  got  $300. 

After  the  war  he  went  to  Richmond,  where 
he  made  friends.  It  was  an  era  of  land  specu¬ 
lation.  People  began  4)0  have  a  Western  fever, 
and  to  talk  largely  of  the  growth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  that  direction.  Young  Gallatin  made  an 
arrangement  with  a  Richmond  man  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  large  tract  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  built  a  hut  there  in  the  wilderness ; 
and  it  was  there  that  Washington  spent  one 
night  when  looking  after  his  estates  in  the 
neighborhood,  sleeping  in  Gallatin’s  only  bed, 
while  he  lay  on  the  fioor  under  the  table.  The 
story  goes  that  Washington  sat  up  to  arrange  his 
accounts,  repeating  the  figures  slowly  aloud. 
The  quick-witted  youth  performed  the  calcu¬ 
lation  as  the  General  went  on,  and  told  him 
the  result  in  a  minute  after  the  last  figures 
were  announced.  Washington  gave  him  a  look 
which  he  never  forgot,  and  went  on  with  his 
figuring.  Presently  he  turned  towards  him 
and  said  “You  are  right,  young  man.”  The 
next  day  he  wanted  to  hire  Gallatin  for  his 
land  agent,  but  the  latter  refused  the  offer. 

Mr.  Gallatin  married  the  daughter  of  a 
French  refugee  at  Richmond,  but  she  died  soon 
after.  His  life  in  the  woods,  with  Winters 
spent  at  Richmond,  had  brought  him  little  but 
hard  work  and  exposure,  and  he  was  discour¬ 
aged.  Just  at  that  time  the  xwople  of  the 
county  insisted  on  his  serving  them  in  the 
Legislature;  and  this  youth,  then  entering 
into  manhood,  thus  emerged  into  the  public 
arena.  Strange  to  say,  one  of  his  first  efforts 
was  to  secure  a  public  school  with  a  public  li¬ 
brary  for  every  county  in  the  State.  He  op¬ 
posed  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  unless  certain  amendments  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  it  (and  most  of  them  were  afterwards 
adopted) ;  and  he  showed  such  clear  ideas  and 
so  much  ability  in  maintaining  them,  that  he 
was  looked  upon  with  pride  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  young  men  of  the  State.  He  was 


THE  PRISON  CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 

To  Uie  Editor  ol  The  Evangelist  : 

■Sir :  Favor  me  with  a  small  space  in  your  pa¬ 
per  to  reply  to  your  late  article  on  this  subject. 

The  number  of  boot  and  shoe  makers  in  the 
United  States  according  to  the  census  of  1880, 
not  including  manufactories,  producing  less 
than  $500  in  value,  was  134,256.  The  number 
of  convict  boot  and  shoe  makers  was  6,581,  or 
four  and  nine-tenths  per  cent.  The  number  of 
stove  makers  in  the  United  States  according  to 
trade  returns  is  46,711 ;  convict  stove  makers, 
1,687,  or  three  and  six-tenths  per  cent.  The 
number  of  hat  and  cap  makers  in  the  United 
States  as  per  census  report,  is  22,810 ;  convict 
hat  makers  in  1882, 593,  or  two  and  six-tenths  per 
cent.  The  number  at  the  present  time  is  200. 
The  number  of  convicts  employed  in  laundry 
work  in  the  United  States  is  195.  I  have  no 
record  of  the  number  of  citizens  so  employed, 
but  it  must  be  many  thousands. 

The  23,2;i4  convicts— old  and  young,  male  and 
female — employed  in  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  United  States,  are  confined  in  State  pris¬ 
ons,  penitentiaries,  jails,  houses  of  refuge  and 
correction,  and  reform  schools.  All  testimony 
proves  that  convicts  do  not  produce  over  half 
as  much  work  per  day  as  a  freeman ;  therefore 
the  above  percentages  must  be  divided  by  two. 

During  the  existence  of  the  present  system 
of  contract  labor  (six  years),  the  following  skill¬ 
ed  immigrants  have  been  added  to  our  manu¬ 
facturing  po})ulation :  boots  and  shoes,  12,625 ; 
hatters,  934.  Stove  makers  are  not  specified, 
but  probably  some  thousands.  If  the  trades 
can  stand  the  competition  of  this  ever-increas¬ 
ing  horde,  they  certainly  need  not  fear  the  la¬ 
bor  of  convicts  representing  the  work  of  3,291 
boot  and  shoe  makers,  844  stove  makers,  and 
297  hat  makers  (now  100) ;  and  this  with  an  an¬ 
nual  increase  in  population  of  a  million  and  a 
half,  or  300,000  families. 

You  charge  that  “  two  out  of  every  three  that 
quit  the  prisons,  come  out  worse  than  they 
went  in.”  The  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  State  prisons  for  1883,  shows 
that  of  1,822  received,  1,359  were  for  their  first 
offence.  During  the  past  seven  years  not  less 
than  2,500  discharged  prisoners  have  been 
taught  trades  under  the  stove  contract  during 
their  imprisonment  at  Sing  Sing.  Not  three 
per  cent,  of  tltese  men  have  been  reconvicted  and 
returned  to  that  prison. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  stove  contract 
upon  other  manufacturers,  there  was  abundant 
testimony  pro<luced  before  the  investigating 
committee  last  Winter  that  they  had  not  been 
injurious  in  any  particular.  This  can  be  found 
in  the  printed  record,  i)age3  400,  431,  472,  952, 
967,  961.  As  to  its  effect  upon  the  workmen  in 
stove  foundries,  it  is  suffleient  to  say  that  their 
wages  have  been  increased  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent,  since  the  work  in  prison  was  commenced. 

John  S.  Pxbbt. 

Albaar.  Oot.  w,  ins. 


REDUCE  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY ! 

“Ambrose”  comments  on  this  important 
question  as  follows ; 

It  is  matter  of  joy  that  Dr.  Smyth  sets  be¬ 
fore  us  the  necessity  of  a  reduced  Assembly. 
The  shape  ot  things  as  now  assumed  has  been 
looming  up  in  some  eyes  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  has  been  apparent  that  we  should  reach  a 
point  where  the  expenses  of  so  great  a  body 
could  not  reasonably  be  met.  Our  Presbyte¬ 
ries  are  multiplying,  and  chiefiy  in  the  West, 
whence  travel  is  expensive  to  the  place  of  as¬ 
sembly,  no  matter  whether  at  Saratoga  or  at 
Pittsburg  or  Cleveland. 

Nor  is  that  all.  What  earthly— or  heavenly 
— need  of  600  members  to  do  the  Church  busi¬ 
ness  ?  They  are  simply  in  each  other’s  way. 
The  church  is  crowded  from  morning  till  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  rendering  the  air  unbearable 
and  dangerous.  I  am  continually  hearing  of 
persons  who  left  Saratoga  sick,  and  who  re¬ 
main  sick,  though  they  went  to  that  healthful 
elysium  well.  This  crowding  of  the  building 
renders  it  impossible  to  hear  s|)eaking,  (or  the 
air  is  as  dead  as  carbonic  gas,  and  business  is 
done  with  difflculty.  Not  one-half  that  was 
said  in  the  Assembly  at  Saratoga  was  heard 
over  the  house.  Sensible  men,  entitled  to  a 
hearing,  were  often  simply  a  laughing-stock, 
since  no  one  knew  what  their  earnestness  was 
about.  One  wants  lungs  of  leather,  and  a  voice 
like  a  trombone,  and  sometimes  a  face  of  brass, 
to  speak  in  such  a  body.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  men  is  a  body  ample  for  all  that  is  requir¬ 
ed.  The  talking  is  mostly  done  by  two  dozen 
persons,  and  the  larger  the  body,  the  fewer  the 
speakers. 

Besides,  what  advantage  is  it  to  a  Presbytery 
of  twenty-five  to  have  four  delegates  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  ?  The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  one  year 
had  two  delegates  to  represent  twenty-four 
ministers,  and  two  more  to  represent  one  man  I 
We  proposed  thereupon  to  reject  fractions  in 
reckoning  representatives,  but  the  overture 
was  rejected.  We  declined  for  a  year  or  two 
to  send  the  extra  men ;  but  while  so  many  are 
anxious  td^ave  the  privilege  of  a  recreation  at 
somebody  else’s  expense,  that  sort  of  virtue 
does  not  last  long. 

As  to  the  present  overture,  it  might  be  im¬ 
proved  if  the  Presbyteries  would  consent  to 


United  States  Senate.  The  honor  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  fact  that  while  the  Legislature 
was  Federalist,  he  was  a  staunch  Republican, 
and  avowed  the  fact. 

Gallatin  had  been  in  the  country  since  1780, 
and  became  a  citizen  in  1785 ;  yet  he  was  tech¬ 
nically  ineligible,  not  having  been  a  natural¬ 
ized  citizen  nine  years  at  the  time  of  his  elec¬ 
tion.  Party  feeling  ran  high,  and  in  less  than 
three  months  after  he  took  his  seat,  he  was  de¬ 
clared  ineligible.  But  he  showed  talents  of  a 
high  order.  He  was  soon  after  elected  to  the 
House,  where  he  served  with  signal  ability, 
and  of  which  he  at  last  became  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  leader.  His  financial  talents  were  un¬ 
questionable,  and  it  was  through  his  efforts 
that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  was 
appointed. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can 
spare  to  follow  his  subsequent  course  step  by 
step.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  meas¬ 
ures  of  importance  were  suggested  or  shaped 
by  him.  He  was  the  severest  critic  Hamilton 
had  found,  and  when  Mr.  Jefferson  became 
President,  he  appointed  Gallatin  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  Madison  continued  him  in 
office  till  1813,  and  it  is  a  striking  tribute  to  his 
remarkable  talents  as  financier,  that  President 
Tyler  offered  him  the  same  position  in  1848, 
when  he  was  eighty-two  years  old.  Madison 
appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and 
though  the  Senate  did  not  confirm  his  nomina¬ 
tion,  he  was  subsequently  added  to  the  Board, 
and  it  is  now  understood  that  he  did  more  to 
fix  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  than  any 
other  member.  He  was  then  sent  as  Minister 
to  France,  and  afterwards  as  Minister  to  Eng- 
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and  have  no  right  to  condemn  the  magnificent 
valley  to  perpetual  barbarism.  These  views  of 
Mr.  Stanley  are  expressed  at  the  time  when  the 
French  as  well  as  the  Portuguese  are  struggling 


TEE  RELATIOH  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE 
MASSES, 

WITH  SFBCIAIj  rbfkrjevcb  to  thb  more 
DEORAX>BJ>  AMOMO  THOSE  MASSES. 

(A»  AddreM  iMfor*  Synod  of  New  York  on  Ttauredny 
wranlnc.Oct.  IStb,  188*.  lay  Bev.  C.  H.  PABKRTTB8T,  Fnstor 
of  the  Madleon  Bqanre  Chmrch,  New  York.] 

The  religion  of  Jesus  first  gained  a  footing  in 
the  world  for  the  reason  that  there  are  in 
the  world  so  many  people  that  are  sick  and 
that  are  tired  and  that  are  down.  Jesus  ap- 
imiached  society  at  the  point  where  society 
begins  to  disappear  underground,  and  the  so¬ 
cial  fabric  to  slip  out  of  sight  beneath  the  soil. 

There  is  philosophy  in  that,  and  there  is 
preachment  in  it:  philosophy,  because  it  is 
the  debased  elements  of  society  that  determine 
society.  They  are  the  mudsills  of  society. 
The  epithet  is  opprobrious.  Looked  at  sharp¬ 
ly,  there  is  something  in  it  besides  opprobri¬ 
um;  opprobrium,  but  something  over.  We 
concede  that  they  are  siZte.  What  lies  above 
them,  then,  rests  on  them.  The  walls  and  the 
roof  are  no  stronger  than  the  sills.  What  is 
over  is  conditioned  by  what  is  nether.  The 
flnials  will  not  continue  plumb  after  the  sills 
have  settled.  Rottenness  works  upward.  The 
superstructure  cannot  get  away  from  the  sub¬ 
structure.  The  root  anchors  the  stock  and 
feeds  it.  Christ  therefore  commenced  not  in 
the  air,  but  at  the  ground. 

There  is  ph^osophy  in  it,  then,  and  preach- 
■ewt— preacMMBS  because  Christ  meant  that 
the  manner  of  His  teaching,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
tent  of  it,  should  be  taken  by  us  as  model. 
And  we  easily  gravitate  from  that  model.  You 
know  how,  when  a  farmer  is  turning  up  the 
ground,  care  has  to  be  taken  to  hold  the  plow- 
tail  in  such  a  way  that  the  share-tip  shall  be 
kept  constantly  in  the  subsoil.  There  is  steady 
So  in  cutting  spir- 


circumference  of  things  and  the  accidentals. 
It  is  determining  our  life  and  infecting  all  our 
estimates.  Jesus  Christ  and  His  disciples 
had  no  social  status  in  Jerusalem,  and  they 
would  not  have  in  New  York  or  in  Boston. 
A  good  man  stands  little  chance  if  he  is  not 
something  besides  good.  We  make  more  of 
smartness  than  we  do  of  goodness,  and  lay 
more  stress  on  a  bright  idea  than  on  a  holy 
affection.  It  is  so  in  the  world,  and  so  in  the 
Church.  Brains  and  stocks  will  give  a  man 
the  freedom  of  the  town,  but  character  and 
piety  vrill  not.  We  let  our  regards  slip  off  onto 
things  that  are  only  tangential,  and  so  if  a 
man  is  down,  we  easily  come  to  consider  him 
an  inferior  order  of  creature,  and  are  willing  to 
let  him  stay  down.  People  circumstanced  as 
the  majority  of  us  are,  do  not  more  than  half 
believe  that  a  man  in  the  gutter,  or  a  woman 
across  in  Africa  or  out  in  China,  has  a  soul,  a 
whole  soul,  except  by  accommodation  of  terms. 
And  it  comes  into  our  churches  too.  It  is  in 
the  pulpit.  I  love  to  preach  to  wealth,  to  so¬ 
cial  condition,  to  culture,  and  to  clothes.  I 
do ;  and,  my  brother  in  the  ministry,  so  do  you. 
It  is  in  our  church  arrangements.  As  a  great 
many  of  our  churches  are  administered,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  facts  in  an  assemblage  of 
worshippers  is  the  social  and  pecuniary  in¬ 
equality  of  those  in  attendance.  So  in  this 
modern  invention  of  Satan,  which  hiulAiii>Qne 

Eardly  can  there  be  any- 


whieh  was  by  emphasis  a  missionary  convoca¬ 
tion.  The  Synod  was  greatly  helped  by  the 
presence  and  assistance  of  five  of  our  Board 
Secretaries,  viz :  Drs.  Dulles,  Ellinwood,  Poor, 
Allen  and  Roberts,  who  each  and  all  acquitted 
themselves  as  they  know  how  to  do.  Drs. 
Allen  (representing  the  Freedmen)  and  Roberts 
(Home  Missions)  were  new  men  in  our  Synod, 
and  their  addresses  were  received  with  great 
favor.  Dr.  Allen  bore  down  upon  us  a  little 
for  our  small  interest  in  the  Freedmen.  But 
how  should  we  care  for  those  of  whom  we  never 
hear  ?  and  this  is  the  first  address  on  that 
theme  our  Synod  has  known  from  any  one 
nearly  representing  it.  Besides,  our  black 
people  at  the  North  ask  for  nothing.  They 
take  care  of  themselves,  as  well  as  others ;  and 
the  hordes  of  ignorance  and  darkness  in  South 
Carolina  and  elsewhere  are  a  little  further  off 
in  seeming  than  those  in  Africa  itself. 

There  was  this  difference  between  us  and  the 
Board.  We  had  no  Foreign  Missionary  pres¬ 
ent,  while  at  Detroit  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
the  islands  besides  were  represented.  As  to 
attendance  of  audiences,  the  evening  gather¬ 
ings  at  Detroit  were  of  course  larger  than  ours, 
though  the  church  where  we  met  was  filled  as 
to  its  lower  floor ;  but  the  daily  audiences  were 
nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  at  Detroit. 

On  the  Sabbath  the  churches  were  all  full, 
and  were  addressed  by  members  of  the  Synod ; 
and  the  body  once  more  adjourned  to  meet  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  Kalamazoo,  with  a  view 
of  remaining  over  the  Sabbath.  True,  the 
Sabbath  session  loses  us  some  men  whon\we 
would  like  to  keep ;  but  enough  remain  for  Ail¬ 
ing  all  the  appointments,  with  a  goodly  nura- 
■'ber  of  supernumeraries,  and  enough  to  flnish 
.4he  business  respectably.  Ambrose. 


ure  of  eighteen  Christian  centuries,  was  the 
Paul  who  was  so  knit  with  love-meshes  into  the 
weal  of  his  people  as  to  cry  out  in  an  agony  of 
yearning  for  them,  “I  could  wish  that  myself 
were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren’s 
sake.”  And  the  Lord  who  saves  all  the  gen¬ 
erations,  is  the  Lord  who  tottered  beneath  the 
burden  of  a  whole  world-full  of  sin  and  dis¬ 
tress,  “  afflicted  in  all  our  affliction  ”  till  He 
died,  not  of  the  thorns  nor  of  the  nails,  but  of  a 
broken  heart.  O  my  friends,  if  the  900  minis¬ 
ters  represented  here  were  all  of  them  inflam¬ 
ed  with  the  passionate  love  and  the  agonizing 
tenderness  of  Moses  and  Paul  and  Jesus,  what 
doxologies  might  we  not  sing  as  we  gathered  a 
twelve-month  hence,  and  looked  over  the  har¬ 
vests  reaped  in  another  year.  “  They  that  sow 
in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy”;  as  though  tears 


for  the  possession  of  this  great  Empire.  ”  Mr. 
Stanley’s  views  command  the  approvai  of  most 
of  his  fellow-citizens  in  this  country. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  : 

Whether  it  is  just  now  wise  to  strive  for  pro¬ 
hibition,  is  an  open  question.  If  carried  at  all, 
it  would  be  in  many,  perhaps  the  most  of  the 
States,  by  but  a  small  majority,  and  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law  would  be  difficult.  In  some 
localities  impossible.  Prohibition  to  be  effec¬ 
tual  must  be  backed  by  a  decisive  majority,  a 
majority  so  large  that  it  would  be  foolish  and 
dangerous  for  demagogues  to  attempt  to  trifle 
with  it.  It  is  of  great  value,  however,  to  have 
a  fair  expression  of  opinion.  The  sensible  men 
in  Ohio  who  make  and  sell  liquoi-s  will  be  led 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  their  occupation  when 
so  many  of  their  fellow-citizens,  being  among 
the  most  intelligent  and  worthy  of  the  people, 
have  expressed  such  an  opinion  in  regard  to  it 
This  public  condemnation,  even  reprobation  of 
the  business,  must  have  great  influence.  Be¬ 
sides,  this  vote  Axes  responsibility — a  matter 
of  no  little  moment  in  regard  to  such  a  traffic. 
The  Springfield  Republican  says  the  liquor 
traffic  “  threatens  society.”  Of  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Those  who  have  voted  against 
prohibition  are  now  responsible  for  the  trafflc, 
and  must  regulate  it.  The  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  who  have  favored  the  amendment  will 
stand  their  ground,  conscious  of  strength. 
Such  an  army  will  not  be  easily  alarmed.  It 
must  bo  and  will  be  treated  with  respect.  Pol¬ 
iticians  will  be  reluctant  to  offend  it,  and  still 
more  slow  to  attack  it.  It  will  hold  its  op¬ 
ponents  to  a  strict  account.  The  liquor  dealers 
of  Ohio  have  reason  to  regard  their  victory 
with  much  apprehension-:-it  is  almost  a  defeat, 
may  easily  prove  worse  than  a  defeat  They 
have  reason  to  act  with  the  greatest  caution. 
They  and  their  friends  have  assumed  a  very 
serious  responsibility. 


views  on  theology.  Though  previously  noti¬ 
fied  of  the  coming  of  the  committee,  he  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  make  any  statement  of  his 
doctrinal  views  or  to  give  any  satisfaction  con¬ 
cerning  such  charges  either  by  word  of  mouth 
or  in  writing.  Presbyterianism  does  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  right  of  any  of  its  ministers  to 
preach  so  that  they  give  rise  to  charges  of  her¬ 
esy,  and  then  refuse  to  make  any  statement  of 
their  views  to  a  projierly  constituted  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  Presbytery  whose  oversight  they 
have  promised  to  respect.  To  this  extent,  at 
least,  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  proceed¬ 
ed  most  courteously  in  the  discharge  of  a  pain¬ 
ful  duty. 

Second,  The  charge  against  Mr.  White  on  the 
subject  of  the  imputation  of  sin,  was  that  “  he 
denied  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin.”  The 
records  say  nothing  whatever  concerning  “im¬ 
mediate  ”  or  “  mediate,”  and  he  was  convicted 
on  this  charge  by  a  vote  of  19  to  18. 

Third,  It  appears  from  the  records  that  Mr. 
White  made  no  complaint  of  unfairness  in  the 
Presbytery  after  having  been  convicted  of  her¬ 
esy,  and  expressed  no  desire  to  appeal  from  the 
verdict.  So  far  as  a  request  of  leave  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Presbytery  after  conviction  is 
indicative,  he  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  his 
conviction. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  most  minds  that  since 
there  was  no  appeal  or  complaint,  the  Synod’s 
action  was  limited  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
record,  and  the  action  of  Presbytery  as  there 
narrated.  There  was  no  more  occasion  to^seek 
for  further  information,  which  would  be  e'quiv- 
alent  to  reopening  the  entire  case,  than  to  go 
behind  every  other  judicial  case  in  this  or  any 
other  Presbytery.  It  was  such  facts  as  these 
that  made  the  adoption  of  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port  so  natural  and  inevitable.  S.  J.  Fisheb. 

Pittsburgh. 


sort  for  a _ 

ihing  m  our  ecclesiEltical  machinery  that  tlW* 
devil  relishes  more  than  our  architectural  cote*- 
fessions  that  Mammon  has  more  to  do  than  the 
Son  of  God  does  in  classifying  and  grouping 
our  Sunday  worshippers.  I  appreciate  the 
difficulties :  but  before  the  Cross,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  around  the  em¬ 
blems  of  our  Lord’s  broken  body  and  shed 
blood,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  bound  to  meet 
together;  and  to  the  degree  and  so  fast  as  the 
visible  Church  becomes  the  true  exponent  of 
what  was  exhibited  in  the  discourse  of  Tuesday 
evening  by  Dr.  Crosby  as  the  Body  of  Christ, 
will  that  result  become  among  us  a  present 
and  realized  fact. 

Another  reason  why  we  effect  so  little  with 
the  classes  under  consideration,  is  that  we  have 
only  a  half  faith  that  the  Word  of  God  is  com¬ 
petent  to  reach  them.  Only  a  word  here :  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  man  in  this  city  or 
State  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  power  of 
God,  when  the  Christian  whom  God  has  select¬ 
ed  to  save  him  by,  fulfils  all  the  conditions  upon 
which  his  mediatorial  efficiency  properly  de¬ 
pends,  thoroughly  charged  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  massively  buttressed  in  his  faith  in 
the  almightiness  of  God’s  truth.  If  I  believe 
the  truth,  with  God  to  back  me,  I  can  make  a 
man  believe  what  I  believe,  no  matter  how 
dirty  or  debased  he  may  be.  To  the  degree 
that  a  man  believes  in  God,  and  believes  in 
what  he  preaches,  he  will  be  certified  of  the 
efflciency  of  his  own  work.  The  more  confi¬ 
dence  a  man  has  in  his  captain,  the  more  con¬ 
fidence  he  will  have  in  his  own  musket,  and  in 
the  death-dealing  properties  of  the  ball  shot 
from  that  musket.  If  a  man  has  anything  to 
say,  he  will  create  auditors ;  if  he  has  anything 
to  tell,  it  will  be  telling.  There  are  two  ears  in 
the  world  to  one  tongue ;  and  the  world’s  ears 
are  all  open  to  the  last  message  that  comes  di¬ 
rect  and  warm  from  on  high ;  only  the  world 
wants  no  stale  and  no  second-hand  messages. 
If  a  man  has  any  kind  of  a  body  and  any  sort 
of  mind,  and  then  has  the  two  flooded  with  a 
perpetual  Pentecostal  baptism,  he  will  preach 
to  a  house-full.  It  is  my  matured  conviction 
that  there  are  hosts  of  men  in  the  Christian 
ministry  that  do  not  believe  one-half  what  they 
preach :  by  which  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that 
they  do  not  yield  to  all  their  own  utterances 
intellectual  assent— but  the  truth  the}"^  speak  is 
not  so  plunged  into  the  hot  spot  of  their  own 
fired  spirit  as  to  become  a  glowing  coal  there. 
The  truth  they  talk  does  not  so  press  upon 
them  with  the  cogency  of  a  ceiestial  and  eter¬ 
nal  reality,  that  in  it  they  feel  themselves  held 
fast  in  the  grip  of  God.  The  consequence  is, 
that  doubting  the  adequacy  of  the  Word  of 
God  to  save  the  souls  of  the  depraved  and  the 
abandoned,  ministers  and  churches  content 
themselves  in  good  degree  by  going  about 
brushing  up  the  outward  condition  of  their 
people ;  give  up  cleaning  them,  and  so  white¬ 
wash  them,  which  is  the  surest  way  in  the 
world  of  making  the  dirt  that  is  there  a  per¬ 
manency.  Hence,  in  part,  the  tremendous  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  line  of  hospitals,  asylums,  relief 
organizations,  &c.  I  have  not  one  derogatory 


ANN  ARBOR  Ajfi)  ITS  HAPPENINGS. 

It  has  been  my  official  privilege  to  visit  this 
town  some  two  or  three  times,  and  of  late  be¬ 
cause  the  Synod  of  Michigan  met  there.  It  is 
one  of  the  fine  villages  growing  into  cities 
which  belong  to  this  peninsula  commonwealth. 
It  claims  about  8,000  people,  but  whether  this 
includes  all  the  attendants  at  the  University 
is  not  certain,  though  it  may  reasonably  mean 
those  of  it  who  are  resident.  But  there  are 
about  1,500  students  of  all  grades,  who  of  course 
come  and  go. 

Ann  Arbor  began  before  the  University  came ; 
but  upon  its  arrival  the  town  grew  to  it,  so  that 
now  the  University  is  the  institution,  and  the 
village  mostly  an  adjunct  of  it.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  some  manufacturing  in  the  village,  and  a 
good  deal  of  farming  about  it;  but  any  one 
who  looks  at  the  fine  buildings  of  the  place, 
especially  its  churches,  and  hears  the  people 
talk,  and  notes  the  currents  of  daily  thought, 
will  soon  see  where  the  centre  of  motion  is. 

And  I  know  of  no  better  work  in  which  a 
town  can  be  engaged  than  in  keeping  and  car¬ 
rying  forward  such  an  institution,  where  such 
a  multitude  of  the  better  grade  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  getting  moulded  for  their  places  in  the 
world  and  their  work  for  life.  Firstiy,  these 
youth  must  have  instructors,  and  a  good  many 
of  them.  I  count  81  on  their  catalogue.  These, 
with  their  families  and  1,600  students,  are  a 
village  of  themselves ;  but  there  must  be  added 
many  supernumeraries  to  do  the  various  sorts 
of  work  required  by  such  a  body.  Then  they 
must  all  be  daily  fed,  warmed,  provided  with 
books,  material  and  implements  of  instruction, 
and  an  unmentionable  catalogue  of  things 
needed  in  student  and  instructional  life.  There 
must  be  churches  for  them  also,  and  ministe*:^ 
to  preach  to  them ;  and  students,  of  all  peoplb, 
think  they  know  what  preaching  is.  And  you 
will  not  catch  the  Methodists  sending  their 
poorest  preacher  here. 

There  must  be  schools,  too,  of  lower  grade, 
to  bring  along  the  children  to  the  University 
doors ;  for  you  wili  find  that  from  the  primary 
grade  upward  all  thoughts  and  study  and  in¬ 
struction  is  pointing  toimrds  these  upper  realms 
of  learning.  And  in  fact  this  sort  of  thing  ex¬ 
ists  more  or  less  all  over  the  State.  Our  public 
school  system,  by  which  the  high  schoois  fit 
students  for  entrance  to  the  University,  so  that 
they  enter  on  certificate  without  examination, 
turns  the  thought  to  it.  This  correspondent 
found  ten  Bay  City  youths  iistening  to  a  ser¬ 
mon  last  Sabbath  morning,  with  three  others 
absent — thirteen  in  ali. 

If  a  student  wants  facilities  of  study  in  a 
profession  or  in  any  branch  of  science,  here 
they  are.  And  he  will  go  far  before  he  will 
find  their  equal.  Still,  there  is  one  profession 
in  which  facilities  are  lacking,  viz :  thart  of  the¬ 
ology.  The  University  being  a  State  institu¬ 
tion,  cannot  undertake  provision  for  all  the 
theology  of  all  the  denominations.  It  has 
trouble  enough  in  its  care  of  the  medical  fra¬ 
ternity,  though  there  are  but  two  schools  of  it 
which  claim  its  paternal  supervision ;  and  with 
all  its  resources  it  is  yet  unable  to  keep  these 
two  lads  out  of  quarrel. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  branch 
of  the  Church  from  establishing  a  theological 
seminary  in  the  town,  which  shali  avaii  itself 
of  the  facilities  of  the  University  if  it  be 
thought  advisable.  Our  Synod  wrestled  over 


tendency  surfacewards. 
itual  furrows  the  share  keeps  working  out  onto 
the  grass.  Even  as  Christians,  and  as  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers,  we  lean  toward  society  at  its 
higher  levels.  It  is  the  weakness  of  a  good 
deal  of  our  Church  life,  that  it  is  not  tangent 
to  the  whole  range  of  human  condition.  It  is 
very  well  that  it  rises  as  high  as  the  Sadducee, 
if  it  first  sinks  6ts  low  as  the  sinner  and  the 
harlot.  You  will  understand  my  meaning 
when  I  say  that  there  is  something  whole¬ 
some,  after  all,  in  dirt.  It  is  dirty,  but  we 
have  noticed  in  our  gardens  that  it  does  con¬ 
trive  to  yield  juices  that  condense  into  splen¬ 
did  verdure  and  luscious  fruitage.  I  love  to 
extend  the  hand,  of  Church  fellowship  to  a  man 
who  carries  still  the  scars  of  sin.  There  is 
something  in  a  good  fresh  sinner,  new-washed 
In  the  blood  of  Jesus,  that  is  a  mint  of  treasure 
to  the  church  that  receives  him.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  with  churches  as  it  used  to  be  with  the 
old  civilizations,  which  required  to  be  invig¬ 
orated  with  a  new  accession  of  barbarism  once 
in  so  often  to  keep  the  body  politic  warm  and 
vigorous. 

It  is  a  sad  day  for  a  church  when  it  gets 
so  far  off  from  the  ground  that  drunkards 
and  prostitutes  find  in  it  no  meaning  for  them. 
Such  a  church  is  a  castle  in  the  air.  An  archi¬ 
tect  cannot  make  up  in  cornice  what  his  build¬ 
ing  lacks  in  mudsill.  Bo  in  a  church  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  respectability  in  the  arches  will  not 
make  good  a  deficit  of  native  soii  at  the  pave¬ 
ment.  The  worth  of  a  church  or  denomination 
i  to  be  measured  by  the  success  with  which  it 
fEwtens  its  grip  on  the  men  and  women  that 
lie  down  near  the  bottom  of  society.  And  I 
wish  that  this  Synod,  so  notable  in  its  com¬ 
position,  incorporating  in  itself  elements  so 
manifold  and  various,  could  have  devoted  one 
solid  session  to  the  question  whether  in  the 
city  and  State  of  New  York,  Presbyterianism 
and  sin  (ignominious  sin,  I  mean)  get  near 
enough  together  to  understand  one  another, 
and  to  contribute  to  each  other’s  enrichment. 
Such  a  gathering  as  this,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  Empire  State,  ought  to  be  an  event,  and 
stir  the  popular  heart.  Our  secular  press  keeps 
its  finger  constantly  on  the  general  pulse,  so 
that  if  you  want  to  know  how  much  interest 
the  public  takes  in  this  august  gathering,  you 
can  easily  settle  the  matter  by  applying  a  foot- 
rule  to  the  newspaperial  notices  that  are  made 
of  our  proceedings  here.  We  pray  and  we  la¬ 
bor  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  may  have  a 
growing  present  and  a  meignificent  future.  But 
ta  me,  as  a  Presbyterian,  it  is  the  axiom  of  my 
thinking  and  the  norm  of  my  working,  that 
the  height  to  which  in  the  future  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  will  ascend,  and  the  breadth  to 
which  it  will  expand,  will  keep  even  pace  with 
the  depth  to  which  it  thrusts  its  roots  into  the 
woes  of  the  distressed  and  the  corruptions  of 
the  debased. 

Speaking  now  apart  from  all  denominational 
lines,  for  that  matter  is  not  invoived  in  my 
topic,  I  mention  it  as  the  first  reason  why  we 
as  Christians  do  not  get  a  more  effective  grip 
on  the  poor  and  the  low-lived  members  of  so¬ 
ciety,  that  we  do  not  yet  quite  believe  in  men 
independentiy  of  their  contingencies.  The 
Lord  did;  that  was  a  basal  element  of  His 
power.  He  had  a  genius  for  finding  and  feel¬ 
ing  in  all  men  the  presence  of  something  that 
made  them  to  Him  infinitely  precious.  In 
Christ’s  eye  there  was  a  light  that  set  shim¬ 
mering  and  glowing  and  sparkling  the  jewei 
that  is  sure  to  be  lodged  in  the  midst  of  the 
moral  filth  of  every  human  character.  He  was 
not  so  repelled  from  them  by  their  depravity 
as  He  was  drawn  toward  them  by  the  promise 
and  possibiiity  in  them  of  something  that  was 
not  depravity,  and  that  made  them  to  be  poten¬ 
tially  the  brothers  of  the  saints  and  the  cousins 
of  the  angels.  These  people  were  men.  The 
term  was  to  Him  full  of  solemn  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  denotement.  Christ  came  to  save  men 
because  they  were  worth  saving.  You  will 


REDUCES  REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

By  William  W.  Marsh. 

It  is  possible  that  most  of  the  Presbyteries 
have  already  acted  upon  the  overture  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Reduction  in  Representation ;  and 
that  anything  said  now  for  or  against  the  Re¬ 
duction  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  general  re¬ 
sult.  Still  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  a  few 
facts  and  considerations  that  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  this  subject. 

The  present  rate  of  apportionment  imposes  a 
tax  of  sei'en  cents  for  every  communicant,  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  Commissioners  to 
the  Assembly— Mileage  and  Entertainment— 
and  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Assembly. 
This  rate  of  apportionment  under  the  existing 
ratio  of  representation  is  found  to  be  too  small. 
For  the  year  of  1882  the  deficit  was  $3,878.50 — 
that  amount  being  expended  out  of  an  existing 
surplus  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands.  And  this 
year  I  believe  the  deficit  is  over  $4,000.  This 
deficit  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Presbyteries  do  not  and  will  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  Mileage  system  (see  report  of  the 
Mileage  Committee  on  p.  651  of  the  Minutes 
for  1883).  But  chiefly  because  of  an  increasing 
representation  from  year  to  year,  with  less 
commutation  of  fares  by  railroads.  These  ad¬ 
verse  causes  are  not  likely  to  be  overcome,  al¬ 
though  loyalty  to  our  Church  should  remove 
the  first. 

What  then  shall  be  done  ?  Shall  the  rate  of 

This  would 


The  Examiner : 

One  of  our  city  pastors  is  especially  desirous 
that  we  urge  upon  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in 
these  times  of  divorce  and  looseness  in  the 
marriage  relation,  the  stern  necessity  of  using 
the  greatest  possible  care  in  having  personal 
and  authoritative  knowledge  of  the  parties 
whom  they  are  asked  to  unite  in  marriage.  If 
it  be  true,  as  our  friend  alleges  on  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  undoubted  facts,  that  Christian 
ministers  administer  the  solemnities  of  the 
marriage  obligation  to  parties  of  whom  they 
know  absolutely  nothing,  except  that  they  want 
to  be  married,  it  is  high  time  that  this  abuse  of 
an  offlcial  duty  came  to  a  perpetual  end. 
There  are  not  two  sides  to  the  question  as  to 
its  being  the  imperative  duty  of  men  who  le¬ 
gally  imite  two  persons  in  relations  so  sacred 
as  that  of  martiage,  to  know  beyond  perad- 
venture  that  both  parties  are  fit  persons  to  be 
thus  united.  Precipitancy  here  on  the  part  of 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  lead  to  unhappy  marriage  relations, 
and  a  wide  increase  of  divorcements.  It  may 
be  said  that  if  ministers  do  not  unite  in  mar¬ 
riage  those  who  seek  it,  somebody  else  will. 
Then  let  somebody  else  do  it.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  doing  it  will  not  then  rest  upon  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers,  and  their  influence  will  be  set 
on  the  right  side  of  a  momentous  question. 


iieUgiottS  Stress 


The  Observer : 

During  the  Summer  extensive  alterations 
and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Brick 
Church,  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
seventh  street  in  this  city.  In  the  renovated 
church  the  feature  that  will  first  impress  the 
eye  is  the  ceiling,  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
judiciously  broken  up  by  transverse  beams  for 
the  sake  bc^th  of  the  artistic  and  the  acoustic 
effect.  The  panels  thus  created  and  the  beams 
themselves  are.  richly  colored  in  the  pre-Byzan¬ 
tine  style  of  decoration,  lavish  use  being  made 
of  the  early  Christian  symbolism,  while  a  broad 
and  elaborate  frieze  extending  ^1  around  the 
church  from  the  curve  of  the  ceiling  to  the  tops 
of  the  windows  contributes  to  the  richness  of 
the  effect. 

With  such  an  opulent  use  of  color  there 
might  have  been  some  danger  of  making  the 
church  too  ornate  and  showy.  Happily,  how¬ 
ever,  this  has  been  avoided  by  painting  the 
walls  in  monochrome,  relieved  only  by  the 
stained-glass  windows  and  the  mosaic  reflectors 
to  the  rows  of  gas-burners.  Not  the  least 
pleasing  feature  of  the  interior,  indeed,  is  the 
employment  of  mosaic.  In  place  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  balustrade,  the  gallery  front  has  been 
embellished  with  a  delicate  and  beautiful  band 
of  this  inlaid  work,  while  it  has  also  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  wall  behind  the  pulpit.  To  ob¬ 
viate  the  acoustic  defect  the  organ  has  been 
removed  to  the  front  of  the  church,  and  that 
part  of  the  apse  which  it  formerly  occupied 
walled  up,  while  the  apse  below  the  mosaic 
Iwork  will  be  hung  with  tapestry. 
r  Two  memorlalw  indows  have  been  contribut- 
^ed,  one  by  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Morgan  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  her  husband,  and  one  by  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  to  the  memory  of  his  father  and  mother. 
All  the  improvements  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  artist  Lafarge.  It 
was  a  difficult  task  to  preserve  the  general 
character  of  the  interior  while  practically  re¬ 
constructing  its  parts,  but  this  it  may  be  said 
Mr.  Lafarge  has  admirably  succeeded  in  doing. 
Even  the  effect  of  light  and  space,  which  were 
the  most  agreeable  characteristics  of  the  old 
church,  are  in  no  degree  impaired  ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  artist’s  labors  is  a  beautiful,  har¬ 
monious,  and  appropriate  addition  to  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  architecture  of  New  York.. 

We  congratulate  the  young  pastor,  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Vandyke,  Jr.,  on  these  great  improve¬ 
ments,  and  hope  that  this  important  church 
may  be  edified  abundantly  through  his  labors. 


The  Baptist  Weekly : 

For  our  own  religious  satisfaction  and  confi¬ 
dence,  there  is  no  evidence  like  that  which  we 
designate  experimental.  Our  memories  and 
daily  experience  may  give  us  more  assurance 
than  we  can  gain  by  the  most  careful  historic 
research.  Let  a  man  come  under  the  power  of 
Divine  truth  and  find  its  regenerating  influence 
and  he  possesses  a  witness  within  himself  whicb-^ 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  change  of  fats  affec¬ 
tions  and  desires,  the  tenderness  of  his  c#n- 
science,  the  ends  for  which  he  lives  and  the 
hopes  he  cherishes  are  all  so  manifestly  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  he  once  knew,  to  the  real  Chris¬ 
tian,  that  he  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Divine  power.  When  old  things  are 
passed  away  and  all  things  have  become  new, 
we  are  satisfied  that  a  work  has  been  wrought 
in  us  not  after  this  world,  but  as  Scripture  de¬ 
clares,  a  “  new  creation.”  and  that  “  from 
above.”  So,  also,  if  there  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  ordinary  duties  and  privileges  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  there  will  be  a  confirmation  of  our 
faith.  If  there  is  the  careful  study  of  God’s 
Word  for  our  own  edification,  and  if  by  prayer 
we  are  seeking  communion  with  God,  there  will 
be  such  revelations  as  shall  strengthen  our 
faith  and  make  us  growingly  confident  that  we 
have  “  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables.” 


apportionment  be  increased  ? 
meet  the  difflculty,  provided  the  increased  as¬ 
sessment  could  and  would  be  generally  re¬ 
sponded  to.  But  there  is  reason  to  doubt  if 
3uch  would  be  the  case.  I  fear  the  delinquent 
^esbyteries  would  increase  in  number,  and 
feeble  churches  fail  from  lack  of  ability.  Some¬ 
thing  however  must  be  done  if  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  General  Assembly  are  to  continue. 
There  seems  therefore  but  one  practicable 
thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  reduce  the  representa¬ 
tion.  J 

A  reduction  was  recommended  in  the  report 
of  the  Mileage  Committee,  and  having  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Assembly,  has  been  sent 
down  to  the  Presbyteries  as  an  overture  for 
their  approval  or  rejection.  This  proposed 
reduction  changes  the  unit  of  representation 
from  24  to  36  ministers  (see  p.  675  of  Minutes  of 
Assembly  for  1883).  This  change,  if  adopted, 
will  reduce  the  number  of  commissioners  about 
140.  So  that  a  full  representation  then  (not 
counting  the  Foreign  Presbyteries)  will  num¬ 
ber  less  than  450.  And  would  seldom  reach  an 
attendance  of  400;  being  160  less  than  were 
present  at  our  last  Assembly.  Four  hundred 
makes  a  large  deliberative  body,  and  ought  to 
meet  the  requirements— as  to  numbers— of  wise 
and  safe  counsels. 

A  reduction  of  160  members  would  reduce  the 
expenses  of  Mileage  and  Entertainment  (on 
the  basis  of  the  average  expenses  per  member 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Assembly)  by  about 
$10,000.  It  would  not  however  be  so  much  as 
that  in  reality,  as  the  reduction  of  representa¬ 
tion  would  fall  chiefly  on  Presbyteries  lying 
east  of  the  Mississippi, and  I  think  largely  east 
of  the  Alleghenies,  where  commissioners  have 
less  distance  to  travel  as  a  rule.  The  proposed 
reduction  then  is  none  too  much  to  accomplish 
the  object  intended ;  and  at  the  same  time  is 
relatively  so  small  as  not  to  oiierate  injuriously 
to  any  of  the  Presbyteries— the  small  Presby¬ 
teries  not  being  affected  at  all. 

This  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and  I 
trust  will  receive,  if  it  has  not  already,  the  fa¬ 
vorable  action  of  the  Presbyteries. 

Schooley’s  Mountain,  N.  J. 


The  Independent : 

If  Christianity  is  to  make  the  best  and  wisest 
use  of  its  opportunity  in  Japan,  missionary  pol¬ 
icy  must,  in  our  opinion,  make  prominent  these 
features : 

1.  Send  only  sound,  able,  cultured,  and  broad¬ 
minded  missionaries,  who  will  leave  sectarian¬ 
ism  at  home. 

2.  Provide  abundant  Christian  literature  of 
the  best  character. 

3.  Unite  all  denominations  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  fii-st-class  Christian  university. 

4.  Develop  a  strong  native  ministry,  and  com¬ 
mit  their  support  as  far  as  possible  to  their  con- 
gr^atioDs. 

5.  Stop  at  once  all  attacks  on  social  customs 
which  are  not  immoral  and  all  attempts  to 
“  Westernize  ”  the  converts. 

6.  Give  the  native  Christians  full  liberty  to 
rear  a  Japanese  Church,  with  their  own  state¬ 
ment  of  belief  and  practical  system. 

7.  Minimize  foreign  influence  and  interfer¬ 
ence  and  emphasize  the  virtues  of  filial  respect 
and  patriotism,  which  natives  understand  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  imdervalue. 


The  Christian  at  Work : 

In  Madrid  the  twelfth  of  October  was  a  great 
day — there  they  celebrated  with  a  fete  the  an- 
nivei-sary  of  the  day  that  gave  to  Castile  and 
Leon  a  now  world,  which  however  Castile  and 
Leon  could  not  manage  to  retain.  But  who¬ 
ever  heard  of.  an  American  celebration  of  the 
twelfth  of  October?  But  it  is  a  twelfth-night — 
it  was  in  the  night  that  a  ray  of  light  from  San 
Salvador  struck  a  bliss  upon  Colon’s  eyes  as 
he  paced  the  deck  of  the  Finta — which  should 
be  celebrated,  next  to  our  two  great  Chiistian 
festivals,  above  all  others.  Yet  though  it  is 
one  of  the  few  historical  days  that  are  sure  be¬ 
yond  controversy,  and  though  it  commemo¬ 
rates  the  kingly  virtues  of  undaunted  courage, 
persistence,  faith,  culminating  in  the  discovery 
of  a  world,  the  day  passes  and  is  scarcely  men¬ 
tioned  ;  the  great  dailies  of  New  York  in  their 
greatness  give  us  several  columns  of  crime  and 
scandal,  but  not  a  word  for  Colon’s  day.  It 
deserves  better  treatment,  and  we  hope  will 
get  it ;  and  to  that  end  we  renew  our  sug¬ 
gestion  that  it  may  be  made  a  National 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Then  the  harvest  is  in, 
the  woods  in  these  latitudes  have  put  on  their 
coats  of  many  colors,  surpassing  the  loveliness 
of  Tyrian  hues ;  all  nature  conspires  to  lend 
gladness  and  jollity  to  the  occasion.  Yes, 
Messrs.  Senators ;  yes,  Messrs.  Representa¬ 
tives  ;  yes,  Mr.  President,  we  will  have  the 
twelfth  of  October  for  our  Thanksgiving  Day — 
that  is,  we  will  if  we  can  get  it.  Instead  of  the 
sleet  and  storm  which  so  often  make  us  all  cap¬ 
tives  in  our  homes  on  our  November  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  we  will  have  a  day  when  the  small 
boy  can  be  out-of-doors,  and  when  nature  is  in 
the  loveliest  witchery  of  the  season,  when  there 
is  so  much  of  solemnity  yet  buoyancy  of  heart. 
Give  us  the  twelfth  of  October  as  a  National 
Thanksgiving  Day. 


Zion’s  Herald : 

A  significant  feature  of  the  times  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  learned  youth  among  the  Jews  to 
foster  this  national  idea.  In  Berlin  and  Vienna 
there  are  J ewish  academic  unions  whose  aim  is 
to  cultivate  Judaism.  The  logic  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  is  the  indisputable  fact  that  all  efforts 
at  reconciliation  between  the  races  have  failed, 
and  that  the  time  is  now  come  to  establish  an 
independent  nation  in  Palestine.  But  to  this, 
common  experience  and  common  sense  reply 
that  the  Jews  of  the  world  will  not  thus  colo¬ 
nize  in  Palestine,  and  under  the  present  regime 
of  the  Turk  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
Therefore  all  words  on  this  view  of  the  matter 
are  given  to  the  winds. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  Jews  were  willing  to 
do  this  somewhere,  for  their  great  trouble  has 
been  everywhere  that  they  are  in  constant  an¬ 
tagonism  with  all  nations.  They  live  in  them, 
but  are  not  of  them ;  and  so  of  all  communi¬ 
ties  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Their  hands 
as  Jews  are  virtually  against  all  men,  while 
their  antagonists  oppose  them  not  because  of 
their  religion,  but  rather  because  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  live  with  them  without  being  over¬ 
reached  by  them. 

Another  school  of  philanthropic  Christians 
is  now  busy  in  the  endeavor  to  Christianize 
them,  as  the  only  means  of  settling  the  vexed 
question  of  antagonism.  The  most  prominent 
worker  in  this  line  is  Prof.  Delitzsch  of  Ger-^ 
many,  who  has  a  New  Testament  for  the  He/ 
brews,  and  is  untiring  in  the  effort  to  circulate  il 
among  them.  The  fifth  edition  of  this,  jusf 
issued,  is  accompanied  with  a  pamphlet  in  En^ 
fish  to  insure  it  a  wider  circulation.  The  ta^^ 
of  settling  the  Jewish  question  in  this  w^ 
seems  so  hopeless  that  we  wonder  that  men  cto 
be  found  who  are  brave  enough  to  try  it  Hut 
who,  then,  can  suggest  a  better  one  ? 


THE  SYNOD  OF  PENNSYLVANU. 

The  Caee  of  Rev.  J.  W.  White. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  to  know  the  view  and  action 
taken  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  case  of  Rev.  Mr.  White  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Huntingdon.  It  should  be  pre¬ 
mised  that  the  attendance  on  the  Synod  was, 
everything  being  considered,  quite  large,  near¬ 
ly  six  hundred  being  enrolled,  though  that 
number  never  participated  in  the  voting.  It 
should  be  also  remarked  that  the  records  of 
the  Presbytery  were  at  first  committed  to  the 
usual  small  committee,  and  then  to  the  same 
committee,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Rev. 
Drs.  Logan,  R.  M.  Patterson,  and  T.  H.  Rob¬ 
inson.  The  result  of  their  examination  is  found 
in  the  following  report ; 

“  In  the  case  of  Rev.  John  W.  White  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  erred,  in  that  after  having  carefully  and 
patiently  tried  and  convicted  the  brother  of  gross 
departure  from  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the 
Chureh,  they  permitted  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
Presbytery  without  censure,  while  a  motion  to 
suspend  him  from  the  ministry  was  pending. 
The  Presbytery  should  have  Inflicted  such  censure 
as  the  grave  errors  of  this  pwtor  demanded,  ac¬ 
cording  to  discipiine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  taking  this  exception  the  ^nod  appreciates 
the  motives  which  manifestly  influenced  the  mem¬ 
bers  ef  the  Presbytery  in  dealing  as  they  did 
with  their  copresbyter,  and  the  extreme  gentle¬ 
ness  and  forbearance  which  they  manifested 
toward  him.  But  their  departure  from  the  strict 
constitutional  mode  of  proceeding  must  not  be 
accepted  as  a  precedent.  The  Synod  the  more 
contents  itself  with  a  single  exception  in  view  of 
the  healthy  stand  for  orthodoxy,  and  for  adher¬ 
ence  to  our  Standards,  which  the  Presbytery  took 
in  the  case,  and  which  is  specially  commended  by 
the  Synod.” 

The  report  was  adopted  by  Synod  with  scarce¬ 
ly  a  dissenting  vote  and  without  any  discussion 
or  remark.  Now  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
expectation  had  been  aroused  that  the  case 
would  give  rise  to  much  debate,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  so  quiet  a  disposal  was  made  of  a 
case  which  has  excited  much  comment.  It  has 
especially  been  urged  that  the  conviction  of 


The  Christian  Advocate : 

The  letter  respecting  the  struggle  for  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  Congo  valley,  recently  written 
by  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer,  has 
attracted  much  attention  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  His  beiief  that  this  river  is  yet  to  re¬ 
deem  the  Dark  Continent,  is  well  founded.  He 
estimates  that  the  main  channel  of  the  Congo 
has  1,0(X)  miles  of  navigable  water,  and  that  its 
tributaries  have  8,620  miles  more.  This  im¬ 
mense  region,  abounding  in  natural  wealth, 
must,  he  thinks,  be  under  English  control,  in 
order  to  promote  its  development  into  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  English  are  the  ship-builders,  the 
explorers,  the  traders,  and  the  civilizers  of  the 
world.  If  the  English  give  up  the  Congo  to 
the  Portuguese,  they  will  lock  the  gates  of  op¬ 
portunity  against  themselves,  and  deliver  the 
poor  natives,  soul  and  body,  « to  hell  and  slav¬ 
ery.”  He  advisee  that  the  English  people 
should  observe  their  treaties  with  the  native 
chiefs  of  the  lower  Congo,  protecting  Ahem  ac¬ 
cording  to  promise,  and  proclaim  a  protecto¬ 
rate  over  the  Congo  as  a  legitimate  duty  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  treaties.  It  was  Living^stone,  an 
Englishman,  who  disoovered  the  river ;  it  was 


TALKING  WITH  OUR  ETIK 

A  dear  little  child,  about  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  was  lying  in  bed  one  morning,  looking  in 
her  mother’s  face,  who  in  turn  was  gazing  fond¬ 
ly  on  the  child.  Neither  spoke  for  awhile,  when  i 
the  little  one  smilingly  said  “  You’re  talking  to  A 
me,  mamma.”  “  No,  darling,”  said  her  ihother,^ 
“  I  did  not  say  anything.”  She  quickly  replied 
“  Yes,  mamma,  you  is  talking  to  me  wlv  your 
eyes,  and  you  say  *  O  you  dear  little  girl,  how 
do  love  you  1  ’  ” 
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have  performed  the  commandment  of  the  Lord." 
Here  was  hypocrisy  and  a  plain  falsehood.  True 
he  had  destroyed  the  army  of  the  Amalekites,  and 
in  this  respect  had  obeyed  the  Lord,  but  he  had 
not  completely  annihilated  them,  for  Agag  was 
living,  and  the  spoii  from  the  enemy’s  property 
was  in  the  hands  of  Israel — “  For  whosoever  shall 
keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point, 
he  is  guilty  of  all.” — James  11.  10. 

2.  The  bleating  of  the  sheep  and  the  lowing  of 
the  oxen,  which  Samuel  hears,  convicts  the  king 
of  falsehood,  and  so  he  is  compelled  to  utter  more 
lies,  in  order  to  cover  up  his  untruthfulness 
(verses  14,  15).  In  his  defence  he  pleads  two 
excuses.  The  first  was  that  the  sparing  of  the 
cattle  was  the  act  of  the  people,  and  not  his  own. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  destruction  visited  upon 
Amalek,  you  will  notice  that  he  says  “  We,"  but 
when  he  seeks  to  explain  the  disobedience,  he 
says  “the  people  spared.”  That  is,  he  meanly 
would  shift  the  responsibility  from  himself  upon 
others.  But  this,  too,  was  a  falsehood,  as  we 
know  from  the  ninth  verse,  where  we  read  “Saul 
and  the  people  spared  Agag  and  the  best  of  the 
sheep,”  and  we  knew  this  also  from  the  fact  that 
Saul  was  the  king,  and  nothing  could  be  done 
without  his  command  or  permission. 

His  second  plea  in  his  own  defence  was  that 
the  purpose  in  sparing  the  cattle  of  the  enemy  was 
to  use  them  in  sacrifices.  Whether  there  was  any 
such  thought  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but 
probably  it  was  another  falsehood,  invented  at 
the  moment  to  cover  his  great  sin.  Surely  there 
were  enough  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  possession  of 
the  Israelites,  without  using  the  property  of  the 
enemy  for  this  purpose.  And  then  again,  Saul 
must  have  known  that  since  God  had  expressly 
commanded  him  to  destroy  all  the  property  of 
the  Amalekites,  He  would  not  accept  as  a  sacrifice 
what  had  been  acquired  by  wilful  disobedience. 
But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  Saul 
had  right  intentions  when  he  spared  the  cattle 
from  destruction,  it  was  just  as  truly  disobedience 
of  a  clear  command  of  Jehavah.  Good  intentions 
are  never  an  excuse  for  wrong-doing,  except  when 
we  act  up  fully  to  the  light  God  has  given  us. 
But  to  make  this  plea  in  the  face  of  an  unmistak¬ 
able  command  of  God  to  an  opposite  course,  is  so 
transparent  that  no  argument  is  needed  to  expose 
its  folly  and  wickedness. 

In  verses  17-20,  we  have  the  words  of  Samuel  in 
reply  to  these  miserable  and  hypocritical  excuses 
of  the  king.  Samuel  spoke  now,  not  as  the  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  Saul,  but  as  a  prophet  and  the 
mouthpiece  of  J ehovah.  His  words  were  power¬ 
ful  and  crushing,  and  they  were  all  addressed  to 
the  conscience  of  the  disobedient  king.  He  re¬ 
minds  him  of  his  former  low  position,  as  proved 
by  his  own  words,  when  the  kingdom  was  offered 
to  him  (ix.  21).  Then  he  had  modesty  and  humil¬ 
ity,  for  he  was  “  little  in  his  own  sight.”  Then  he 
goes  on  to  show  him  that  it  was  God  who  elevated 
him  who  was  so  little  to  the  throne,  not  for  any¬ 
thing  in  him,  but  purely  as  an  act  of  grace.  And 
therefore,  by  accepting  this  gracious  elevation, 
he  came  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  obey  God 
and  to  do  His  will.  God  bad  sent  him  on  a  mis¬ 
sion.  He  had  distinctly  told  him  what  he  was  to 
do,  so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  or  question  as 
to  the  divine  will,  and  Saul’s  part  was  to  fulfil 
this  mission  perfectly  in  all  its  minutiae,  leaving 
the  consequences  to  him  who  said  “  Go.”  Then 
in  addition  to  this  overwhelming  argument  in 
favor  of  Implieit  obedience,  there  was  another, 
viz :  the  fact  of  the  great  wickedness  of  the  Amal¬ 
ekites,  for  they  had  fought  to  annihilate  God’s 
people,  and  therefore  were  themselves  doomed  to 
annihilation.  “  Go  and  utterly  destroy  the  sinners, 
the  Amalekites.”  This  fact  should  have  been 
enough  for  Saul,  who  as  king  should  have  been 
zealous  in  maintaining  the  honor  of  Jehovah. 
Having  said  this,  Samuel  charges  Saul  with  wilful 
disobedience  to  the  “voice  of  the  Lord.”  That 
'  voice  bad  spoken  so  plainly  and  emphatically, 
that  Saul  was  shut  up' to  simple  obedience;  no 
room  was  left  for  his.  private  judgment,  nor  any 
ground  upon  which  to  spare  a  single  sheep  or  ox 
for  sacrifice. 

We  have  a  ^ad  revelation  of  the  deep-seated 
hypocrisy  and  strong  self-will  of  Saul  in  his  reply 
to  the  stem  accusations  of  the  prophet. 

Vebses  20,  21.  First,  he  boldly  affirms  that  he 
is  innocent  of  the  charge  of  disobedience  to  the 
voice  of  the  Lord.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  de¬ 
clare  that  he  has  “utterly  destroyed  the  Amale¬ 
kites.”  Since  Saul  knew  that  the  command  for 
destruction  embraced  all  the  property  of  the  ene¬ 
my  (that  is,  the  annihilation  of  every  thing  beiong- 
ing  to  this  old  and  bitter  opposer  of  Jehovah),  he  I 
must  have  known  that  his  statement  “I  have  ut- 
terly  destroyed  the  Amalekites,”  was  a  falsehood. 
Second,  he  again  repeats  the  weak  excuse  that  the 
people  disobeyed  God,  and  not  he,  and  that  their 
only  object  was  that  they  might  sacrifice  unto  the 
Lord.  It  is  plain  from  this  deceitful  self-justifi¬ 
cation  that  Saul’s  heart  had  become  hardened,  so 
that  not  even  the  powerful  condemnation  of  Sam¬ 
uel  could  soften  it. 

And  now  (verses  22,  23)  the  true  prophetic  spirit 
is  fully  roused  in  Samuel,  and  he  tears  away  as 
worthless  these  cloaks  of  excuses  and  lies  with 
which  Saul  has  been  trying  to  conceal  his  sin. 
He  declares 

1.  That  the  delight  of  God  is  in  obedience  rather 
than  in  outward  ceremonial. 

2.  That  obedience  on  the  part  of  His  children  is 
the  first  and  highest  duty,  and  that  the  matter  of 
sacrifices  is  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
No  offering  with  a  disobedient  heart  can  please 
God,  but  only  a  spirit  of  complete  subjection  to 
His  will  can  bring  an  acoeptable  offering.  If  a 
loving,  obedient  heart  is  lacking,  all  sacrifices  are 
an  abomination.  Before  the  “  fat  of  rams  ”  is  con¬ 
secrated  upon  the  altar,  the  whole  man  must  be 
consecrated — that  is,  we  must  have  given  our¬ 
selves  before  God  will  accept  any  outward  gift 
from  our  hands.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no 
man  can  gain  absolution  from  moral  duty  by  the 
discharge  of  religious  works.  Even  in  the  Levit- 
ical  worship  God  always  and  chiefiy  looked  to  the 
inner  (Ezek.  vi.  6;  Psa.  li.  18,  19).  My  fellow- 
Cbristian,  make  thy  Christianity,  then,  consist 
not  in  the  outward,  but  in  the  inward,  and  wor- 
sbip.God  in  spirit  and  truth  (John  iv.  24). 

3.  Samuel  declares  that  just  as  the  heathen  re¬ 
ject  God  by  their  divinations  and  idolatry,  so  dis¬ 
obedience  or  rebellion  (for  to  disobey  is  to  rebel) 
and  stubbornness  are  as  truly  a  rejection  of  God. 
He  thus  places  the  sin  of  the  anointed  king  of  Is¬ 
rael  on  a  par,  as  regards  guilt,  with  the  sins  of  the 
heathen.  By  “stubbornness”  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  wilful  and  presumptuous  sin.  Bead  Deut. 
xvlii.  9-12  to  learn  how  God  regarded  the  sin  of 
witchcraft.  Saul  had  rejected  God  by  His  disobe¬ 
dience,  and  God  now  rejects  Saul  as  unfit  and  un¬ 
worthy  to  rule  over  Israel,  and  to  be  rejected  by 
God  is  to  be  abandoned  to  one’s  passions  and 
lusts. 

Vebskb  24,  25.  Saul  sees  now  that  he  cannot 
deceive  God  or  His  prophet,  and  so  he  attempts 
no  longer  to  justify  himself  or  to  palliate  his  sin, 
but  confesses  that  he  has  sinned.  He  was  forced 
to  this  confession  by  the  bold  uncovering  of  his 
lies,  and  by  the  terrible  sentence  of  rejection 
which  Samuel  has  pronounced.  It  was  not  true 
penitence,  and  you  will  notice  that  his  hypocrisy 
all  through  this  interview  is  disclosed  by  his  own 
words:  “I  feared  the  people  and  obeyed  their 
voice.”  He  cared  more  for  the  favor  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  than  he  did  for  the  favor  of  God,  and  in  this 
statement  you  perceive  that  he  is  even  now  trying 
to  soften  his  own  guilt  by  bringing  in  the  act  of 
the  people.  There  is  no  trace  here  of  brokenness 
of  heart,  but  only  a  dread  of  punishment. 
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truly  penitent.  He  refuses  Saul’s  request,  and  he 
repeats  the  awful  sentence. 

Kitto  says  “  It  would  be  wrong  to  consider  this 
as  the  sole  act  or  omission  for  which  this  rejec¬ 
tion  was  Incurred.  It  was  but  one  of  many  acts 
by  which  he  indicated  an  utter  incapability  of  ap¬ 
prehending  his  true  position,  and  in  consequence 
manifested  dispositions  and  conduct  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  government  which 
the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  indeed  the  very  ob¬ 
jects  of  its  foundation,  made  it  most  essential  to 
maintain.  Unless  the  attempts  at  absolute  Inde¬ 
pendence  made  by  Saul  were  checked,  or  visited 
with  some  signal  mark  of  the  divine  displeasure, 
the  precedents  established  by  the  first  king  were 
likely  to  become  the  rule  to  future  sovereigns. 
And  hence  the  necessity  now  at  the  beginning,  of 
peculiar  strictness,  and  even  of  severity,  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  establishment  of  bad  rules  and  prece¬ 
dents  for  future  reigns.” 


e  English  missionaries  to  the  Maiagassy  Prime 
ii  lister  prevented  the  French  Jesuits  from  being 
i  rdered.  For  this  Intervention  the  Jesuits  have 
i  tten  a  letter  of  gratitude.  Later  advices  are 
he  further  effect  that  the  French  Minister  for 
eign  Affairs  has  written  officially  to  the  British 
•sign  Office  regretting  the  occurrence.  Mr.  Shaw 
o  receive  about  $5,000  in  the  way  of  indemnity 
losses  and  imprisonment. 

'he  total  receipts  of  our  Presbyterian  Foreign 
trd  from  May  1st  to  Oct.  1st  of  this  year  was 
9,193.  Last  year  to  the  same  date,  $104,430. 
:  it  is  to  be  said  that  in  the  $102,193  are  $10,600 
t  for  the  debt,  so  that  for  current  work  the 
{tributions  of  the  Church  have  been  only  $92,- 
,  or  $14,237  less  than  for  the  same  period  of 
t  year.  The  disparity  will  increase  unless  met 
the  churches  very  soon  after  this  date.  Last 
ir  a  large  legacy  was  received,  which  brought 
lef  to  the  treasury.  No  such  legacy  has  been 
orted  for  this  year.  The  treasurer  has  borrow- 
heavily  to  meet  maturing  bills.  This  simple 
tement  should  be  sufficient  to  stir  up  all  who 
uld  advance  the  missionary  cause. 

Che  number  of  missionaries  sent  out  since  May 
;,  Including  a  few  persons  now  on  the  eve  of 
ling,  is  49.  Of  these  33  are  new  laborers,  and 
ireturning  to  their  fields.  Men,  21 ;  women,  29. 
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The  New  York  Tribune  once  said:  “In  the  avalanche  of  immoral  literature  that  threatens  the 
children,  some  strong,  vitally  wholesome,  and  really  attractive  magazine  is  required  for  them,  and 
St.  Nicholas  has  reached  a  higher  platform,  and  commands  for  this  service  wider  resources  in  art 
and  letters,  than  any  of  its  predecessors  or  contemporaries."  The  reference  to  the  wide  resources  in 
art  and  letters  commanded  by  St.  Nicholas  was  never  more  fully  illustrated  than  by  the  extrordlnary 
list  of  attractions  which  that  magazine  now  announces  for  its  future  numbers.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  some  of  the  special  features : 

HOW  THE  EOBUr  CAME,  an  Indian  legend  told  in  verse,  by  -  -  -  JOHH  G.  WHUTIEE. 

SPIMNIHG-WHEEL  STOBIES,  a  serial  for  girls,  by . lOUISA  M.  ALCOTT. 

THE  LAND  OP  PIEB,  a  serial  story  for  boys,  by . CAPT.  MATHE  EEH). 

“  TALES  OP  TWO  CONnHEHTS,'’  a  series  of  Norwegian  stories,  by  -  -  H.  H.  BOTESEH. 

THE  SCARLET  TAHAGSB,  a  short  serial  for  boys,  by  -'  -  -  -  -  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

“AUnOH,  AURIA,  AHD  MOHA,^  a  two-part  story,  by . JULIAH  HAWTHORHE. 

“PABS  OH  A  STREET-CAR,”  a  characteristic  paper,  by . CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARHER 

“  CHRISTHAS  AT  THE  PINK  BOARDING  HOUSE,”  a  two-part  story,  by  -  H.  H. 

AH  AMEHTniTT  HUHTIHG  STORY,  by  the  well  known  writer  and  archer,  -  MAURICE  THOMPSON. 

SIX  HUMOROUS  PAJRT  STORIES,  by . PRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 

A  STORY  POR  GIRLS,  by  the  popular  writer . Mn.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY. 

YOUNG  ARTISANS,  a  valuable  series  of  practical  papers,  by  -  -  -  CHAS.  G.  LELAND. 

“PRAIRIE  AND  CANON  STORIES,”  by  the  frontiersman  and  poet,  -  -  JOAqUIN  MILLER. 

“CHILDREN  OP  THE  COLD,”  by  the  Arctic  commander,  ....  UEDT.  PRED’K  SCHWATKA 

“SUPPORTINO  HERSELP,”  a  timely  subject,  treated  by . ELIZAHTH  STUART  PHELPS 

PAPERS  ON  THE  CURIOUS  HISTORY  OP  THE  ALPHABET,  by  -  -  -  HENRY  ECKPORD. 
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MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE 


A  London  dispatch  says  that  a  few  men  have 
contributed  £6,000  to  pay  the  preliminary  expenses 
of  the  six  months  mission  of  Moody  and  Sankey. 

The  McAll  mission  is  to  establish  a  mission  in 
Calais,  where,  until  a  short  time  ago,  no  Protes¬ 
tant  preacher’s  voice  has  been  heard  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

Negotiations  for  union  between  the  Waidenslan 
Church  and  the  Free  Church  of  Italy  have  taken  a 
hopeful  turn.  Both  those  Churches  are  Presby¬ 
terian. 

President  Seelye  of  Amherst  College,  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  American  Board,  said  that  the 
missionary  work  is  the  grandest  work  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century. 

The  Bev.  J.  D.  Eaton  enters  upon  his  second 
year  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  with  an.  audience 
which  occupies  every  seat  in  the  chapel,  one-half 
of  the  people  being  Mexicans. 

A  letter  from  Ongole,  published  in  the  Indian 
Baptist,  communicates  the  joyful  news  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  converts  from  heathen¬ 
ism,  having  been  baptized  on  a  recent  occasion  by 
Bev.  J.  E.  Clough. 

The  Bev.  A.  F.  Fainter  of  Travancore,  India, 
reports  a  remarkable  movement  among  the  Hill 
Arrians.  In  one  district  157  adult  males  gave  up 
their  idols  and  removed  their  heathen  marks  at 
one  time,  inciuding  one  of  the  chief  devil-priests. 

Ten  of  our  home  mission  churches  in  Wisconsin* 
become  this  year  benefactors  to,  instead  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of,  the  Board.  Doubtless  their  improved 
condition  will  result  in  advantage  to  foreign  as 
well  as  to  home  missions.  The  cause  is  one. 

We  learn  from  the  “Missionary  Link”  that  the 
Woman’s  Union  Missionary  Society  have  honored 
the  memory  of  their  first  president,  the  late  Mrs. 
T.  C.  Doremus,  by  naming  their  Home  in  Calcutta 
the  “Doremus  American  Zenana  Mission.” 

The  Corean  Ambassadors  lately  here  in  New 
York  are  now  returning  home  by  way  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Their  visit  to  this  country  has  made  a  very 
favorable  impression  on  them.  Thus  the  last  na¬ 
tion  that  seemed  to  present  a  united  barrier  to 
the  Incoming  of  better  things,  has  yielded. 

The  wider  use  ef  laymen  and  laywomen  in  the 
Church  was  emphasized  at  Philadelphia  last  week 
as  a  thing  to  be  sought.  The  Churchman  says 
that  if  this  wider  use  becomes  a  fact,  it  means 
“  the  beginning  of  a  great  stride  forward.”  The 
point  is  one  for  Christians  other  than  Episco¬ 
palians  to  ponder.  Lay  work  needs  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  every  ch  urch. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  now  a  himdred 
congregations  in  Mexico,  and  several  good  schools ; 
also  ten  native  preachers,  and  four  more;  ready 
for  ordination.  The  work  is  described  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Milton  Greene  in  The  Evangelist  of  la^il. 
week,  and  also  in  one  or  two  earlier  numbers,  and 
is  one  of  great  interest.  Our  missionaries  there 
are  working  with  great  wisdom  and  consecration, 
and  they  should  have  the  prayers  and  abundant 
aid  of  all  who  love  the  the  truth. 

What  is  known  as  Harley  House  is  the  Central 
College  and  Training  Home  for  the  education  of 
missionaries,  conducted  by  Bev.  and  Mrs.  H.  Grat¬ 
tan  Guinness  in  East  London.  It  is  a  practical 
training  institute  where  Christian  young  men  are 
tested  and  instructed  for  evangelistic  work,  and 
prepared  to  labor  as  missionaries.  There  is  a  simi¬ 
lar  establishment  at  Hulme  Cliff,  among  the  love¬ 
ly  dales  of  Derbyshire,  where  the  students  can 
engage  in  healthful  outdoor  labor.  During  the 
last  year  these  have  sent  out  51  students,  13  of 
whom  are  now  laboring  in  different  countries  of 
Europe,  10  in  North  and  South  America,  9  in  Asia, 
18  in  Africa,  and  one  in  New  Zealand.  For  nine 
years  they  have  sent  out  on  an  average  one  mis¬ 
sionary  every  fortnight,  and  during  the  last  year 
or  two  the  average  has  been  one  a  week,  Mrs. 
Guinness,  in  speaking  of  the  feature  of  the  insti¬ 
tute,  which  requires  two  hours  of  evangelistic 
work  daily  in  addition  to  six  or  seven  hours  of 
study,  says  that  the  original  purpose  was  to  have 
a  Training  Home,  and  hot  a  mere  college  or  teach¬ 
ing  home,  for  missionaries.  Intelligent  young 
men  who  have  already  had  a  good  secular  educa¬ 
tion  are  preferred,  who  desire  leisure  and  help  for 
the  prosecution  of  special  Biblical,  theological, 
and  other  studies  which  will  fit  them  for  their 
work.  A  two,  three,  or  four  years’  course  is  given 
to  such  students,  according  to  the  merits  of  each 
case.  “We  realize,”  she  says,  “that  men  of  all 
classes  are  required  in  the  mission-field :  preach¬ 
ers,  teachers  and  evangelists,  doctors,  students 
and  linguists,  agriculturists,  mechanics  and  sail¬ 
ors,  helpers  of  all  sorts,  are  wanted ;  and  all 
should  be  men,  not  only  of  a  missionary  spirit, 
but  practical  men,  of  trained  and  proved  capacity 
for  soul-winning  work.” 

The  French  Cabinet  are  evidently  ashamed  of 
their  late  unprovoked  aggressions  upon  Madagas¬ 
car,  though  how  far  the  Government  will  make 
amends  is  not  certain.  An  indemnity  which  will 
repair  the  losses  and  indignities  visited  upon  mis¬ 
sionary  Shaw  of  the  London  Society,  so  far  as 
a  money  consideration  can  do  so,  is  promised. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  recently  gave  Mr. 
Shaw  and  Bev.  G.  Cousins  from  Antananarivo,  the 
capital,  a  welcome  which  really  amounted  to  an 
indignation  meeting.  Exeter  Hall  was  crowded 
by  those  who  warmly  sympathized  with  the  Mad¬ 
agascar  people,  and  Mr.  Cousins  gave  a  clear  ac¬ 
count  of  the  grand  advance  which  they  had  made 
since  the  Society  began  its  work,  and  of  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  claim  of  the  French,  which  he  said 
“they  make  a  pretext  of,  as  the  wolf  did  in  his 
quarrel  with  the  lamb.”  Mr.  Shaw  followed  with 
a  narrative  of  his  imprisonment  for  two  months 
on  the  French  war-ship,  where,  according  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “he  was  never  tried  for  any 
offence,  was  fed  like  a  felon,  was  subjected  to 
great  personal  discomfort,  and  then  at  laat  was 
set  at  liberty  without  an  apology.”  The  address¬ 
es  of  both  speakers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  officers 
of  the  meeting,  were  intentionally  guarded,  so  as 
not  to  excite  a  defiant  spirit  against  France.  But 
when  Mr.  Shaw,  in  referring  to  the  Christian  spir¬ 
it  that  actuated  the  natives,  gave  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  that  they  respected  the  Genevan  Gross,  while 
the  French  Commissionnaire  declared  that  the 
Admiral  would  not  respect  it  either  on  the  arm  or 
on  the  flag  over  the  hospital,  the  indignation  of 
the  audience  could  not  be  restrained.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Jesuit  Instigators  of  the  plot  against 
the  feeble  Government  of  Madagascar  overreach¬ 
ed  themselves  when  In  carrying  it  out  the  great 
wrong  was  committed  that  has  touched  the  heart 
of  the  English  nation. 

It  is  now  said  that  only  the  representations  of 


lombia,  and  Mexico.  Meantime  the  number  of 
nverts  added  to  the  Church,  as  reported  in  the 
)cord,  is  783,  in  thirteen  missions.  This  should 
a  time  of  great  expectations  on  the  part  of 
Issionaries  and  their  supporters,  and  of  corre- 
onding  deeds. 


ARBSSTINO  the  PBOGBESS  OF  CONSUMPTION  AND 
)  HOLDING  THE  DISEASE  IN  CHECK. 

iThe  action  of  Compound  Oxygon  in  arresting  the 
ogress  of  Consumption  and  holding  the  disease 
ID  check  has  been  very  marked  under  our  *Treat- 
n^ent.  The  following  is  one  of  many  cases : 

“  Wentwobth,  N.  S.,  July  28th,  1882. 

I"  3.  Btabket  &  Palen.  Dear  Sirs :  I  have  been 
Compound  Oxygen  about  eleven  months  with 
remits.  Other  remedies  had  failed ;  physicians 
me  no  encouragement,  and  seeing  your  adver- 
lent  I  resolved  to  try  it,  but  only  as  an  exper- 
t.  When  I  had  used  it  a  few  weeks  a  decided 
jvement  was  apparent.  Night  sweats,  vomiting 
Mer  meals,  raising  of  blood,  arid  other  threatening 
f^ptoms  were  soon  brought  under  control.  My 
^ig^ion  improved ;  my  appetite  became  good ;  in- 
I’deed,  my  whole  system  seemed  to  undergo  a  change 
for  the  better  during  the  first  three  weeks.  During 


will  be  plainly  seen.  These  are  the  more  promi- 
aent  facts:  God  commanded  the  King  of  Israel 
through  Samuel  the  prophet  to  go  forth  and  smite 
Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  him.  Now  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  in  our  ignorance  of  all  the  circum- 
Ft'^nces  which  led  to  this  divine  command  for  ex¬ 
termination,  to  understand  why  it  should  have 
been  given,  and  therefore  it  is  foolish  to  attempt 
aay  explanation.  We  only  know  that  God  cannot 
<lo  wrong,  that  infinite  love  is  one  of  His  attri¬ 
butes,  and  that  what  we  do  not  see  clearly  now 
will  be  perfectly  and  gloriously  revealed  hereafter. 

But  while  we  cannot  understand  this  command 
<of  Jehovah  in  all  its  terrible  extent,  we  should 
note  the  reason  given  in  the  second  verse  of  this 
chapter,  “how  he  (the  Amalekite)  laid  wait  for 
him  in  the  way,”  and  read  in  connection  with  this 
poasagt!  Exod.  xvii.  8-16,  the  history  of  the  first 
battle  with  Amalek,  and  Deut.  xxv.  17-19,  where 
w«  find  that  in  this  battle  in  the  wilderness,  the 
woeiay  smote  the  “  hindmost,”  and  those  that 
were  “faint  and  weary,”  and  this  provoked  the 
Mger  of  God,  so  that  the  decree  went  forth  to 
“blot out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under 
heaven.”  Now  at  the  period  of  history  indicated 
by  our  leesoc,  the  time  had  come  for  this  purpose 
of  God  to  be  executed,  and  Saul  was  the  divinely 
okooeo  instrument  to  perform  this  will  of  Jehovah. 
You  will  notice,  therefore,  that  when  Samuel  in- 
fotwiod  Saul  of  this  duty  laid  upon  him,  he  must 
have  known  of  this  old  decree  against  Amalek, 
and  this  knowledge  increased  the  guilt  of  his  dis- 
obadlenoe. 

Now  what  did  Saul  do  after  he  had  received  the 
message  from  Samuel  ?  Answers— 

1.  He  summoned  the  people  together  and  told 
them  the  message. 

9.  He  gathered  an  army,  and  a  very  large  army, 
numbering  two  hundred  thousand  infantry,  beside 
ten  thousand  men  of  Judah. 

I  $.  He  marched  againstthe  Amalekites  and  gain¬ 
ed  a  victory  over  them,  and  “destroyed  all  the 
psaple  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.” 

Bo  far  Saul  did  well,  and  God’s  purpose  seemed 
to  have  been  grandly  executed. 

It  would  be  wise  for  the  teacher  at  this  point  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  history  of 
Saal  as  the  King  of  Israel  up  to  the  events  of  this 
chapter.  And  notice 

1.  He  was  a  man  of  splendid  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  that  the  people  were  proud  of  his  kingly  ap. 
pearance. 

2.  He  certainly  had  also  splendid  gifts,  which 
contributed  to  the  glory  of  his  reign.  Especially 
was  he  preeminent  as  a  warrior  and  a  military  dis¬ 
ciplinarian.  “A  knightly  King  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  people,  who  formed  about  him  a  school  of 
heroes,  and  drew  to  him  a  vigorous  army,  and  a 
knightly  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  army.  But 
Saul  led  the  way  in  war-like  spirit,  no  less  than  in 
all  the  virtues  of  self-denial  and  self-discipline — 
he  was  a  warrior-hero  who  maintained  on  the 
throne  the  moderation  of  his  former  life.” 

3.  The  weakness  of  Saul  as  King  was  a  lack  of 
that  humility  and  submission  to  Jehovah  which 
alone  could  ensure  his  own  continued  reign  and 
the  prosperity  of  Israel.  Bead  chapters  13  and  14. 
And  this  weakness  sprang  from  a  lack  of  faith  in 
God,  and  because  of  this  lack  he  fell  into  unbe¬ 
lief  and  positive  disobedience. 

4.  For  this  the  stem  sentence  is  pronounced 
upon  the  King  and  his  house  (xiii.  13,  14).  The 
sentence  appears  at  first  very  heavy  for  a  sin 
which  was  apparently  only  trifiing,  but  there  are 
no  little  sins  in  God’s  eight,  and  Saul  had  to  learn 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  Jehovah  as  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  over  Israel. 

Our  lesson  is  an  account  of  another  act  of  dis¬ 
obedience  on  the  part  of  Saul,  who  thus  was  filling 
up  the  cup  of  his  own  destruction.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  that  he  smote  and  destroyed  the  army 
•f  Amalek,  and  so  far  he  did  what  was  command¬ 
ed  by  God,  but  he  was  disobedient  in  two  ways : 
he  spared  the  cattle  of  the  enemy,  and  he  also 
spared  the  life  of  Agag  the  king.  In  this  lesson 
we  have  recorded  the  conversation  between  the 
prophet  and  the  disobedient  monarch  at  Gilgal, 
and  it  is  full  of  the  most  intense  interest.  If  you 
will  read  the  eleventh  verse,, you  will  notice  two 
suggestive  facts : 

1.  God  knew  of  the  disobedience  of  Saul  with¬ 
out  any  information  from  man.  The  first  tidings 
of  the  sad  event  came  to  Samuel  through  a  divine 
message,  but  “  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every 
place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good  ”  (Prov.  xv. 
3),  and  we  cannot  speak  a  word  but  God  hears  it ; 
we  cannot  do  an  act  but  He  sees  it ;  we  cannot 
cherish  a  thought  in  the  most  secret  chamber  of 
the  soul  but  it  is  perfectly  manifest  in  His  sight. 
We  should  always  remember  “  Thou,  God,  seest 
me.” 

2.  Samuel  prayed  all  night  for  Saul.  It  may  be 
true,  as  some  wrlte»  have  supposed,  that  Samuel 
did  not  know  the  nature  of  Saul’s  sin ;  and  so  un¬ 
able  to  grasp  its  enormity,  he  prays  as  a  priestly 
mediator  that  the  klag  may  be  forgiven.  It  is, 
nowever,  more  probable  that  Samuel  was  inform¬ 
ed  by  God  what  Saul  had  done ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  te  doubt  that  he  loved  the  young  king,  he 
admired  his  gifts,  and  he  was  filled  with  horror  at 
the  sentence  of  the  divine  rejection.  And  so  he 
prayed  all  night,  pleading  with  God  to  forgive  the 
disobedience  of  Saul,  and  lift  off  the  fearful  con¬ 
demnation.  The  question  arises.  Why  did  not 
this  wrestling  supplication  prevail  7  And  there 
can  be  but  one  answer :  God  can  only  forgive  a 
penitent  sinner;  “if  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins.”  But 
Saul  was  not  penitent,,as  we  shall  discover  in  the 
study  of  the  lesson. 

Now  notice  the  position  taken  by  the  diso- 
bcdieet  king  in  this  Inter^'iew  at  Gilgal : 

1  UesBeets  Samuel  with  a  protestation  of  obedl- 
■•acr  :«•  tie  commands  of  Jehovah  (verse  13) — “I 


\It  is  with  feelings  oj  gratitude  that  I  acknowledge  the 
great  and  unexpected  benefit  derived  from  your 
^  Treatment.  I  am  not  well,  I  do  not  expect  to  get 
well,  as  one  of  my  lungs  is  considerably  broken. 
iBut  your  Treatment,  by  controlling  and  holding 
in  check  my  worst  symptoms,  will  certainly  pro¬ 
long  life  Indefinitely.  B.  Bibd.” 

1  Our  “  Treatise  on  (impound  Oxygen,"  containing 
I  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of 
'  this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record 
of  surprising  cures  In  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range 
of  chronic  diseases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs. 
Stabkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 
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IT  IS  PUBLISHED  WITH  MUSIC  AT 

35  Cents  for  Single  Copies,  or  at  rate  of  $30  per  100. 

THE  HYMNS  ONLY 

(Without  music)  are  In  three  styles  of  binding : 

Strong  Paper  Covers,  10  Cents ;  Boards,  15  Cents ; 
Embossed  Flexible  Leather,  25  Cents. 

The  favor  with  which  the  Hymnal  has  been  received,  and 
the  warm  commendation  of  It  by  competent  Judgee,  warrant 
the  statement  that  the  Board  of  Publication  has  succeeded 
In  producing  a  book  tor  Sabbath-echool  use  which,  both  in 
the  selection  of  the  Hymns  and  the  adaptation  of  the  tunes, 

SUCCESS, 

and  which  will  give  the  Presbyterian  Church  its  long-looked 
lor  Sabbath-school,  as  well  as  Social-meeting  Hymn-Book. 

While  avoiding  too  high  a  style,  which  renders  some  re¬ 
cent  books  unfit  for  general  use.  It  Is  yet  all  that  can  1^ 
asked  for  in  that  line;  and  while  giving  a  considerable 
numlMr  of  the  Standard  Hymns  of  the  Church,  it  also  con¬ 
tains  both  Hymns  and  Tunes 

“LIVELY” 

enough.  Taken  as  a  whole,  our  Church  can  safely  be  urged 
to  examine  and  adapt  this  effort  for  the  young,  as  It  has  the 
Hymnal  for  Church  use. 

Sample  copiet  sent,  by  mail  on  rMeipt  of  36  cents  by 


Tone, Ti|i,Wortnaiisliii  ail  Onralnlity. 

WIU.1AM  KM  ABB  *  CO. 


E.  Howard  &  Co.’8 

TOWER  CROCKS 

lave  been  tested  Ibr  fbrtp  years.  WamsHted  t 
every  respect.  Send  for  elrcnlar. 

The  S.  Soward  ^atch  and  Olook  Oo., 

SB  MAIDEN  LANE,  lid  TREMONT  ST., 

NEW  YOBK.  BOSTON. 


Mos.  304  West  Baltimore  Street, 

Baltimore.  No.  iia  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


For  ploasmrs 
and  bu!<ine>a 


A  NEW.  original,  chonnlanto-i  for  projectingand 
liirging  ptiotogninliK,  chroiuo  «iI3s,  o.mune  pictnrcsi 
olijiHitH.  Works  like  nio^e,  unit  ilullghtH  am]  mysti 
everybody.  8<‘n<l  tor  our  full  and  freeilescriptivecirct 
S  il.  lliu.  PUB.  Co.,  ISa  East  -.wth  St,  Now  York. 


Offlce,  No.  119  Broadway, 

SIXTIETH  SEin-AVKUAL  STATEIOKT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Pint  day  at 
JULY,  1883. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,812,267  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  209,711  21 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,740,292  61 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  ■  •  $7,171,270  82 


Oood  Pay  for  Agents.  $100  to  $300  per  month 
made  selling  onr  dne  Books  dc  Bibles. 

Write  to  J.  C.  MeCnrdy  d(  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  ’SWJT  TORS. 

Sixty-flnt  Seml-Annnal  Statement,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1^. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  •  •  702,988  80 
Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,705  97 
Net  Surplus, .  715,654  89 

Total  Assets,  -  •  -'$2,559,299  16 


1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  by  WARD  4  DRUMMOND, 

116  Nassau  Street,  New  Yolk. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOB  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE: 

Gnah  in  Banka .  6901,808  85 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Renl  Estate  (wortk  69,831,000). . . .  1,903,355  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market  walne)..  3,445,640  OO 
Bank  and  Rnllrond  Stocks  dt  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,950,516  95 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  30,000  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collntemls,  6*88,- 

805) .  . . 

Interest  due  on  lat  July,  1883 . 

Premiams  nneoUeeted  and  In  kands 
of  Agents . 


REMOVAL. 


At  close  of  present  season  we  will  remove  to  onr 
new  and  commodlons  bnUdings, 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  81,336,000) . ( 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  . 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured . 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  . 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . 

State  and  City  Bonds  . 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks . 

Railroad  Stock.  ... . . 

Balances  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums. . . . 
Accrued  Interest . 


730,150  00 
50440  93 

196,340  40 
38,950  65 


Cor.  49th  Street  (now  In  course  of  construction). 

To  avoid  moving  our  present  immense  stock,  we  shall 
offer  it  at  prices  that  will  command  certain  and  immediate 
sale.  Stock  Is  unusually  large,  and  selected  by  experienced 
buyers  from  both  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  and  em¬ 
braces  all  the  new  patterns  and  shades  In 

AXMINSTER, 

MOqUETTE, 

VELVETS, 

SMJRNAS, 

BRUSSELS, 

TAPESTRIES, 

INGRAINS, 

DAMASKS, 

With  Borders  to  Match. 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS  and  RUGS;  also  Ken¬ 
sington  Art  Squares,  in  nil  sines.  Mattings  and 
Floor  Clotks  of  nil  deseiiptlons. 

WmDOW  SHADES  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  must  sell  this  steck  or  move  U  at  a  great  expense, 
therefore  prices  will  be  made  to  insure  sale  to  all  who 
appreciate  excellent  goods  way  below  market  prices. 
Pnrekases  made  by  tbe  readers  of  this  paper 
delivered  firee  of  charge. 


.6M7V*V0  99 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

OFFICES,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  }  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings :  )  and  No.  106  Broadway.  E.  D. 

Roserve  fbr  relnsnranee . 6l.91S,71T  50 ' 

Reserve  fbr  all  other  claims .  991,9S0  07 

Capital  paid  in  In  Cash .  1,0001,000  OO 

Met  Bnrplns .  1441,089  97 

Total  Cask  Assets,  July  1,  18S3 . 64450,980  00 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  SnfMjr 
Fuads  MW  nmonnt  to  61.900,000. 

DIESCTOMS: 

GEO.  T.  HOFB,  FrMident. 

H.  H.  LAMFORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  9d  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  HIRAM  BARNET, 

GEORGE  BLI88,  LAWRENCE  TUBMUBE, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAM,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

HENRY  O.  BOWEN.  JOHN  L  RISER, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL.  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  WELUMGTON  CLAPP, 

THEODORE  1.  HU8TED,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL,  RICHARD  A.  MoCUBDY, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 

WM.  H.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  WILUAM  H.  HUBLBUI, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN.  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED,  BRADI8H  JOHNSON. 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VEBMILYE. 

E.  W.  CORUES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

GEORGE  W.  LANE,  JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

JAMES  FRASER,  JOHN  H.  REED. 

CTMVa  PtCK,  atentary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  See.  Ueal  DtpsrfsMna 
M.  C.  i  OWWaMND,  ate.  Agmct  Drpartmmt. 

C.  a.  DUTCHRB,  ate.  BreokIgH  Dtpartate^k. 

OBO.  a  aOPB,  Aymeg  .•fmager. 


-  82.559,299  16 

SENJAimr  s.  'WALOOTT,  FiMidAnt. 

I.  BEHSEN  LANE,  Vloe-Prea't&nd  Sec 
CHABLES  L.  BOB,  AflBlstant  Secretary, 


MANHATTAN  LIFE 


Insuranoe  Company 
OF  HEW  YORK. 

THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 


The  Manhattaa  Life  Insurance  Company  is 
quhet  old  conaem,  but  it  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  does  not  make  frantic  efforts  to  get 
new  business,  but  its  last  annual  record  is  as 
pleasing  and  gratifying  as  usual.  Its  report  places 
the  assets  at  $10,662,476.73,  and  the  surplus  to 
policy-holders,  by  the  New  York  standard,  at 
$2,229,371.09.  The  Company’s  income  for  the  year 
has  been  $2,031,676.53,  of  which  $1,618,921.10  was 
from  premiums,  while  tbe  payments  to  policy¬ 
holders  have  been  $1,062,871.56.— iJecord. 


No.  4  Fourth  ATenue,  Ncu  York. 

Near  Cooper  InaUtute.  Third  and  Fourth  Avenue  cat*  paM 
the  door. 


Samuel  turns  away  from  the  con¬ 
science-smitten  king,  for  he  saw  through  his 
words  of  confession,  and  knew  that  he  was  not 


HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

H.  Y.  WBMPLE,  Secretary.  J.  L  HALSEY,  lat  Vloe-Prea. 
8.  N.  STEBBINS,  Actuary.  H.  B.  STOKES,  Id  Vloe-Prea. 


FOR  LADIES,  Bing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
Addreea  Bav.  C.  D.  BICE. 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIS' 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1883, 


TBB  nw  TOBX  BVAVaSUST. 

IM  StTMt, 

AmeiteaM  Tract  Sodety  Building,  Boom  29. 
HWniT  X.  FIKU),  BtUtor  asd  Proprietor. 
TOBB :  $3  «  Taar,  in  Admoe,  Fart>(«  Paid. 
Totnml  at  the  FoatolBoa  at  Mew  York  aa  8eoond.elaaB  mall 


nees.  Of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  this  secretary¬ 
ship,  we  have  already  spoken.  He  seems  to 
us  the  man  for  this  greatest  of  opportunities. 
That  his  labors  will  be  generally  and  warmly 
welcomed,  we  do  not  doubt. 


Jamestown. — Tuesday,  Oct.  23d,  was  a  memora¬ 
ble  day  in  the  history  of  this  church,  it  being  the 
occasion  of  the  ordination  and  installation  of  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Barrows  of  the  last  class  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary.  The  church,  tastefully 
trimmed  in  honor  of  the  event,  was  filled  with  an 
interested  and  sympathetic  congregation.  The 
services  throughout  were  exceptionally  impress 
sive.  Rev.  William  S.  Hubbell,  pastor  of  the 
North  Church,  Buffalo,  and  moderator  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  presided,  proposed  the  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions,  and  offered  the  prayer  of  ordination,  which 
was  a  model  of  chaste  diction,  tender  feeling,  and 
earnest  and  comprehensive  entreaty.  Every  lieart 
was  touched  by  It.  It  seemed,  as  one  said,  almost 
inspired.  The  sermon  by  Rev.  Rufus  S.  Qreen, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Lafayette-street  Church,  Buf¬ 
falo,  upon  1  Cor.  xvi.  13,  was  a  statement  of  the 
relation  of  "the  faith”  (substantially  formulated 
in  our  Standards)  to  the  subject  of  liberal  and 
progressive  theology,  and  of  the  reasons  for  st  ead¬ 
fastness  in  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  Martin 
D.  Kneeland  of  Fredonia,  was  full  of  strong,  points 
and  excellent  counsel;  while  the  charge  to  the 
people  by  Rev.  Albert  B.  Robinson  of  Gowondh, 
we  have  seldom  heard  equalled  and  never  excel¬ 
led  on  any  similar  occasion.  The  presence  of  the 
venerable  Rev.  Isaac  N.  Sprague,  D.D..  of  De¬ 
troit,  who  took  part  in  the  service,  addeci  gi  eatly 
to  the  interest.  Though  past  fourscore  years,  Dr. 
Sprague's  eye  is  not  dimmed  nor  his  force  abated. 
He  stands  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  preaches 
with  undiminished  vigor.  Another  ii  terestiug 
feature  of  the  service  wais  the  coming  together  of 
old  college  friends.  Mr.  Borrows  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College  in  1(69,  after  which  he  practis¬ 
ed  law  for  about  ten  years  in  New  York  city. 
Abandoning  the  law  under  the  strongest  convic¬ 
tions  of  duty,  he  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  graduating  at  Auburn  last  May.  Mr. 
Kneeland  was  his  college  classmate,  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  preceded  him  one  year,  while  Mr.  Qreeti  grad- 
uate<l  at  the  same  college  in  1867.  Jame.',io\vn  is 
a  growing  manufacturing  city  of  12,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  the  church,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mr.  Barrows,  has  a  bright  future  before  it. 
Both  pastor  and  people  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  encouraging  outlook.  buffalo. 

Stanhope. — Rev.  Samuel  W.  Boardman,  D.D., 
for  many  years  pastor  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Stan¬ 
hope,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  25th.  An 
excellent  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Charles 
D.  Nott,  D.D.,  of  Washington;  constitutional 
questions  by  Rev.  Thomas  Tyack  of  Sparta,  modr 
erator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newton ;  installing 
prayer  by  Rev.  Alexander  Proudfit  of  Hacketts- 
town ;  charge  to  the  pastor  by  his  brother.  Rev. 
S.  G.  Boardman  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle; 
charge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Young  of  New¬ 
ton.  A  large  congregation  listened  with  high  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  the  services.  Stanhope  is  a  growing 
village  partly  in  Morris  and  partly  in  Sussex  coun¬ 
ty.  Two  immense  furnaces,  mines  of  iron,  rail¬ 
road  work,  &c.,  employ  several  hundred  men  in 
active  business. 

Memorial  Minute  by  Binghamton  Presby¬ 
tery, — It  having  pleased  God  to  remove  by  sud¬ 
den  death  our  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Benson,  a 
member  of  this  Presbytery,  the  following  Minute 
is  unanimously  adopted : 

With  heartfelt  sorrow,  and  with  humble  submission 
to  a  mysterious  divine  Providence,  this  Pre8l)ytery  re¬ 
cords  the  death  of  our  brother  Benson,  which  occurred 
at  Jamestown,  N.  ¥.,  on  Tuesday,  the  seventh  day  of 
August,  1883,  as  the  result  of  accidental  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  locomotive-engine  upon  the  tniek  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Southwestern  railway. 

Hr.  Bemon  vras  at  the  time  of  his  decease  in  the  72d 
year  of  his  age.  Bom  Nov.  5, 1812,  at  Boston,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  England,  and  educated  at  the  same  place,  he  be¬ 
gun  to  preach  when  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
ordainM  to  the  ministry  at  twenty.  Coming  to  this 
country,  he  preached  successive^  at  Albany,  Caze- 
novia,  and  Fulton  in  this  State.  In  the  Spring  of  1868 
he  entered  the  Army  as  Chaplain  of  the  Forty-ninth 
Regiment,  New  York  State  Volunteers,  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  served  with  grejit  credit  until  honoral)iy  dis¬ 
charged  in  December,  1864;  after  which  time  he  labor¬ 
ed  in  the  Gospel  ministry  at  Jamestown,  Union,  and 
Riga,  N.  T.,  successively,  until  his  removal  to  Bingham¬ 
ton  in  April,  1873,  at  which  place  be  resided,  often 
preaching  for  neighboring  churches,  until  October, 
1881,  when  he  took  up  his  final  residence  in  James¬ 
town. 

Mr.  Benson  was  held  in  merited  esteem  for  the 
sturdy  qualities  of  his  character,  his  masculine  vigor 
of  intellect,  his  genial  disposition,  his  genuine  kindness 
of  heart,  and  his  steady  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Trath 
and  Right. 

To  the  bereaved  widow  and  children  called  to  part 
with  a  loved  husband  and  father  in  circumstances  of 
peculiarly  aggravated  trial,  we  hereby  tender  our  sin¬ 
cere  sympathy,  in  earnest  prayer  commending  them  to 
God  and  to  the  Word  of  His  grace. 

Samuel  Dunham,  Ck>mmittee. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Langhorne. — Rev.  H.  B.  McCauley,  late  of 
Monticello,  has  removed  to  Langhorne,  Bucks 
county.  Pa. 

MICHIGAN. 

Monroe. — Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  city,  Oct.  26th. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Taylor  of  Petersburgh  coiKlucted  the 
opening  services.  Rev.  W.  H.  Babbitt,  imalerator, 
preached  the  sermon  and  proposed  the  questions. 
Rev.  C.  N.  Muttoon,  D.D.,  made  the  installing 
prayer.  Rev.  H.  P.  Collin  of  Col  Iwater  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  J.  P.  Little  that  to 
the  people.  The  church  was  beautifully  decorat¬ 
ed  ;  the  singing  was  excellent,  and  all  the  serv.ces 
were  well  sustained  and  gave  great  satisfaction. 
At  the  close  the  people,  old  and  young,  came  for¬ 
ward  and  gave  to  the  pastor  and  his  wife  a  hearty 
greeting  of  welcome. 

MICHIGAN-WISCONSIN. 

Wanted — Five  earnest,  willing  ministers  of 
Christ  to  labor  in  new  and  promising  fields  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior,  all  of  which  are  of 
easy  access  by  either  lake  or  rail.  Lake  Superior 
Presbytery  embraces  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich¬ 
igan  and  several  counties  in  Wisconsin,  and  is 
noted  for  its  vast  mineral  and  lumbering  wealth, 
with  agricultural  resources  of  real  wt>rth.  .The 
climate  is  healthful  and  invigorating,  quite  free 
from  malaria  and  debilities  incident  to  lower  lati¬ 
tudes.  Speckled  trout  are  native  to  its  si  reams, 
with  deer  in  its  forests.  Here  an  enterprising 
population  is  gathering,  attracted  by  its  large  op¬ 
portunities  for  business  and  wealth.  Hero  also 
are  families  with  the  social  and  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  of  Eastern  homes;  and  now  the  demand  i» 
for  Christ’s  husbandmen  to  enter,  to  win  precious 
souls  that  tribute  and  honor  may  be  gathered  to 
the  glory  of  God.  Ministers  who  aspire  to  be 
ambassadors  after  the  standard  expressed  in  the 
Pauline  epistles,  may  hero  make  full  proof  of 
their  ministry,  and  will  be  cordially  welcomed  to 
waiting  fields.  Capable,  willing  men  not  too  old 
for  enterprising  society  and  exhilarating  work, 
may  find  congenial  employment.  By  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  undersigned,  or  with  Rev.  H.  E. 
Davis  at  Negaunee,  Mich.,  full  particulars  and  di¬ 
rection  will  be  given.  andrus  p.  ashley. 
Chairman  Pres.  Com.  of  Home  Missions. 

Ishpemlng,  Hlcb.,  October,  1883. 

INDIANA. 

Marion. — The  Rev.  William  R.  Higgins  has  re¬ 
moved  from  Bowling  Green,  O.,  to  Marion,  Grant 
county,  Ind.  Thus  he  returns,  by  invitation,  to 
his  old  field  and  former  charge — all  whicii  is  most 
creditable  to  himself  and  to  those  who  know  good 
preaching  and  pastoral  care  when  they  have  once 
enjoyed  these  inestimable  blessings.  We  congrat¬ 
ulate  all  concerned.  Mr.  Higgins’  correspondents 
will  please  observe  the  change. 

Indianapolis. — The  Second  Presbyterian  church 
of  Indianapolis,  which  has  stood  among  its  sister 
churches  of  that  city  with  about  the  prominence 
and  infiuence  of  the  Chicago  Second  there,  has 
called  the  Rev.  James  McLeod  of  the  Buffalo  Cen¬ 
tral  to  its  pulpit.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  he 
has  just  bad  the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  larg¬ 
est  Presbyterian  Synod  here  in  New  York  ever 
convened  in  America.  We  are  not  advised  of  the 
Moderator’s  plans,  but  loving  work  as  be  does, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  here  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  very  attractive  opportunity  for  one  just  in  the 
prime  of  his  years  and  strength. 

Rockpield.— The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bishop  bus  remov¬ 
ed  from  Covington  to  Rockfield,  Ind. 

ILLINOIS. 

Polo — The  Rev.  A.  McDougall  has  declined 
the  call  to  the  church  in  Grand  Ridge,  and  accept¬ 
ed  that  from  the  “Independent  Presbyterian 
Church  ”  of  Polo,  Ill.  He  has  begun  his  work 
there  under  very  favorable  auspices.  Correspond¬ 
ents  will  please  notice  the  change. 

Fairbury. — The  Rev.  T.  Hempstead’s  address 
is  changed  from  Winchester,  Va.,  to  Fairbury, 
Livingston  county.  Ill.  His  correspondents  will 
please  observe  the  change. 

Chicago. — The  pastor  of  the  Second  Church, 
Rev.  S.  J.  McPherson  (late  at  2625  Pi-airie  avenue), 
should  now  be  addressed  at  2219  Michigan  avenuel 
he  having  recently  taken  up  his  abode  In  that 
pleasant  part  of  Chicago. 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea. — The  cornerstone  of  Albert  Lea 
Female  College  was  laid  at  Albert  Lea,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  aud  vl^ 
Itors,  Oct.  25th.  The  Rev.  R.  B.  Abbott,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  conducted  the  exercises  and 
made  a  brief  address.  The  prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Sample ;  and  after  woitls  of  congratula¬ 
tion  from  Rev.  George  C.  Pollock  of  Mankato  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Sannit;!  O 
Lowry  of  Austin,  the  oldest  minister  in  Miuneap- 


Bev.  Phillips  Brooks,  who  has  just  returned 
from  an  extended  tour  in  the  East,  will  con¬ 
duct  the  devotional  service  at  Harvard  Chapel 
during  the  present  month.  The  service  there 
is  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  special  effort 
has  been  made  to  render  it  attractive  as  well 
as  impressive  to  the  students.  Bev.  E.  E.  Hale 
of  Boston,  who  conducted  the  service  last  week, 
has  long  been  an  uncompromising  advocate  of 
compulsory  religious  services :  but  he  has  done 
more  than  any  one  to  impress  on  the  officers 
of  the  University  the  necessity  of  making  this 
service  less  irksome  than  formerly,  and  creat¬ 
ing  a  sentiment  in  its  favor. 


EDITOBUL  NOTES. 

Our  readers  who  like  strong  meat  will  flnJ 
in  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  before] 
Synod  of  New  York  at  its  recent  meeting,  wh 
appears  on  our  second  page.  The  topic  ] 
“  The  Belation  of  the  Church  to  the  Mas«6 
and  the  treatment  is  the  most  radical  that^ 
It  is  radicalism 


IHfnfoUriS  Ctiurclieis 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

South  Boston. — The  Fourth  Church  in  South 
Boston  having  determined  to  clear  off  its  entire 
debt  before  the  end  of  this  year,  they  held  a  fair 
last  week,  which  was  conducted  on  purely  business 
principles,  there  being  no  lotteries  allowe<l.  There 
was  much  interest  shown  by  people  outside  as  well 
as  inside  the  church,  and  the  net  proceeds  being 
$1,700,  makes  this  church  sure  of  being  free  from 
debt  within  a  few  weeks,  which  will  be  a  cause  of 
rejoicing,  considering  the  debt  was  $14,000  about 
three  years  ago.  They  expect  to  have  a  settled 
pastor  very  soon.  [The  above  good  news  is  from 
one  of  the  worthy  elders  of  this  church.  It  Is 
happily  confirmatory  of  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lace  in  the  Synod  of  New  York. — Ed.  Evan.] 

Stamford. — On  a  recent  Sabbath  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  (Rev.  R.  P.  H.  Vail) 
preached  a  sermon  suggestive  of  a  children’s  bell- 
gift  to  the  church,  and  on  the  following  day  $1,000 
was  handed  to  the  pastor  for  this  purchase.  The 
first  subscription  was  from  a  mother,  who  gave 
$10  for  each  of  her  living  children,  and  double 
this  sum  for  each  of  her  deceased  children,  and 
this  beautiful  and  touching  form  of  remembrance 
was  observed  in  the  succeeding  donations.  The 
bell,  which  is  now  being  made  by  Clinton  H.  Me- 
neely,  bears,  with  others,  these  especially  appro¬ 
priate  inscriptions:  "An  offering  by  the  children 
of  the  church,”  “A  memorial  to  the  children  In 
glory,”  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.” 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — Religious  services  are  being  held 
in  a  hall  on  Seventy-seventh  street,  near  Third 
avenue — the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton,  Revs.  Hugh 
Pritchard  and  J.  H.  McGowan  and  Dr.  G.  L. 
Shearer  having  already  preached  or  engaged  to  do 
so.  The  attendance  has  been  good.  That  part 
of  the  city  is  densely  populated,  and  it  might  well 
contain  several  Presbyterian  churches,  if  all  hav¬ 
ing  preferences  in  that  direction  were  carefully 
gathered  In  and  encouraged  to  regularity  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  Memorial  Church  (Dr.  Robinson’s) 
has  maintained  a  fiourishing  Sunday-school  east 
of  Third  avenue,  but  so  far  as  we  are  advised,  lit¬ 
tle  effort  has  been  expended  there  and  northward, 
looking  to  the  establishing  of  independent  chur¬ 
ches. 

Rev.  j.  H.  Polhemus,  late  of  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
has  removed  to  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Highland. — The  address  of  Rev.  O.  H.  P.  Deyo 
is  changed  from  Rudd’s  Lake,  N.  J.,  to  Highland, 
N.  Y.  His  correspondents  will  please  note. 

Middlefield. — Tlie  Rov.  William  C.  Macbeth 
has  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  First  Church 
of  Middlefield,  N.  Y. 

PoKTViLLE. — Tills  congregation  has  recently 
come  into  possession  of  a  large,  fine  organ,  the 
generous  gift  of  Hon.  William  F.  Wheeler  and 
Mr.  Dusenbury. 

Canandaigua. — Rev.  Geo.  R.  Smith,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Noah  T.  Clark,  LL.D.,  as  Principal  of  the 
Academy  last  Fall,  now  takes  his  place  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sabbath-school,  a  position  which 
the  veteran  instructor  has  admirably  filled  for 
many  years. 

Phelps. — Dr,  J.  J.  Porter  and  his  family  were 
taken  by  surprise  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last 
week,  by  the  entrance  into  their  domicile  of  their 
parishioners  and  friends,  with  all  things  needful 
to  pass  the  evening  together  most  enjoyably. 

The  Prbsbyteey  op  Rochester  at  its  meeting 
during  the  sessions  of  Synod,  voted  to  hold  its 
next  stated  meeting  in  the  Brick  Church,  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  chapel  of  the 
First  Church  (city),  Monday,  Nov.  12,  at  10  o’clock 
A.  M.,  with  a  view  to  examine  and  ordain  Mr. 
Theo.  M.  McNair  of  West  Sparta  (son  of  Elder 
Hugh  T.  McNair),  who  is  under  appointment  by 
the  Foreign  Board  to  Japan,  and  to  transact  other 
business. 

Junius. — Rev.  Silas  McKinney  having  closed  his 
labors  with  this  church,  and  removed  to  Fairport, 
Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  desires  his  correspondents 
to  note  this  change. 

Hornellsville. — The  senior  elder  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Hornellsville  has  just  fallen  on 
sleep.  Elder  Mowry  Thacher  was  chosen  an  el¬ 
der  of  the  church  at  its  organization,  over  51  years 
ago.  He  was  a  resident  of  the  town  for  over  sev¬ 
enty  years.  Always  ready  for  every  good  work, 
he  was  greatly  beloved  and  honored  as  a  faithful 
Christian  man.  His  funeral  was  largely  attended 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  20th,  from  the  church,  which 
had  been  tastefully  drap^  in  mourning  for  the 
good  man  gone. 

Augusta. — An  adjourned,  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Utica  convened  at  Augusta,  Oct.  24,  to 
assist  in  installing  Rev.  H.  M.  Dodd  as  pastor 
over  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  place.  Rev. 
E.  H.  Dickinson  of  Knoxboro  presided  and  pro¬ 
pounded  the  constitutional  questions;  Rev.  A.  G. 
Hopkins  of  Hamilton  College  preached  tlie  ser¬ 
mon  from  John  xii.  25;  Rev.  T.  G.  11.  Peck  of 
Watervllle  offered  the  installation  prayer;  Rev. 
R.  L.  Bachman  of  Utica  delivered  the  charge  to 
the  people,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Jessup  of  Oneida  the 
charge  to  the  pastor.  The  church  at  Augusta  has 
been  vacant  for  some  time,  and  the  people  are  now 
to  be  congratulated  upon  securing  tlie  ministerial 
services  of  a  devoted  and  faithful  minister.  At 
the  same  meeting  of  Presbytery  Rev.  Mr.  Lyie 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newark,  N,  J. 

Palmyra. — The  funeral  of  tlie  late  Rev.  Horace 
Eaton,  D.D.,  took  place  in  the  First  Church,  Pal¬ 
myra,  80  long  tlie  scone  of  liis  labors,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  last  week.  The  large  audience-room  was 
not  able  to  hold  those  in  attendance,  many  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  street.  As  indicative  of  the  general 
mourning,  the  Catholic  priest  said  to  his  congre¬ 
gation  on  the  Sabbath  previous  “  We  have  lost  a 
good  man.  I  want  you  to  attend  his  funeral;  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot.”  (He  had  an  appointment  in 
another  place.)  Persons  came  from  Washington 
City,  Boston,  New  York,  Toledo,  Lansing  (Mich.), 
and  other  distant  places.  Prajer  was  offered  at 
the  house  by  Rev.  William  L.  Page.  The  nine 
ministers  who  occupied  the  platform  all  took  part, 
among  them  Dr.  Webster,  rector  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  The  choir  opened  with  "Cast 
thy  burden  upon  the  Lord.”  Dr.  A.  A.  Wood  offered 
prayer.  Rev.  W.  H.  Landon  preached  from  2 
Kings  il.  12:  “My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot 
of  Israel  aud  tlie  horsemen  thereof.”  After  a  few 
words  of  reference  to  the  context,  the  entire  dis¬ 
course  was  given  to  a  delineation  of  Dr.  Eaton. 
It  was  ail  aUtniraole  sketch,  comprehensive,  in 
good  taste,  not  too  laudatory,  etc.,  nearly  an  hour 
long,  and  fiked  the  attention  of  all.  Bev.  A.  M. 
Stowe  briefly  and  tenderly  spoke  of  the  departed. 
Rev.  A.  Parke  Burgess  followed  on  behalf  of  tho 
Presbytery,  and  Rev,  L.  A.  Ostrander  read  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  minister  who  was  once  a  member  of 
the  Sunday-school  and  church  at  Palmyra.  The 
closing  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  William  A. 
Bice.  No  minister  was  so  generally  known  in 
Wayne  county,  or  so  universally  beloved. 

CoBNiNO. — The  recent  return  of  the  Bev.  A.  W. 
Hubbard  and  wife  from  ten  years  of  missionary 
labor  In  Slvas,  Turkey,  was  the  occasion  of  a  very 
pleasant  reception  under  the  auspices  of  the  La¬ 
dies’  Missionary  Society,  at  the  parlors  of  the 
oiiurch  in  Corning,  on  Thursday  evening,  Oct. 
Mrs.  Hubbard  is  a  daughter  of  Judge  George  T. 
Spencer,  and  from  a  child  has  been  connected  with 
the  Corning  Presbyterian  Church  and  Sunday- 
school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  received  their 
friends  standing  under  a  beautiful  evergreen  mot¬ 
to  reading  "  18'73 — 1883.  Welcome  home.”  For¬ 
mal  addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Pastor 
Bacon  in  behalf  of  the  oongregatlon,  by  Elder 
May  in  behalf  of  the  Church  Session,  by  Elder 
Clisdell  in  behalf  of  the  Sunday-school,  by  Mr. 
Hungerfoid  in  behalf  of  the  Young  People’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  aud  by  Elder  Williams  in  behalf 
of  the  Ladies’  Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Niles,  a 
former  pastor  of  the  church,  was  called  out,  and 
added  a  few  words,  Mr.  Hubbard  made  a  very 
graceful  and  excellent  reply,  and  spoke  of  the 
wonderful  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father  In  caring 
for  and  conducting  them  during  these  last  ten 
years,  and  especially  of  the  favor  shown  them  In 
their  journey  home.  The  whole  occasion  was  one 
of  special  interest,  and  will  doubtless  do  much 
toward  cultivating  a  renewed  zeal  in  the  mission¬ 
ary  work  among  the  many  young  people  who  were 
present.  After  singing  and  prayer  the  company 
sat  down  to  a  bountiful  repast  in  the  spacious  and 
pleasant  dining-room  of  the  church.  Among  oth¬ 
er  pleasant  events  was  the  cutting  and  distribution 
of  a  loaf  of  cake  that  had  been  preserved  since 
the  wedding  of  the  missionaries  ten  years  ago. 
The  church  in  Corning  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  lively  Interest  taken  therein  in  Christian  mis¬ 
sions. 

Rochesteb. — The  Third  Church  wisely  recon¬ 
sidered  their  action  adopting  the  plan  of  a  two- 
story  ohapel,  and  have  now  deoided  in  favor  of  a 
single  story,  the  foundation  of  which  is  nearly 
completed.  It  fronts  on  Meigs  street,  on  the  rear 
of  their  lot,  67  feet  by  101.  The  edifice  is  to  be 
cruciform  in  shape,  built  of  blue  stone,  in  the 
early  English  style,  with  gethio  windows,  and  will 
cost  $20,000.  The  auditorium  is  arranged  to  seat 
four  hundred.  In  amphitheatre  form.  The  lecture- 
room  Is  at  the  east  end,  and  has  a  separate  en¬ 
trance. 

Albany. — Bev.  J.  D.  Countermine  (pastor  of 
the  Sixth  Piesbyterlan  Jhuroli)  has  just  concluded 
a  course  of  four  lectures,  which  have  been  a  sig¬ 
nal  success,  netting  the  congregation  the  snug 
sum  of  $330,  to  be  used  toward  improviug  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  churcli. 


THE  PliEASUKE  OF  HOINC  COOB.  j 

On  Thursday  evening  last  Mr.  Morris  K.  i 
Jesup  invited  a  number  of  ministers  and  others 
to  meet  the  members  of  the  Bible  Bevision 
Committee  that  had  just  held  one  of  its  regu¬ 
lar  meetings  in  this  city.  The  occasion  brought 
together  a  large  number  of  our  city  pastors, 
with  the  secretaries  of  societies,  and  distin¬ 
guished  laymen  of  different  professions — law¬ 
yers,  physicians,  and  bankers— who  enjoyed 
greatly  meeting  the  eminent  Biblical  scholars, 
who  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  labor  to 
making  still  clearer  the  Word  of  God.  There  is 
something  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  a  gener¬ 
ous  and  hospitable  borne,  which  quickens  both 
the  mind  and  heart  of  all  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  numbered  among  its  guests,  and 
an  hour  was  passed  in  animated  conversation, 
after  which  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Schaff, 
Dr.  De  Witt  of  New  Brunswick,  and  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  Crosby,  on  the  great  work  of  Bible  revis¬ 
ion.  Conversation  was  then  resumed  with  fresh 
spirit.  It  is  seldom,  in  this  city  of  ostentatious 
display  and  fashionable  extravagance,  that  one 
passes  an  evening  that,  while  it  was  sober  and 
rational,  was  more  thoroughly  delightful  in  a 
quiet  and  sensible  way. 

While  the  memory  of  this  pleasant  gathering 
is  fresh  in  mind,  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
(even  at  the  risk  of  offending  his  modesty)  a 
word  of  one  whose  generosity  is  equal  to  his 
hospitality.  Mr.  Jesup  belongs  to  the  young¬ 
er  race  of  business  men,  who  fill  in  some  de¬ 
gree  (as  far  as  that  is  possible)  the  place  of  the 
late  William  E.  Dodge ;  one  who,  having  been 
prosperous  in  business,  as  the  result  not  of 
chance  and  good  fortune,  hut  of  far-seeing  sa¬ 
gacity  and  years  of  unremitting  labor,  knows 
also  the  exquisite — we  bad  almost  said  the  in¬ 
finite — pleasure  of  using  his  means  to  do  good. 
We  are  reluctant  to  mention  these  things,  lest 
it  should  subject  him  to  importunities,  as  there 
are  always  some  who  are  ready  to  “  make  a  de¬ 
scent  ”  upon  any  man  who  has  the  reputation 
of  Christian  liberality.  To  such  we  beg  to  sug* 
gest  in  the  kindest  spirit  that  Mr.  Jesup,  like 
other  men  of  judgment  and  experience,  has  his 
own  plans,  and  likes  to  do  his  generosities  in 
his  own  way,  and  that  at  present  his  hands  are 
full  with  caring  for  objects  that  have  the  moat 
direct  claim  upon  him,  as  they  are  here  in  this 
city,  and  right  under  his  own  eye.  He  is  now 
building  a  noble  Hall  for  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  He  likes  to  connect  his  gifts 
with  the  memory  of  the  sainted  dead.  Thus 
several  years  since  he  erected,  entirely  at  his 
own  expense,  a  beautiful  house  of  worship  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  De  Witt  Memorial  Chapel,  in 
honor  of  his  late  father-in-law.  Dr.  De  Witt, 
one  of  the  most  venerable  men  New  York  has 
known  within  the  lifetime  of  this  generation. 
Everybody  knew  the  face  of  good  Dr.  De  Witt, 

His  tall  and 


have  seen  in  a  long  time, 
the  extremest  type— Christian  radicalism, 
goes  down  to  the  roots  of  things,  to  the 
bottom  of  society,  as  the  point  from  whicltl  we 
must  begin  the  work  of  human  elevation  t  .nd 
salvation.  But  we  will  not  attempt  to  ep  to- 
mize  in  few  words  what  needs  to  be  statec  ^  at 
length,  as  it  is  in  the  paper  itself,  to  make  us 
recognize  its  full  jiower.  It  will  not  dimin  ish 
the  interest  of  the  reader  to  perceive  that  i ;  is 
somewhat  in  contrast  with  the  article  of  !  Dr. 
Cuyler  on  the  same  subject.  But  the  dive  rg- 
ence  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real,  si  m- 
ply  because  the  two  writers  look  at  the  mat  ter 
from  different  points.  They  are  agreed  in  t  he 
necessity  of  the  Church  putting  forth  far  mi  ire- 
extensive  efforts  than  we  have  yet  seen,  if  ii ;  is 
to  be  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  tor 
revolutionizing  human  society. 
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At  the  close  of 
the  service  in  the  chapel  last  Wednesday,  he 
requested  the  students  to  remain,  and  address¬ 
ed  them  in  regard  to  the  service,  especially 
urging  upon  them  as  a  matter  of  mutual  cour- 
tesM,  punctuality  in  attendance  and  greater 
decorum  in  leaving  directly  after  the  benedic¬ 
tion,  The  chapel  services  at  Harvard,  he  re¬ 
marked,  in  point  of  decorum  and  impressive¬ 
ness  were  not  surpassed  by  any  other  similar 
service  in  the  world,  so  far  as  he  was  aware ; 
not  even  in  any  of  the  university  chapels  or 
cathedrals  of  England,  where  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  matters  of  ritual.  Should  he 
succeed  in  creating  a  fashion,  as  it  were,  of 
regular  and  punctMal  attendance  upon  the 
devotional  exercises  and  decorous  behavior 
while  there,  he  will  have  affected  a  very  good 
work,  *and  have  set  an  example  which  the 
heads  of  other  colleges  will  be  glad  to  note. 

The  call  of  our  Women’s  Board  for  lady 
teachers  to  go  to  Guatemala— see  notices — 
will,  we  trust,  attract  the  attention  of  some 
who  are  well  fitted  for  so  responsible  and  ardu¬ 
ous  an  undertaking.  Missionary  (formerly 
only  Bev.)  John  C.  Hill  is  there,  and  our  read¬ 
ers  are,  from  time  to  time,  advised  by  him  of 
the  good  progress  of  the  work.  The  Women’s 
Board  do  not  present  it  in  too  attractive  colors 
elsewhere.  Yet,  doubtless,  a  large  element  of 
self-sacrifice  must  enter  into  the  plans  of  those 
who  do  not  purpose  to  be  “  offended  ”  with 
life  as  they  may  find  it  in  Central  America. 

Stall’s  Lutheran  Year  Book  for  1884,  repre¬ 
sents  all  branches  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  the  world,  and 
is  the  fullest  exhibit  of  Lutheran  statistics  ever 
published  in  this  country. 


'THUESDAY,  NOVEMBEB  1,  1883. 
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It  appears  from  the  latest  reports  that]  a 
deadlock  has  been  reached  in  the  negotiatiolns 
between  France  and  China.  Whether  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  standstill  will  be  favorable  to  peajee 
on  a  sound  basis,  remains  to  be  determined  toy 
events.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  better  the 
facts  of  the  situation  are  understood,  and  the 
more  judgment  takes  the  place  of  passion,  t^e 
stronger  will  be  the  desire  to  secure  an  adjust¬ 
ment,  which  will  be  mutually  satisfactory  aijid 
advai^tageous.  The  sentiment  of  France  does 
not  favor  a  war  of  aggression  in  the  East,  mu(j  h 
less  a  war  with  China,  which  would  antagonize 
nations  with  whicn  the  French  are  at  peaob, 
and  wish  to  remain  so.  The  reports  of  Frenilh 
cruelties  in  Annam  at  the  capture  of  Hue,  aiiijl 
in  the  Bay  of  Thuau,  are  confused,  and  have 
been  contradicted.  But  war  is  a  combinatioki 
and  concentration  of  cruelties  from  begianin|g 
to  end,  an  aggravation  of  barbarities  and 
crimes,  which  oftentimes  admit  of  no  excuse  oic 
palliation.  On  this  account  all  that  can  pos*- 
sibly  be  done  should  be  done  to  prevent  war] 
especially  against  a  people  who  ought  to  be 
Christianized  and  civilized,  instead  of  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  conquered.  | 

The  sailing  of  Lord  Lome  and  Princesd 
Louise  from  Quebec  last  Saturday,  was  mad^ 
an  ocKsasion  of  a  spontaneous  demonstration  of 
a  very  hearty  and  pleasing  character.  The 
weather  was  exceedingly  unpleasant  and  un¬ 
favorable.  But  hundreds  of  iieople  had  assem-' 
bled  before  the  usual  breakfast  hour,  and  the 
number  rapidly  increased  until  the  sailing  of 
the  steamer  at  half  past  ten.  The  escort  was 
furnished  by  the  Queen’s  Own  Canadian  Hus-, 
sars  of  Quebec,  (jonsisting  of  offiijers  and  non-! 
(Nimmissioned  officers  only.  Crowds  of  people 
had  assembled,  and  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
prevailed.  Dufferin  Terrace  and  its  approach¬ 
es  were  crowded  with  people,  who  loudly  cheer¬ 
ed  as  the  party  drove  by.  Opposite  the  post- 
office  was  suspended  across  the  street  the  mot¬ 
to  “  Bevenez  encore,”  or  “Come  back  again.’’ 
The  heartiest  handshaking  occurred  at  the 
wharf,  and  both  the  ex-Governor-General  and 
Princess  Louise  was  visibly  affected  by  the  de¬ 
monstration  which  ended  with  a  royal  salute 
as  the  steamer  sailed  away.  Lord  Lome  was 
undoubtedly  placed  in  a  somewhat  embarrass¬ 
ing  position  on  account  of  having  a  princess  of 
the  royal  family  for  his  wife.  More  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  him  than  he  could  possibly  do.  H*4 
was  subjected  to  a  criticism  that  was  unnatural 
and  strained.  Every  casual  word  and  action 
was  noted  and  commented  upon.  And  Pro¬ 
cess  Louise  was  also  placed  in  a  position  bf 
somewhat  unenviable  discomfort,  which  no 
other  lady  would  have  been  subjected  to. 
That  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
they  did  so  well,  and  secured  the  general  re¬ 
spect  and  good  will  of  the  people  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  all  classes,  are  greatly  to  their  cred¬ 
it.  He  is  still  a  young  man,  and  has  before 
him  a  possible  future  of  usefulness  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  _ 

The  Bev.  E.  D.  Sproull,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  was 
requested  to  officiate  on  a  recent  Sunday  at 
the  funeral  of  Alexander  McDonald,  a  fireman 
who  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  ladder.  Mr. 
Sproull  refused  either  to  take  part  in  the  ser¬ 
vices  or  to  allow  the  use  of  Ws  church  on  the 
ground  that  a  public  parade  with  music  on  the 
^bbath  was  inexmsistent  with  a  proper  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  day.  Mr.  Sproull’s  refusal  oc¬ 
casioned  a  great  deal  of  feeling  and  remark  for 
the  time,  but  we  believe  that  the  best  part 
of  that  community,  on  a  little  refiection,  ap¬ 
proved  his  conscientious  and  fearless  course. 
It  is  high  time  that  cities,  great  and  small, 
should  refuse  to  have  the  quiet  and  decorum 
of  our  American  Sabbath  invaded  by  the  mere 
love  of  excitement  and  display  of  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  community,  and  under  color  of  doing 
honor  to  the  dead.  The  thing  will  not  bear 
examination.  Such  noisy  parades  are  distaste¬ 
ful  to  real  mourners ;  and  no  church  or  minis¬ 
ter  ought  to  favor  them  at  any  time,  least  of 
all  on  the  Sabbath.  Pastor  Sproull  has  set  a 
sound  example  in  this  matter.  Even  the  secu¬ 
lar  pajiers  of  Providence  (some  of  them)  are 
free  to  say  as  much. 

The  third  anniversary  of  the  Bowery  Mission 
and  Young  Men’s  Home  (36  Bowery)  will  be 
held  next  Sabbath  afternoon  and  evening, 
November  4th,  services  occurring  at  3  and 
7 :30  o’clock.  All  friends  of  the  work  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  be  present.  The  fact  is  com¬ 
paratively  unheralded,  but  nowhere  in  the 
city  has  a  better  work  been  done  during  tliree 
years  in  reclaiming  men  from  evil  courses,  than 
here.  And  the  mission  has  been  managed  with 
business  tact,  as  well  as  zeal  and  piety,  so 
that  the  expenditures  are  now,  as  for  some 
time  imst,  keeping  about  even  pace  with  the 
income.  _ 

There  was  an  annual  meeting  on  Thursday 
last  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
American  revisers  at  the  Bible  House  in  this 
city.  On  Friday  the  Old  Testament  Company 
completed  the  third  revision  of  the  Minor 
Prophets,  and  sent  the  notes  of  the  meeting 
to  England.  Dr.  Schaff  anticipates  that  the 
English  company  will  complete  its  work  in 
January,  and  the  American  comjiany  about 
the  same  time.  He  expeirts  the  new  revision 
of  the  Old  Testament— rather  the  entire  revis¬ 
ed  Bible— to  be  published  next  Spring. 


WHY  HR.  HAYNARD  IS  OPPOSED. 

There  are  wheels  within  wheels  in  politics. 
Here,  for  instance,  we  have  the  fair  name  of 
Hon.  Isaac  H.  Maynard  of  Stamford,  Dela¬ 
ware  (xmnty,  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
ticket  recently  nominated  at  Buffalo  for  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State.  It  would  appear 
that  he  is  quite  too  consistent  and  pronounced 
a  temperance  man  to  suit  the  great  liquor 
interest  which  has  heretofore  looked  to  that 
patty  for  protection.  Consequently  they  have 
combined  against  him,  and  issued  circulars 
thicker  than  snowflakes  to  the  voters  of  the 
State. 

We  have  seen  several  of  these  circulars,  one 
purporting  to  be  the  resolutions  of  “  the  Bctail 
Liquor  Dealers  Association  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Branch  1,’’  which  has  its  head- 
oentre  at  Albany;  another,  the  action  of  the 

New  York  State  Brewers’  and  Maltsters’  As¬ 
sociation,’’  having  its  headquarters  in  this 
(dty.  These  powerful  organizations  oppose 
Mr.  Maynard  for  the  reason  that  (in  the  lan- 
gruage  of  the  latter)  his  record  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature  during  his  term  of  office 
in  1876  and  1877  shows  that  he  was  uniformly, 
against  us  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Prohi¬ 
bitionists.  Very  likely;  and  this  is  reason 
enough  why  his  namd  should  be  erased  from 
the  ballots  of  those  who  would  tolerate  the 
liquor  traffic  in  any  shape.  That  Mr.  Maynard 
is  a  Presbyterian,  and  Gten.  Carr,  his  Eepubli- 
<3an  rival  for  State  Secretary,  a  Catholic,  is 
neither  here  nor  there  with  the  majority  of  in¬ 
telligent  voters.  But  it  is  of  significance  if,  as 
charged,  these  powerful  liquor  organizations 
have  raised  $100,000  to  defeat  Mr.  Maynard, 
and  are  (xincentrating  all  their  strength  to 
eleifii  his  opponent,  for  they  are  likely  to  know 
just  what  they  are  about.  It  certainly  be¬ 
comes  those  who  would  make  the  best  use  of 
their  fran6hise,  to  beijome  as  well  informed  of 
the  situation  as  xxissible  before  election  day 
comes. 

It  seems  strange  at  the  first  that  the  brewers, 
distillers,  and  liquor  dealers  are  exerting  them¬ 
selves  so  vigorously  to  defeat  Mr.  Maynard. 
For  should  he  be  elected,  his  office  will 
give  him  no  opportunity  to  interfere  with  legis¬ 
lation  on  temperance  or  any  other  subject. 
He  would  have  no  more  influence  in  determin¬ 
ing  legislation  than  any  intelligent  private 
citizen.  The  explanation  to  their  course  is 
not  hard  to  find.  For  should  a  pronounced 


PAYINCi  THEIR  OWN  EXPENSES. 

Many  things  are  said,  untruly  as  well  as  un¬ 
kindly,  of  the  Secretaries  of  our  benevolent 
and  religious  Societies,  as  if  much  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  these  Societies  went  to  their  support, 
whereas  it  is  a  smaller  percentage  than  in  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  business.  When  it  is  inti¬ 
mated  that  their  spirit  is  not  one  of  self-denial, 
we  repel  the  suggestion  as  directly  contrary  to 
what  we  can  testify  of  them  from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  thirty  years.  The  following 
item,  which  comes  from  Boston,  will  illustrate 
the  spirit,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of  the  great 
body  of  those  who  occupy  a  position  of  such 
responsibility : 

"At  a  minister’s  meeting  which  was  recently 
held  In  Boston,  Dr.  Withrow  made  a  statement  new 
to  most  who  were  present,  and  which  deserves  to 
be  widely  known.  It  was  that  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Board,  Drs.  Clark  and  Alden,  who  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  Board’s 
missions  in  Turkey,  paid  the  entire  cost  of  the 
round  trip  out  of  their  own  pockets,  taking  not  a 
cent  frbm  the  mission  treasury ;  and,  also,  that  Sec¬ 
retary  Alden,  who  had  been  laid  aside  many  months 
by  sickness,  refused  to  receive  a  dollar  of  pay 
the  time  that  he  was  out  of  Ihe  Board’s  ser- 
rice.  These  facts  point  unerringly  to  the  right  and 
prudent  use  of  every  dollar  committed  to  such 
hands,  and  also  administer  a  rebuke  to  any  who 
may  think,  as  some  seem  to,  that  the  offlcei'S  of 
mission  boards  are  having  a  nice,  rich  time,  on 
the  people’s  money — a  suspicion  as  cruel  as  it  is 
false  and  unjust.” 


as  well  as  that  of  Peter  Cooper, 
commanding  form  was  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  figures  to  be  seen  in  our  churches  or 
in  our  streets.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  and  that 
we  shall  see  his  face  no  more,  it  is  pleasant  to 
have  his  name  perpetuated  in  connection  with 
a  building  (jonsecrated  to  the  worship  of  God, 
and  to  the  preaching  of  that  Gkispel  which  he 
preached  so  faithfully  and  so  eloquently  for 
half  a  century. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  remembering  the  be¬ 
loved  dead,  Mr.  Jesup  has  lately  made  a  gift 
to  his  native  town.  He  was  born  in  Westport, 
Conn.,  where  the  parental  home  still  stands. 
It  is  a  stately  mansion  of  the  olden  time,  wliich 
was  built  in  the  last  century  by  his  grandfather, 
Ebenezer  Jesup,  Esq.,  one  of  the  principal  of 
the  original  founders  of  that  parish,  who  occu¬ 
pied  iC-for  a  long  time,  to  be  succeeded  by  his 

There  had 


son,  the  father  of  our  Mr.  Jesup. 
lived  the  beloved  parents,  who  had  passed  into 
the  world  of  light.  With  such  blessed  memo¬ 
ries  gathering  round  the  old  walls,  and  haunt¬ 
ing  the  very  rooms  where  his  father  had  so 
often  bowed  in  prayer,  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
it  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  Yet  as  he 
had  a  country  plaise  of  his  own,  he  could  not 
o<5Cupy  it  himself ;  and  so  he  thought  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  make  a  present 
of  it  to  the  church.  Accordingly  he  purchased 
it,  and  after  renovating  and  fitting  it  up,  has 
given  it,  with  the  five  acres  or  more  of  excel¬ 
lent  land  which  belonged  to  it,  for  the  use  of 
the  pastor  and  his  successors  in  that  office. 
The  Religious  Herald  says 

“  The  excellent  ladies  of  the  parish  and  other  friends 
have  zealously  seconded  Mr.  Jesup’s  interest  for  the 
comfort  of  their  pastor,  in  furnishing  the  house;  and 
he  and  his  young  bride  have  just  taken  possession  of  it 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  It  is  quite  near 
the  sanctuary,  which  is  also  receiving  proof  of  the  re¬ 
vived  zeal  of  the  people.  The  congratulations  of  neigh¬ 
boring  parishes  and  pastors  are  tendered  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Tuttle  and  wife,  and  ^so  to  his  church  and  society.” 

It  must  be  indeed  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  make  such  a  gift,  in  which  a  generous 
and  noble  son  gratifies  his  feeling  of  filial 
piety,  while  he  renders  a  substantial  servicse  to 
those  who  live  in  the  old  town  where  he  was 
bom,  and  who  worship  where  his  fathers  wor¬ 
shipped.  What  possible  use  of  money  can  be 
better  than  this,  in  which  one,  by  the  same 
act,  is  honoring  the  dead  and  doing  good  to  the 
living  ? 


POWDER  .tND  PREMBYTERIANINH. 

Our  Philadelphia  correspondent,  in  a  letter 
on  the  eighth  page,  gives  a  good  account  of 
the  colored  people  of  that  city,  who  number 
some  thirty-five  thousand,  and  are  largely  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  different  churches.  As  they 
like  to  shout  and  sing,  and  respond  in  Amens 
and  Hallelujahs,  they  feel  most  at  home  among 
the  Methodists,  although  there  is  a  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace  among  the 
Presbjrterians.  We  take  one  item  from  its 
place  in  the  letter  to  jmt  it  here.  After  giving 
the  number  of  colored  churches  in  the  several 
denominations,  our  correspondent  says : 

“It  seems  from  these  figures  that  the  people  of 
African  descent  do  not  take  largely  to  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  though  when  they  do  become  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  they  are  very  loyal  and  enthusiastic.  Dr. 
Mutchmore,  Editor  of  The  Presbyterian,  tells  of  a 
good  colored  man  who  was  engaged  In  blasting  a 
rock  that  obstructed  the  progress  of  some  well-dig¬ 
gers  very  near  his  residence  in  the  West.  After  a 
fierce  explosion  that  shook  the  house  the  Doctor 
went  out  to  remonstrate  against  such  earth-shak¬ 
ing  charges,  and  said  to  the  colored  man  ■  What 
are  you  about  ?  At  this  rate  you  will  blow  us  all 
into  ihe  air.’  ‘Well,  boss,’  said  he,  *1  rammed 
down  on  that  powder  a  piece  of  The  Presbyterian. 
I  wanted  to  show  the  folks  around  yer  what  Cal¬ 
vinism  could  do.’  ” 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

In  the  New  York  Synodical  report  In  last  week’s 
Evangelist,  the  name  of  William  MoWilliams 
was  mentioned  as  added  to  the  Endowment  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Elmira  College,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  The 
name  should  road  Daniel  W.  McWilliams,  that  of 
a  most  worthy  gentleman,  and  for  many  years  the 
model  superintendent  of  Lafayette-Avenue  (Dr. 
Cuyler’s)  Church,  Brooklyn,  a  post  he  has  just  been 
compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  somewhat  im¬ 
paired  health  and  the  pressure  of  other  duties.  Mr. 
McWilliams  has  very  near  his  heart  the  increased 
usefulness  of  the  excellent  Presbyterian  College 
over  which  Dr.  Cowles  so  ably  presides.  Any 
committee  of  which  he  Is  a  component  part  will 
have  at  least  one  member  with  a  large  heart,  and 
all  his  faculties  awake  for  active  duty.  We 
siiall  hope  for  the  early  and  complete  endowment 
of  an  institution  founded  and  carried  on  with 
marked  success,  for  the  useful,  ornamental,  and 
especially  the  Christian  culture  of  the  daughters 
of  our  Church,  and  which  the  Synod  has  so  heart¬ 
ily  recommended  to  Presbyterian  confidence  and 
support.  A. 


DEPARTURE  OP  LORD  <}OLERID«E. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  was  entertained 
last  week  by  the  Union  League  Club  of  this 
city,  on  Thursday  evening,  and  he  sailed  for 
England  on  Saturday.  At  the  reception  he 
took  occasion  to  express  in  strong  and  happy 
terms  his  gratefulness  that  in  the  great  strug¬ 
gle  of  our  (jlvil  war  the  Union  was  preserved, 
and  came  out  stronger  and  better  than  ever. 
It  would  have  been  a  calamity  to  civilization 
had  the  Union  been  shattered  into  fragments 
by  that  political  (xinvulsion.  On  Friday  he 
p^  a  visit  to  Yale  College,  where  he  was 
very  warmly  welcomed,  and  made  quite  a  de¬ 
fence  of  okMsioal  studies,  attributing  to  them 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  continued  them  through 
life,  most  of  what  success  lie  had  achieved. 
It  was  an  eloquent  word  in  behalf  of  a  thor¬ 
ough  intellectual  training.  Perhaps  no  other 
Englishman  has  been  received  here  with  more 
warmth  and  heartiness  of  hosifitallty  than 
Lord  Coleridge.  Dean  Stanley’s  reception  was 
diflbrent;  he  was  welcomed  by  a  more  select 
oirole  of  admirers.  Certainly  the  reception 
given  to  these  two  men  here  shows  how  strong 
and  generous  are  the  ties  of  relationship  and 
g<x>d-will  whUk  Mnd  the  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  people  together.  Dean  Stanley  told  his 
people  that  he  left  half  of  his  heart  here. 
And  Lord  Coleridge  goee  back  to  bear  his  tes¬ 
timony  to  some  of  the  excellent  traits  of  “  the 
oiviliiation  and  obaracster  of  the  great  people 
that  have  grown  up  on  this  side  of  the  ooean.’’ 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  future  relations 
of  these  two  countries,  so  long  as  the  ablest 
men  of  both  are  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  act 
as  missionaries  of  peace  and  good-will. 


EARTHQUAKE  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  severe  earthquake  shock 
occurred  along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor  ;  and  the  island  of  Scio  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea,  which  suffered  so  severely  a  few 
years  since,  was  also  seriously  affected  by  the 
disturbance.  On  the  main  land  several  towns 
were  nearly  destroyed,  and  there  was  great 
loss  of  life.  It  now  appears  that  this  earth- 
disturbanise  was  a  continuation  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  shock  and  upheaval  which  wrought  such 
fatal  havoc  in  Java.  The  wave  of  disturbance’ 
seems  to  have  followed  the  line  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  chain  under  the  ocean  from  Java,  and 
shocks  have  been  felt  at  different  places  in 
Asia  Minor,  moving  thence  northward  through 
Southern  Russia  and  westward  through  South¬ 
ern  Europe  to  Gibraltar,  which  experienced  a 
decided  shock  last  week.  Reports  of  earth¬ 
quake  disturbances  have  been  reijeived  from 
many  iiarts  of  Europe,  though  no  serious  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done.  But  iu  Asia  Minor  the 
shocks  continue,  and  on  Saturday  last  were 
frequent  and  frightful.  Hundreds  of  lives  were 
lost,  and  a  vast  deal  of  damage  was  done.  The 
terrified  inhabitants  are  flying  from  their  homes 
to  seek  shelter  in  places  of  greater  safety.  The 
alarm  has  spread  to  Cionstantinople  and  South¬ 
ern  Turkey,  and  the  people  are  partially  par¬ 
alyzed  terror.  This  disturbance  is  so  pow¬ 
erful  and  widespread  that  nothing  can  be  done 
but  to  escape  from  the  danger  of  falling  build¬ 
ings.  The  blind,  terrific  foresee  of  nature, 
which  appear  to  work  at  will,  show  the  utter 
impotence  of  man,  and  destroy  the  monuments 
of  centuries  of  toil  and  the  trophies  of  (fiviliza- 
tion  like  playthings.  It  is  a  source  of  (somfort 
and  strength  to  feel  that  the  Author  of  this 
complex  physliMd  system  rules  its  destinies, 
and  those  of  its  myriad  inhabitants ;  that  the 
lavrs  of  nature  were  ordained  by  Him  for  be¬ 
neficent  purposes,  and  that  not  a  sparrow  tall- 
eth  to  the  ground  without  His  notice. 


Mr.  Edward  C.  Chapin  of  this  city — widely 
known  as  the  conductor  of  tho  extensive  New 
York  business  of  the  Oswego  Starch  Company — 
died  suddenly  at  Auburn  last  Friday,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  confer,  as  was  his  custom,  with  Dr. 
Willard  and  others.  His  funeral  took  placoJn  the 
University-Place  Church  on  Monday  afternoon, 
Drs.  Coe  and  H.  M.  Booth  officiating.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  an  elder  of  that  church,  and  very 
greatly  esteemed  for  his  many  excellences  of 
character  and  his  large  intelligence.  For  his  wife 
and  children  (the  former  a  daughter  of  the  vener¬ 
able  Charles  H.  Booth  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,)  a 
tender  sympathy  will  be  felt.  Becoming  uncon¬ 
scious  while  nearing  Auburn,  Mr.  Chapin  did  not 
recover,  but  soon  breathed  out  his  life.  President 
Chapin  of  Beloit  Collie  is  a  brother  of  the  de¬ 
ceased — indeed,  we  believe  bis  immediate  family 
counted  at  least  two  able  ministers.  Until  his 
voice  failed  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Cliapin  was  one 
of  the  most  successful*  Babbath-schuol  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  city. 


The  Inter-Seminary  Missionary  Alliance  of 
the  students  of  the  several  theological  semi¬ 
naries  of  the  country  hold  a  very  spirited  and 
profitable  annual  convention  in  Hartford  last 
week,  continuing  from  Thursday  to  Sunday 
evening.  The  day  sessions  were  occupied  with 
business  and  papers  by  the  students  present. 
The  evenings  were  given  to  addresses  by  well- 
known  ministers.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  Dr.  Beh- 
rends  of  Brooklyn,  and  Gordon  of  Boston, 
speaking,  among  others. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Go.  will  soon  issue 
“Sources  of  History  in  the  Pentateuch ’’—be¬ 
ing  six  lectures  delivered  in  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  on  the  Stone  Foundation,  by 
President  Samuel  C.  Bartlett  of  Dartmouth 
College. 


Tbe  First  Church  of  St.  Louis  parts  with 
]$•  ysstor,  Br.  Oanse,  with  the  utmost  regret. 

iDoeived  its  resolutions,  which  we  are 
4||ifiMd  to  defw  till  next  week.  We  can  under- 
sorrow  at  losing  such  a  min- 
MMonal  regard  yields  to  the  public 
Igis  aowiited  the  call  of  the 
UmIiWC^  4|tt  wider  field  of  useful- 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe. 


I*.  In  tb«  «T«niDg  the  Open  House  ms  filled 
with  an  intelll(cent  audience,  which  was  addressed 
by  Bev.  Dr.  Daniel  Bioe,  financial  secretary  of 
Maealister  College,  and  Ber.  Dr.  B.  F.  Sample  of 
Minneapolis.  This  institution  is  under  the  care 
of  the  Synod  of  Minnesota.  Albert  Lea  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  city,  and  favonbly  located  for  so  important 
an  enterprise. 

DAKOTA. 

Bismabck.— Bev.  C.  B.  Austin  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  at  New  York  Mills  on  Oct.  14. 
His  people  presented  him  with  many  substantial 
tokens  of  their  esteem  and  gntitude  for  years  of 
faithful  labor.  His  new  field  is  Bismarck,  Dakota. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Thb  Pbbbbttkbt  of  Obboon  met  in  Calvary 
Cbureh,  Portland,  Oregon,  Oct.  1st,  at  7 :30  P.  M., 
and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Bev.  D.  O. 
Ohormley — text:  1  Cor.  xvl.  13.  The  Bev.  W.  S. 
Young  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  MV.  A.  B.  Bickenback  from  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  Bev.  B.  J.  Laughlin  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Beliefontaine.  Mr.  £.  B.  Murgatroyd,  a 
licentiate  from  the  Classis  of  Now  York,  was  re¬ 
ceived  uuder  the  care  of  this  Presbytery  and  ex¬ 
amined  with  a  view  to  ordination,  and  assigned 
charge  of  Independence  and  Spring  Valley  chur¬ 
ches,  bis  ordination  to  take  place  at  Independence. 
Bev.  B.  A.  Criswell  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Bloomins^n.  The  Church  of  North 
Yamhill,  organized  by  a  committee  of  Presbytery, 
was  receivM.  Bev.  A.  B.  Bickenback  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  perfect  the  organization  of  a  church 
at  Empire  City  as  soon  as  the  way  be  clear.  A 
call  from  the  First  Church  of  East  Portland  for 
the  pastoral  services  of  Bev.  D.  O.  Ohormley  was 
accepted,  and  arrangements  made  for  bis  installa¬ 
tion  on  the  fourth  SabbaUi  of  October.  Also  a 
call  from  Calvary  Church,  Portland,  for  the  pas¬ 
toral  services  of  Rev.  E.  Trumbull  Lee  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  arrangements  made  for  his  installa¬ 
tion  on  Monday,  Oct.  29.  Eugene  City  was  chosen 
as  the  place  for  the  next  regular  meeting.  The 
overture  on  reduced  representation  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Mr.  W.  O.  Forbes,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Chici^o,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
mission  work  in  Albina.  Bev.  Robert  McLean,  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  labor  as  our  missionary  in  Klamath  coun¬ 
ty,  Or^on.  Bev.  J.  A.  Hanna  was  appointed  to 
labor  on  the  Columbia  river  circuit.  Pastors  and 
ministers  in  charge  of  churches  were  recommend¬ 
ed  to  observe  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of 
Martin  Luther’s  birth  by  discourses  on  the  sub- 

iect.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for 
i*reebyteriai  visitation.  r.  v.  MiiiLiOAK,  s.  o. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Thb  Nbw  Yobk  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches  dnd  Ministers  met  in  the  Church  of  the 
Pi^rims,  Harlem,  last  week,  the  churches  of  that 
order  throughout  the  Htate  being  well  represent¬ 
ed.  In  the  course  of  the  sessions,  which  contin¬ 
ued  from  the  23d  to  the  25th,  the  semi-centennial 
of  the  organization  was  duly  commemorated  by 
an  “  Historical  Address  ”  by  Dr.  A.  U.  Clapp  of 
this  city.  Also  Rev.  W.  A.  Robinson  of  Homer 
read  a 


loved  for  his  simple,  affectionate  manliness  of  oharao- 
ter.  He  retained  the  good  wUI  of  those  who  had  once 
come  to  esteem  him.  For  the  year  1878-9  he  was  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Alumni  of  Oorneli  University,  and  presided 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  1879.  Delegations  from  the 
ohnrches  of  Knoxboro  and  of  Boonville  attended  the 
funeral  serviees  held  for  him  in  Oswego ;  and  among 
those  who  were  present  at  his  very  quiet  burial,  in  the 
Fort  Hill  Cemetery  in  Auburn,  were  men  who  had  been 
his  comrades  as  a  student  in  Cornell  University,  and 
men  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  Auburn  Sem* 
inary.  As  a  preacher  and  minister,  Mr.  Robb  was 
known  for  his  soundness  in  docbine,  his  spiritual 
mindedness,  and  the  eminently  practical  nature  of  the 
specific  aims  which  he  placed  before  him.  His  labors 
in  the  two  churches  of  which  he  was  pastor,  as  well  as 
in  the  western  fields  which  he  served  for  shorter  periods 
whUe  preparing  for  the  ministry,  were  productive  of 
marked  resnlts,  both  in  edifying  the  congregations  and 
in  binding  them  together  in  harmony.  A  Fbiend. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS’ 

NEW  BOOKS. 


a  OlDSTRiTED  WEEKIT. 

THE  BEST  PERIODICAL  FOR  JliTENILE  READERS, 


Edited  by  W.  J.  lANTOV  and  R.  H.  STODDARD. 
A  series  of  live  small  volnmes,  IBmo,  abont 
350  pp.  each,  price  $1. 

I.  CHAUCER  TO  BURNS.  JVoio  Readg. 

11.  LYRICS  OF  THE  NINTEENTH  CENTURY.  JVow  Ready. 
III.  BALLAM  AND  ROMVlNCES. _ _ ) 

IH  Noretaber. 


Subscription  Price,  $1.50  a  Year. 

Harper’s  Young  People  delights  the  youth 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age.  Every  young 
person  finds  amusement  and  instruction  in 
its  varied  and  excellent  reading.  The  engrav¬ 
ings  and  topography  are  unsurpttssed  in  mer¬ 
it,  attractiveness,  and  artistic  finish. 

Harper’s  Young  People,  without  “preach- 
the  best  help  of  the  parent  and 


TO  KNOW  HOW  TO  GET  AS  HUGH  ENJOYMENT  OUT 
OF  A  MONTH  AS  IN  A  YEAR  IS  LUdIDLY  EXPLAINED  IN 
THE  QUOTATIONS  HERE  GIVEN.  AT  THESE  PRICES  A 
COSTUME  IS  SECURED  AT  VERY  NEARLY  THE  COST  OF 
THE  MATERIAL  ALONE,  BESIDES  THE  TIME  NECES¬ 
SARY  FOR  THE  MAKING  AND  THE  ANNOYANCE  SAVED 
OF  A  MISFIT,  ALL  OF  WHICH  ARE  REAL  PLEASURES. 

WOOL  FLANNEL  SUITS  AT  $7.60. 

STRIPE  POPLIN  SUITS,  SILK  AND  WORSTED,  $6.75. 
CASHMERE  SUITS  TRIMMED  SILK  OR  BROCADE,  $7.60 
AND  $9. 

SILK  SUITS  TRIMMED,  $18.75. 

SILK  AND  BROCADED  VELVET  SUITS,  $36. 


IV.  DRAMATIC  SCENES  AND  CHARACTERS. 

V.  TRANSLATIONS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sold  separately  or  In  sets. 

REYERIES  OF  A  BACHELOR,  a  Book  of  the 
Heart;  SEVEN  STORIES,  WITH  BASEMENT 
AND  ATTIC;  DREAM  LIFE,  a  Fable  of  the 
Season;  and  WET  DAYS  AT  EDGEWOOD. 
The  first  four  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
writings  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  Marvel), 
in  12mo  volumes,  in  original  cloth  bindings; 
price,  per  volume,  $1.26. 

The  remalming  volumes  will  be  published  at 
short  Intervals. 

THE  MIDDLE  KINGDOM.  A  Survey  of  the 
Geography,  Government,  Literature,  Social  Life, 
Arts  and  History  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its 
Inhabitants.  With  Illustrations  and  a  New 
Map  of  the  Empire.  By  S.  Wells  Williams, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language  and 
Literature  at  Yale  College ;  author  of  Tonic  and 
Syllabic  Dictionaries  of  the  Chinese  Language. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  $9. 

BIBLICAL  STUDY.  Its  Principles,  Methods, 
and  History.  Together  with  a  Catalogue  of 
Books  of  Reference.  By  Charles  A.  Briggs, 
D.D.,  Professor,  of  Hebrew  and  the  Cognate 
Languages,  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  city.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $2.50. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  GOETHE.  By  Professor 
John  Stuart  Blackib.  With  a  list  of  cita¬ 
tions,  prepared  especially  for  this  edition,  with 
references  to  the  texts  of  the  more  Important 
works.  1  vol.,  l2mo,  $1.25. 

ELEVENTH  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

THE  HOOSIER  SCHOOL  BOY.  By  Edward 
Eggleston,  author  of  “The  Hoosier  School¬ 
master,”  etc.  With  full-page  Illustrations.  1 
vol.,  12mo,  $1. 

CHRISTIAN  CHARITY  IN  THE  ANCIENT 
CHURCH.  By  Dr.  Gebhard  Uhlhorn,  author 
of  “  The  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathen¬ 
ism.”  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

MRS.  GILPIN’S  FRUGALITIES.  Remnants, 
and  200  ways  of  using  them.  By  Susan  Anna 
Brown,  author  of  “The  Book  of  Forty  Pud¬ 
dings.”  1  vol.,  illuminated,  $1. 

FRED,  AND  MARU,  AND  ME.  By  Elizabeth 
Prentirs,  author  of  “Stepping  Heavenward,” 
1  vol.,  ICmo,  illustrated.  A  new  edition.  Price 
reduced  to  $1. 


Absolutely  Pure, 


REV.  8.  R.  RI008,  O.D.,  1X.D. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Minnesota  in  re¬ 
lation  to  his  death : 

Resolved,  1,  That  we  express  our  high  estimate  of 
the  character  and  work  of  our  deceased  brother,  the 
Rev.  Stephen  R.  Ri^s,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  member  of  this 
Synod,  in  whom  we  recogniz^  a  devoted  husband  and 
father,  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  Word,  a  wise  and  con¬ 
scientious  presbyter,  a  useful  and  prolific  writer,  wholly 
consecrated  to  the  service  which  engaged  his  noblest 
powers;  by  whom,  in  connection  with  our  beloved 
Williamson,  the  Scriptures  were  translated  out  of  the 
original  tongues  Into  the  language  of  the  Dakotas,  a 
work  thus  accomplished  which  shall  link  his  name  with 
the  chief  benefactors  of  the  age,  and  yield  a  precious 
fruit^e  along  all  the  coming  years. 

2.  'That  whilst  we  mourn  the  departure  of  our  trusted 
and  beloved  brother— his  presence  an  Inspiration  to  our 
devotion,  his  counsels  our  guide,  and  his  life  a  constant 
testimony  to  the  truth — we  will  seek  to  follow  him  as 
he  followed  Christ,  filling  up  as  far  as  may  be  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  God  and  souls,  and  learning  from  his 
life  the  possibilitiee  of  good  which  a  simple  faith,  en¬ 
during  patience,  and  abiding  dependence  upon  the 
HoW  Ghost  may  turn  to  great  realities,  so  glorifying 
God  and  enriching  souls. 

8.  That  we  extend  to  the  bereaved  family  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  our  deep  and  tender  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  affiiction,  reminding  them  that  the  Lord  will  lead 
them  forth  by  the  right  way,  that  they  may  go  to  a  city 
of  habitation,  and  that  ties  sunderM  on  earth  shall 
soon  bo  re-knit  in  heaven,  when  they  shall  unite  with 
him  who  has  preceded  them  in  the  worship  of  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  the  once  dark-faced  children  of  the 
deeert  his  crown,  and  their  rejoicing,  world  without 
end. 

4.  That  these  resolutions  be  incorporated  in  the  Min¬ 
utes  of  this  body ;  that  they  also  be  published  in  The 
New  Yobx  Evanoelibt,  The  Herald  and  Presbyter,  and 
The  Interior,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  forwarded 
to  the  family  of  the  decease. 

Robebt  F.  Sample. 

A.  H.  Kebb, 

Chables  Tbateb, 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordlnLrj 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  COM.  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDKB  Co.,  106  Wall  8t,  N.Y. 
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teacher,  exerting  a  refining  and  ennobling 
influence  through  its  entertaining  stories, 
anecdotes  of  travel,  biographical  sketches, 
scientific  articles,  etc. 

A  leading  journal  says  :  “  The  villainous 
trash,  the  penny-dreadful  ‘boys’  and  girls’ 
papers,’  at  one  time  so  popular  and  so  numer¬ 
ous,  have  nearly  aU,  thank  fortune,  been  driv¬ 
en  from  the  field  by  the  introduction  of  pub¬ 
lications  for  the  young  which  are  just  as 
cheap,  and  perfectly  healthful  and  wholesome. 
This  good  work  of  reform  was  led  by  the 
Harpers,  with  their  handsome  Young  People.” 

Boys  will  find  in  its  pages  entertaining  de¬ 
scriptions  of  different  athletic  sports  and 
popular  out-door  amusements ;  and  gii’ls 
will  be  interested  in  the  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  dolls,  dolls’  clothing,  embroidery,  crochet¬ 
ing,  etc.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  periodical 
is  the  Post-Office  Box,  which  affords  to  the 
young  readers  an  opportunity  to 
with  the  Post-mistress  and  with  each  other, 
thus  adding  in  many  ways  to  their  stock  of 
information,  and  giving  them  ease  and  famil¬ 
iarity  in  the  use  of  language. 
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PLUSH  CLOAKS,  QUILTED  SATIN  LININGS,  $16.76, 
WORTH  $25. 

SEAL  PLUSH  LONG  DOLMANS  AT  $40,  REALLY  WORTH 


ELEGANT  BROCADE  VELVET  M.\TEL.VSSE  AND  SEAL 
PLUSH  IMPORTED  DOLMANS,  $30,  $35,  $40,  $66. 
BROCADE  OTTOMAN  DOLMANS,  $18.50. 

HEAVY  OTTOMAN  DOLMANS,  TRIMMED  RUSSIA  HAIR 
AND  ORNAMENT,  $19.50  AND  $24.50. 

SATIN  RHAD.AME  DOLMANS,  $12.76. 

SATIN  RHAD.AME  CIRCULARS,  TRIMMED  FDR  WITH 
DEEP  FUR  COLLAR,  $13.76. 

RUSSIAN  CIRCULARS  IN  BLACK  FRENCH  DIAGONALS, 
TRIMMED  FDR,  $16. 

BLACK  FRENCH  DIAGONAL  NEWMARKETS,  TRIMMED 
CAT  PLUSH,  $10.50. 

HEAVY  CLOTH  ULSTERS,  JERSEY  SHAPE,  $6.50,  $8, 

$10. 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  STYLISH  CLOTH  RAGONAM, 

$8,  $10,  $12. 

JERSEY-SHAPED  WALKING  JACKETS,  TRIMMED  PLUSH 
AND  ORNAMENTS,  $4. 


12mo,  Cloth,  $LS0. 

l8t  Edition  2o,000  Copies, 


<‘A  strong  story.  A  study  of  love  and 
of  war;  a  tale  of  army  service  during  the 
Rebellion,  and  of  the  home  life  that  waited 
so  anxiously  on  It.  It  Is  a  study,  too,  of 
love  and  suffering,  and  an  argument  against 
atheism,  but  not  a  controversial  one — the 
story  Itself  Is  the  argument.’’— Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

“A  story  of  great  power.”— N.  Y.  Ob¬ 
server. 


“  The  scenery  of  the  story  Is  that  of  the 
civil  war,  and  the  best  parts  of  the  book  are 
Its  descriptions  of  camp  life,  which  Mr.  Roe 
has  drawn  from  his  own  experience.  The 
story  of  the  battle  ^  Bull  Bun  as  told  by 
Graham  Is  admirable.  ’The  moral  Is  admir¬ 
ably  brought  home  to  the  reader  by  being 
skilfully  concealed.’’— Christian  Union. 


AN  ASSORTMENT  THAT  IS  1*)T  EQUALLED,  AND  AT 
PRICES  WE  VENTURE  NOTHING  WHEN  WE  SAY 
CANNOT  BE  APPROACHED  FOR  CHEAPNESS. 


Committee. 


correi 


Lbonabd— JuDSON— At  Minneamlis,  Minn.,  Oct.  24th, 
1883,  by  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  assisted  by  Bev. 
Frederick  Campbell,  Dr.  L.  D.  Lbonabd  and  Miss  Maby 
A.  JuDBON,  both  of  Minneapolis. 

Naolx— Pebkins— At  Philadelphia,  Oct.  24, 1883,  by 
the  Bev.  C.  A.  Dickey,  Mr.  F.  M.  Naolb  to  Mrs.  M.  8. 
Pbbkims,  all  of  Philadelphia. 

Lawbencb— iJiDWBLL— At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s 
mother,  by  Bev.  Adolos  Allen,  assisted  by  the  Bev.  £.  W. 
French,  D.D.,  on  Oct.  23.  the  Bev.  Thomas  Lawbencb 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  Habbibt  A.  Bidwell  of  Jersey 
City. 

MooBE— King — At  Brookville,  Ind.,  Oct.  17,  by  Rev. 
H.  F.  Olmstead  of  Rising  Sun,  Ind.,  Rev.  David  B. 
Moobe,  pastor  of  the  Brookville  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Miss  Claba  King. 

Bookstaveb— CoBwiN— On  Oct  25,  at  Spruce  Knoll, 
near  Middletown,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  by  Bev.  E.  T. 
Corwin,  D.D.,  assisted  by  Bev.  Mr.  Lewis,  J.  Edgab 
Bookstaveb  of  Binghamton,  to  Claba  Cobwin,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  H.  Corwin. 

Bbeweb— Pabkeb— At  Wolfborough,  N.  H.,  Oct.  24th, 
1883,  by  Bev.  M.  Clark,  Mr.  Edwabd  C.  Bbeweb  of  Gil- 
bertsvule,  N.  ¥.,  to  Miss  Bell  Pabkeb  of  Wolfborough, 
N.  H. 


.  The  Belation  of  Congregation¬ 

alism  to  the  Evangelization  of  the  State,”  and  Dr. 
L.vman  Abbott  one  on  “Congregationalism  and 
Fifty  Y^rs  Progress  of  Doctrinal  Thought.”  The 
prooeediags  were  spirited  and  interesting  through¬ 
out.  The  oollatien  of  Thursday’s  recess  in  the 
large  and  cheerful  chailel  of  the  church  did  great 
cr^it  to  the  hospitality  of  the  ladies  and  others 
of  the  society  who  provided  it  and  attended  so 
handsomely  to  the  wants  of  their  numerous  and 
appreciative  guests.  The  Church  of  the  Pilgrims 
(of  which  Bev.  Samuel  H.  Virgin  is  the  est^med 
pastor)  has  for  its  newly-built  house  of  worship 
facing  the  beautiful  Mount  Morris  Park,  two  arch¬ 
itectural  gems,  both  exteriorly  and  interiorly,  and 
its  site  in  point  of  natural  scenery  is  equalled  by 
no  other  in  this  city.  An  item  of  very  important 
business  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
seven  to  prepare  a  restatement  of  creed,  to  which 
all  the  evangelical  pastors  of  the  State  could  sub¬ 
scribe.  the  committee  to  report  next  year.  The 
Bev.  William  A.  Bobinson  of  Homer  is  the  chair¬ 
man. 

Bev.  Benjamin  Howe,  the  beloved  pastor  of 
the  Linebrook  Congregational  Church  in  Ipswick, 
Mass.,  died  Oct.  18th.  He  had  laid  aside  the  ac¬ 
tive  duties  of  the  pulpit  in  May  last,  to  seek  a 
change  on  his  farm  in  Hudson,  N.  H.  He  suffered 
much  the  last  few  weeks,  but  all  with  fortitude 
and  abiding  faith  in  Christ.  He  was  buried  from 
the  residence  of  his  brother,  Capt.  Joshua  Howe 
-Qf  Geoigetown,  Mass.  The  deceased  was  educatr 
eo*irXlBberst  College  and  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  and  has  preached  in  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
and  New  York.  He  was  married  May  31,  1842,  to 
Miss  Waty  Williams  Tyler,  who  with  an  only  son 
survives  him. 

A  250th  Church  Anniversary. — The  250th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  foimding  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  was  observed  Oct. 
28th  by  special  services,  a  memorial  discourse  by 
Bev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Quint,  and  addresses  by  Bev.  A.  Tut¬ 
tle  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  organized  at  Dover 
in  1680,  Bev.  Jesse  M.  Durrell  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  Bev.  Dr.  Sullivan  H.  McCollister  of  the 
Unlversalist  Church,  Bev.  T.  H.  Wood  of  the  First 
Free  Baptist  Church,  Bev.  W.  B.  G.  Mellen  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  Societ.y,  Bev.  I.  W.  Beard 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Bev.  F.  E.  C.  Hazzard  of 
the  Free  Baptist  Church,  and  Bev.  Dr.  George  B. 
Spalding  of  Manchester,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
church.  Bev.  C.  Wing  gave  a  comprehensive  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church,  letters  from  former  pastors 
were  read,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance. 

UNITED  PBESBYTEBIAN. 

Caledonia  Presbytery,  in  session  at  York,  Liv¬ 
ingston  county,  N.  Y.,  released  Bev,  W.  A.  Haney 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  Mumford  church.  He 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  from  1  Corinthians 
xvi.  13,  in  the  new  church,  to  a  crowded  and  sor¬ 
rowful  congregation,  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  21. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Fifty  Years. — ^The  Bev.  Dr.  Hills  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  from  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the 
Church,  reported  that  during  the  fifty  years  from 
1833  to  1883  the  growth  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
has  been  such  as  to  more  than  double  the  number 
of  dioceses  (from  18  to  48),  to  increase  the  number 
of  clergy  sixfold  (from  592  to  3,672),  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ccmmunicaiits  more  than  twelvefold  (from 
36,939  to  372,484) ;  also  the  number  of  baptisms  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion.  The  number  of  mis¬ 
sionary  jurisdictions  shows  a  net  gain  of  100  per 
cent,  since  1871 ;  the  number  of  missions  a  like 
gain,  and  the  offerings  a  gain  of  100  per  cent,  in 
the  short  period  from  1868  to  1880. 

His  Will. — The  late  Dr.  William  Shelton,  for 
more  than  fifty  years  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Buffalo, 
left  $20,000  to  benevolent  objects — distributing  it 
mostly  In  sums  of  $2,000  to  several  churches  and 
Episcopal  institutions.  The  last  paragraph  of 
his  will  touchingly  recites :  “  I  will  also,  in  taking 
leave  of  life,  add  that  my  parishioners  have  ever 
been  kind  and  considerate  of  my  welfare;  and 
through  the  period  of  more  than  half  a  century  in 
which  I  have  most  imperfectly  served  them,  they 
have  been  respectful'and  dutiful.  For  all  which  I 
can  only  add  my  hearty  thanks,  asking  their  for¬ 
giveness  for  my  neglects,  and  giving  my  final 
benediction.  God  bless,  preserve,  and  keep  you 
and  yours,  and  may  you  always  be  preserved  in 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  which  has  ever  been  one, 
figured  by  the  ark  of  the  fiood.” 


otter  dolmans,  50  inches  long,  trimmed  col¬ 
ored  BEAVER  AND  UNPLUSHED  OTTER,  $139,  REAL 
VALUE  BEING  $200. 

SEALSKIN  DOLMANS  AND  PALETOTS,  60  AND  61 
INCHES  LONG,  $179,  BEAL  VALUE  $250. 

O’TTER  8ACQUES,  37  AND  38  INSHES  LONG,  $69,  $76, 
$85,  $95,  $105. 

SEAL  SACQUES,  $69,  $76,  $85,  $95,  $105,  $115. 

FINEST  SEAL  SACQUES,  40,  42,  AND  44  INCHES  LONG, 
$130,  $145,  $160,  $175. 

FUR-LINED  NEWMARKETS,  DOLMANS,  AND  ULSTERS. 

FUR-LINED  CIRCULARS,  $15,  $18,  $22,  $25,  $29,  $35. 

FULL  ASSORTMENT  FUR  TRIMMINGS,  ROBES,  AND 
RUGS. 


PUBLISHERS,  SEW  YORK. 


Volume  rV.,  bound  in  Cloth,  containing  the 
numbers  for  the  past  year,  just  ready,  $3. 
A  few  copies  of  Volumes  II.  and  III.,  still  on 
hand.  Volume  I.  out  of  print. 


We  have  just  issuetl  the  following  books,  giving 
good  reading  at  a  very  low  price.  They  are  on 
good  paper,  well  printed,  strongly  bound,  with 
heavy  paper  covers. 

8 ARGENT’S  TEMPERANCE  TADES. 

12  books  in  a  box.  $1.25.  10  cts.  single. 

MINISTERING  CHILDREN.  50  cts. 

RUTH  AND  LITTLE  JANE.  10  cts. 
SUNSHINE  OF  THE  HEART.  10  cts. 
HERBERT,  TRUE  CHARITY.  16  cts. 

ROSE  THE  LITTLE  COMFORT.  16  ets. 
SONGS  FOB  MY  CHILDRFN.  15  cts. 
HOLIDAY  PICTURES.  10  cts. 


***  Tfiese  book.i  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or 
xoill  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  and  745  Broadway,  New  York. 


OTPORTUNITIES 


ARE  OFFERED  THROUGHOUT  OUR  ENTIRE  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT  TO  SECURE  EXCELLENT  BARGAINS,  AND 
WE  PROMISE  THAT  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  PRICES  WILL 
REPAY  EVEN  A  LONG  JOURNEY. 


SPURGEON’S 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  SEBM0N8 


.Per  Year,  $1  00 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE . ] 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY . 

HARPER’S  BAZAR .  . 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE . 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY 
(52  Numbers) . 


Beatlifii 


The  Present  Truth,  A  series  of  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  Lon¬ 
don,  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  12mo,  $1. 

UNIFORM  WITH,  AND  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Spurgeon’s  Sermons.  10  vols.  -  -  -  $10  00 

.MfRt'rgeon’s  Feathers  for  Arrows.  -  -  1  00 

Spurgeon’s  Morning  by  Morning.  -  -  1  00 

Spnrgeon’s  Evening  by  Evening.  -  -  1  00 

Spurgeon’s  Types  and  Emblems.  -  -  1  00 

Spnrgeon’s  Lectures  to  Students.  -  -  1  00 

Spnrgeon’s  Saint  and  Saviour.  -  -  1  00 

Spurgeon’s  John  Ploughman’s  Talks.  -  75 


O JR  FASHION  MAGAZINE  WILL  ENABLE  ALL  SUCH 
TO  ENJOY  THE  SAME  ADVANTAGES  AS  CITY  BE8I- 
DENTS  DO,  IT  BEING  A  FULL  PRICE-LIST  OP  OUR 
STOCK,  FINELY  PRINTED  AND  LARGELY  ILLUS’TRA’TED. 


Cabbington- At  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  4,  1883,  Ka’th- 
LBEN  L.  Cabbington,  beloved  daughter  of  E.  Jay  Car¬ 
rington,  aged  24  years.  Remains  taken  to  Fulton,  N.  ¥., 
for  burial. 

OiLMOBB— At  Bath,  N.  Y.,  Sept  20th,  1883,  Mr.  Pebez 
Gilmobe,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Gilmore  was  bom  in  Bennington,  Yt,  in  May, 
1794,  and  at  a  very  early  age  came  to  Coventry,  Chenan¬ 
go  county,  N.  Y.  When  he  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  years, 
he  injured  a  knee  joint,  and  had  to  walk  with  a  shmnk- 
en  limb  and  a  orute.h  for  the  rest  of  his  long  life.  He 
came  to  Batto  in  1817,  and  made  it  his  permanent  home. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  past  he  was  a  communi¬ 
cant  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  known  of  ail 
men  as  one  of  a  remarkably  gentle,  patient,  cheerful 
spirit.  As  life  passed  on  into  the  infirmity  of  age,  his 
cnaracter  became  only  milder  and  more  serene.  He 
lived  always  in  the  present  rather  than  in  the  past,  and 
with  kind  words  and  gentle  ways  contributed  to  the  joy 
and  comfort  of  all  who  were  ai^ut  him.  He  was  espe¬ 
cially  fond  ot  little  children,  and  there  was  always  a 
flock  of  them  riding  with  him,  or  coming  to  see  him, 
and  calling  him  “  Grandpa.”  It  was  sometimes  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sight  to  see  him  walking  slowly  along  the  street, 
managing  his  crutch  with  great  difficulty,  and  with  two 
little  girls  of  the  neighborhood  as  an  escort,  one  on 
each  side  of  him,  giving  tbeir  dolls  an  airing,  but  care¬ 
ful  to  go  slow,  BO  as  not  to  get  separated  from  him. 
Thus  without  lacking  in  true  manly  energy,  his  old  age 
was  full  of  that  placid  kindn^s  which  maide  his  every¬ 
day  life  a  constant  sunshin#  His  children  were  all 
daughters,  and  be  loved  to  have  them  with  him,  though 
he  would  avoid  giving  them  oceasion  to  wait  upon  him. 
He  would  sit  in  his  armchair  by  the  hour,  with  bis 
large-print  Testament  near  him,  reading  from  that  and 
from  the  newspapers  till  he  became  tired,  but  always 
ready  to  show  a  truly  sympathetic  interest  in  all  pass¬ 
ing  events.  He  said  but  little  about  his  spiritual  life, 
but  it  Beeme<l  to  flow  out  and  find  expression  in  rays  of 
genial  kindness,  which  made  every  one  near  him  feel 
what  true  blessedness  he  enjoyed.  And  so  the  end  of 
Uiis  man  was  peace.  After  a  disease  which  brought 
with  it  ^reat  suffering,  and  which  he  bore  with  quiet 
resignation,  he  passed  away  from  a  household  circle 
which  seems  to  have  had  its  light  put  out,  only  that 
they  still  have  the  light  or  the  u{)per  sanctuary  break¬ 
ing  through  the  dimness  of  earth,  and  opening  to  them 
the  true  way  of  peace.  J.  m.  p. 
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SCHOOL  EDITION.  SCHOOL  EDITION. 

The  most  recent  and  reliable 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

which  Includes  biography,  natural  history,  geography, 
topography,  archaeology,  and  literature  in  nearly  1000 
pages,  with  12  colored  maps  and  over  400  illustrations.  Is 
that  edited  by 

PHILIP  SCHAPF,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

A  School  Edition  Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail 
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free,  including  Mother,  Home  and  Heawen, 
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monthly,  E.  B.  TRBAT,  Publisher,  New  York. 
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With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth  extra,  308 
pages,  16mo,  price  $1.50. 

The  author,  whose  grandfather,  Hon.  Alfred  Conkling, 
was  formerly  U.  8.  Minister  to  Mexico,  was  furnished  by 
the  American  Minister  at  Washington  with  letters  of  Intro¬ 
duction  to  gentlemen  of  the  highest  social  and  official 
position  in  Mexico,  and  enjoyed  during  his  residence  there 
the  most  favorable  opportunities  tor  study  and  observation. 

The  book  contains  a  vast  amountof  Information  In  regard 
to  the  early  history  of  the  country.  Its  agricultural  and  min¬ 
eral  resources,  railroad  interests,  natural  scenery,  financial 
condition,  social  characteristics,  etc.,  etc. 


(PRICE  $25.00  PER  lOO  COPIES. 
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NEW!  SPARKLING!  CHARMING! 

By  the  very  best  nnthore.  Id  pntres  Including  a  heantl- 
fnl  RESPONSI  YE  SERTICE.  Elegantly  printed 
in  colors.  S4.0G  per  100  by  express,  charges  not  pre¬ 
paid.  50  swnta  per  doz.  oy  mail,  postpaid.  Single 
copy,  5  oeuU,  by  mail. 
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The  Merry  Adventures  of 


OF  GREAT  RENOWN  IN  NO'TTINGHAM- 
SHIRE.  WRITTEN  AND  ILLUSTRATED 
BY  HOWARD  PYLE.  1  vol.,  4to.  Full  em¬ 
bossed  leather,  antique,  from  the  author’s  de¬ 
signs.  $4.50. 

This  superb  book  Is  unquestionably  the  most  original 
and  elaborate  ever  produced  by  an  .American  artist.  With 
pen  and  pencil  Mr.  Pyle  tells  the  complete  story  of  the 
adventures  of  Robin  Hcod  and  bis  Merry  men.  His  illus¬ 
trations  are  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  spirit  and 
quaint  beauty.  The  rich  leather  binding  is  a  feature  quite 
unique  in  American  book-making. 

"Mr.  Pyle  has  taken  the  most  characteristic  of  these 
old  ballads  and  tutmed  them  into  his  own  fresh,  sim¬ 
ple,  idiomatic  prose,  reflecting  the  natural  qualities 
of  the  nameless  old  poets  who  sang  the  adventures  of 
this  daring  lord  of  the  highway  and  the  bow,  and  has 
illustrated  them  as  no  other  man  in  America  cotUd 
have  done." — R.  H.  Stoddard  in  the  New  York  Mail 
and  Express. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular. 
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postjMid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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Kotlcfs 


TEACHERS  WANTED  FOR  GUATEMALA. 

The  Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  la  desirous  to  commence  at  once  a  school  of  a 
high  order  in  Guatemala  in  connection  with  the  mission 
recently  ostabllehed  there  by  the  Preebyterian  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  Nothing  prevents  them  from  doing  it  but  the 
failure  to  find  ladies  ready  and  qualified  to  undertake  the 
work. 

*1116  qualifications  needful  are  first  of  all,  an  earnest 
Christian  spirit,  then  thorough  scholarship  and  mental  cul¬ 
tivation,  with  refinement  of  manners;  some  knowledge 
music  and  drawing  is  also  very  desirable,  together  'with 
facility  in  acquiring  a  new  language,  as  all  Intercourse 
with  the  {leople  must  be  in  the  Spanish  language,  though  it 
is  expected  that  Ekigllsb  vrill  be  the  language  in  the  school. 

The  demand  for  such  a  school  Is  urgent,  and  as  hopes 
have  been  held  out  that  teachers  would  be  sent,  they  are 
eagerly  lookedi  for,  and  have  been  tor  months  past. 

There  Is  much  encouragement  for  Christian  women  to 
enter  upon  the  work  of  education  in  Guatemala.  A  teacher 
will  have  full  protection;  and  great  opportunity  for  the 
Christian  training  ot  children,  who  will  be  confided  to  her 
os  soon  as  she  is  known  as  a  friend  who  is  working  not  for 
money  alone,  but  to  do  them  good. 

The  country  poesesses  many  advantages  in  a  healthful 
climate,  the  absence  ot  all  extremes  ot  heat  and  cold,  in 
great  beauty  ot  scenery ;  but  above  all,  in  the  open  door  for 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  among  a  gentle,  kindly  people. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  appeal  will  meet  the  eyes  of  ladles 
who  will  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  and  enter  this  In¬ 
viting  field.  ’Two  who  poeeees  the  qualifications  desired 
will  be  sent  at  once.  Candidates  should  not  be  over  thirty 
years  ot  age. 

Letters  with  regard  to  this  work  shonld  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  20  North  Washington  Square,  New  York. 

Mrs.  O.  P.  HUBBARD,  President. 


A  new  Religious  and  Theological  Monthly,  com¬ 
mencing  with  January,  1884. 

Theologically  the  Review  will  advocate  the  prin- 
cipies  and  represent  the  method  and  spirit  of 
Progressive  Orthodoxy.  Its  object  will  not  be 
controversy,  but  positive  and  constructive  work 
in  the  sphere  of  opinion  and  belief.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  no  age  can  honorably  refuse  to  face 
the  more  serious  problems  which  confront  it,  the 
vital  questions  of  the  present  will  be  candidly  in¬ 
vestigated  and  discussed.  The  Review  will  ad¬ 
dress  itself  iu  the  general  choice  and  presentation 
of  its  subjects  to  the  religious  public.  Provision 
will  be  made  for  the  careful  treatment  of  topics  in 
Biblical,  historical,  and  philosophical  criticism. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  Review  religiously,  the 
Editors  will  consider  the  increasing  demands  upon 
the  Church  iu  its  work  of  Evangelism  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  its  educational  functions,  in  the 
administration  of  its  charities,  and  in  its  internal 
life — iis  worship  and  instruction.  Questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  building  of  Society  at  the  West,  and 
to  its  reconstruction  at  the  South,  will  be  discuss¬ 
ed  by  men  engaged  iu  the  work. 

There  will  be  departments  of  Archeeological  and 
Geographical  Notes,  of  Theological  and  Religiou^ 
Intelligence,  of  Book  Reviews  and  of  Periodical 
Literature.  A  department  of  Editorial  Notes  will 
oontaln  brief  discussions  of  current  issues  and 
events. 

EDITORS. 

Th*  Andovbr  Review  will  be  under  the  edito¬ 
rial  control  of 

Egbert  C.  Smyth,  J.  W.  Churchill, 

William  J.  Tucker,  George  Harris, 

Edward  Y.  Hincks, 

Professors  in  Andover  Theological  Semvmry, 
Andover,  Mass., 

with  the  cooperation  and  active  support  of  their 
colleagues  in  the  Faculty — Professors  John  P. 
Gullivbir,  John  P,  Taylor,  George  P.  Moobe, 
and  Frank  E.  Woodruff  ;  and  a  large  staff  of 
Contributors.  ^ 

The  Price  of  The  Andoveb  Review  will  be  $3 
a  year.  Subscriptions  may  be  made  to  the  Ptibr 
lisbera,  ^ 


Just  received,  a  superb  collection 
of  Antique  Daghestan,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  Rugs,  among  which  are  some 
very  fine  examples  of  P>astern  handi¬ 
work,  also  a  large  and  well  select¬ 
ed  assortment  of  Oushak,  Bahndure, 
Koula,  and  Ghiordes  Carpets,  in  a 
great  variety  of  sizes  and  colors, 
manufactured  expressly  to  our  order. 
Also 


THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  ASSORTMENT 
EVER  OFFERED.  ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES  IN 
WILTONS,  AXMINSTER8,  MOQUE’TTES,  VELVETS,  BODY 
AND  TAPESTRY  BRUSSELS,  AC.,  AC. 


49-  This  book  is  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be 
sent  by  mall,  upon  receipt  of  price  by 

CHARLES  SCiUBNER’S  SON.S, 

743  and  745  Broadway,  New  York. 


INGRAIN  CARPRTS, 


HAVING  PURCHASED  THE  BALANCE  OF  A  MANU¬ 
FACTURER’S  STOCK,  AS  A  SPECIAL  OFFERING,  WE 
HAVE  PLACED  ON  SALE  THE  ENTIRE  PURCHASE. 
500  DIFFERENT  PA’TTERNS  BEST  ALL-WOOL  EX’HU 
SUPER  INGRAINS,  AT  75  CENTS  PER  YARD. 


ROOMS  TO  LET 

In  a  private  family,  without  board ;  furnished  and  spacious 
rooms  eligibly  situated  near  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  Church,  Mad¬ 
ison  Square.  Address  by  letter, 

J.  F.  A.,  No.  100  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


UPHOLSTERY 


DRS.  STRONGS’  REMEDIAL  INSTITUTE,  For  Ner¬ 
vous,  Female,  Chest  and  Chronic  Diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman  and  Hydropathic  and  other  baths ;  Eleo- 
triclty,  Swedish  Movements,  Inhalations,  Cuppings,  etc. 
Send  for  circular.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


including  Khorassan,  Nomade,  Illiat, 
Ferahan,  Mecca,  Khurdistan,  Bak- 
shiesh,  Futtipore,  Nepaul,  Lahore, 
Agra,  Masulipatam,  Mirzapore,  Ho- 
shiapur.  Also 


SPECIAL  SALE. 

300  PAIRS  TURCOMAN  CURTAINS  AT  $22.60 ; 
WORTH  $36. 

400  PAIRS  ALGERIAN  CURTAINS  AT  $6.50', 
WORTH  $9. 

500  PAIRS  MADRAS  LACE  CURTAINS  AT  $7; 
WORTH  $12. 

700  PAIRS  LACE  CURTAINS  AT  $3  ;  WORTH  $5. 
400  PIECES  SILK  CROSS  STRIPES  FOR  PORTIERES, 
FROM  66  CEN’TS  PER  YARD. 


Jnst  Out! 


By  J.  Wm.  Suffern  and  J.  B.  Ferguson. 

Tor  Sinffingr  Schoola. 

For  ICxifilcal  Oon’Tontioiii. 

For  awd  Sofflfilflftl, 


iSunCiirsn  Notices 


The  above  will  he  offered  at  a 
material  reduction  from  former  prices. 


SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

The  undersigned  is  making  loans  at  8  and  10  per  oent.  net 
to  Eastern  partlee.  Loans  are  placed  on  farm  lands  or  city 
property  as  desired.  Satisfactory  security  and  referencee 
giv4n  in  every  case.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  F.  W.  IDDINOS,  Grand  Forks, 

Dakota  Territory. 


13th  St.  and  6th  Ave, 

NEW  YORK. 


TMe  Bong  Tower  is  a  strong,  useful  work  for  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice,  full  of  new  and  pleasing  Glees,  Fart 
Songs,  Anthems,  Quartets,  etc.,  and  deserves  a  place  in 
every  School  and  Home  in  the  land. 

TWK  SONO  Towek  contains  160  pages,  and  is  offered  at  a 
great  reduction  in  price. 

Only  $6  per  Doxeii  by  Express. 

60  Cents  per  Copy  by  Mall. — Examine  It. 

We  are  prepared  to  olTer  special  Indncements 
to  Mnslc  l>actaers  who  need  n  new  book  fbr  their 
classes  dnrlnc  tbs  coming  season. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEOES. 


ROCKUND  COLLEGE. 

Both  sexes.  No  extras  but  Music  and  Art  Priwats 
Instmctlon  for  backward  scholars.  Send  for  sen  colajMse. 

W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.H.,  Frlnclpd. 


Broadway,  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Streets, 
NEW  YORK. 


59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bilt^  op  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  TRAVEUJiRfl’ 
CitKDiTS,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Tra.ns- 
FERs  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
CoUN'rRIKS. 


■■  college,  Oberlln,  O.,  offeia  both  saxM 
iBllOnill  aducatioDal  advantages  at 

IIIIKIIIII  the  very  lowest  cost  Classes  in  all  Aoad- 
VMUI  nil  amy  and  College  studies.  Location  heaJth- 
ful.  No  saloon  temptations.  Elective  studies.  Nearly  1,100 
students  last  year.  Winter  term,  January  2,  1888;  SpiiLg 
term,  April  lO;  Fall  term.  Sept.  U.  For  full  information, 
address  Mr.  J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 

OREBI.IN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC— Vnder  the  Obl- 
lege  management.  First-class  Instruction  dhl  ■■ 
in  Theory,  Voice  culture,  Plano,  Organ,  1 1  It  41  Fa  I  It 
Stringed  Instruments,  Ac.  Class  or  pri-  ||||il||J|l 
vate  lessons  os  preferred.  Fur  catalogue,  wM  VI  1 1 II 
address  Prof.  F.  B.  BICE,  Director. 


Safe  Investments. 

During  the  past  six  years  I  have  made  investments  in 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Dakota,  and  Missouri.  Not  a 
dollar  lost  by  any  Investor,  and  only  one  foreclosure.  Par- 
tlM  having  funds  to  Invest  are  Invited  to  correspond  'with 
GEORGE  O.  DAYTON,  Banker, 

Worthington,  Nobles  county,  Minn. 

Beferences  by  permission:  Hon.  Chas.  J.  Folgcr,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Rev.  H.  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  J. 
Swan,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  Ja.s.  O.  Sheldon,  12  East  40th  street. 
New  York;  Rev.  W.  J.  Beecher,  D.D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  John 
Mackay,  Genova,  N.  Y. ;  and  Wm.  G.  Dunn,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


andolph  8 
CHICAGO, 


A  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 

■ffLW  Kill  A  O  Abbott.  A  grand  Chanoe.  A  84  book  at  the 
popular  price  of  $1.75.  Liberal  terms.  ’The  religious  pa¬ 
pers  mention  it  as  one  of  the  few  yreot  religious  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  ’Terms 
tree.  STINSON  A  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 
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▲K  AUTUHir  MEDITATION. 

>7  Bot.  J.  UtoU«  ftidkk,  PMkBkiU,  B.  T. 

We  all  4o  fade  aa  a  leal. 

There  are  many  to  whom  Autumn  is  the  most 
delightful  season  of  the  year.  Its  beauty  is 
more  mellow  and  mature  than  that  of  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  soft  haie  that  broods  orer  the  land- 
aoape  lends  it  an  added  oharm,  and  the  trees 
wea^e  for  themselves  many-colored  garments 
more  gorgeous  than  those  of  Solomon.  Tet  it 
is  a  sad  season  too.  The  splendor  of  the  forest 
Is  the  hectic  flush  upon  the  cheek  of  beauty. 
Nature  puts  on  her  royal  robes  of  crimson  and 
gold  that  she  may  die  as  becomes  a  queen. 
The  naked  trees  are  great  seolian  harps  through 
which  the  winds  sigh  requiem,  and  soon  the 
ptt3rlng  heavens  will  wrap  the  dead  earth  in  a 
winding-sheet  of  snow.  So  passes  the  glory  of 
the  world. 

There  is  a  profounder  sadness  for  him  who 
sees  in  nature  the  flgure  of  his  own  life. 
Countless  is  the  number  of  the  leaves.  In 
Summer  they  are  a  bower  above  our  heads ;  in 
Autumn,  a  rustling  carpet  beneath  our  feet. 
Yet  every  leaf  has  for  us  a  lesson.  “  There  are 
tongues  in  trees.”  Every  quivering  leaf  is  a 
tongue,  and  is  charged  with  a  message  from 
God.  Listen  to  the  sermon  of  the  leaf. 

Frail  and  evanescent  as  the  leaf  is  the  life  of 
man.  Death  is  always  in  hot  pursuit  of  life. 
That  Is  an  old  story,  and  we  grow  weary  of 
hearing  the  changes  rung  upon  it.  Yet  of 
such  vast  Import  is  it  that  God  is  forever  pro¬ 
claiming  It  in  our  hearing  by  innumerable 
voices.  How  many  are  His  prophets.  “We 
all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.”  That  is  a  text  from  the 
book  of  nature  as  well  as  from  the  volume  of 
revelation. 

If  then  life  be  so  frail,  is  it  worthless  ?  Not 
if  the  flgure  of  the  text  be  true.  All  through 
the  bright,  warm  Summer  the  leaves  have  been 
drinking  in  the  sunshine  and  the  rain.  By 
these  myriad  mouths  the  tree  has  been  fed. 
When  you  admire  the  sturdy  oak  that  resists 
the  utmost  fury  of  the  tempest,  despise  not  the 
leaves  that  lie  withered  at  its  foot.  They  are 
dead  because  they  have  given  their  life  to  the 
tree. 

Like  the  leaf,  we  need  not  fade  until  our  work 
is  done.  It  withers  and  falls  not  because  it  is 
oast  off  as  a  thing  of  no  value,  but  because  it 
has  served  its  purpose.  The  true  life  fades 
away  only  when  it  has  given  its  strength  and 
richness  to  this  great  tree  of  humanity.  Ad¬ 
mire  the  splendor  of  our  modern  civilization— 
its  triumphs  of  literature  and  art,  its  magnifl- 
oent  development  along  the  lines  of  material 
and  moral  advance ;  admire  the  glories  of  the 
Church  of  God,  passing  all  that  David  dream¬ 
ed  :  but  remember  the  hosts  of  godly  men  and 
women  who  toiled  and  prayed  and  suffered  and 
died  to  lift  earth  nearer  to  heaven.  Like  the 
leaves  of  Autumn  they  have  faded,  but  the 
purity  and  power  of  their  lives  are  the  i>erpet- 
ual  heritage  of  the  race. 

The  death  is  like  the  life.  The  trees  that  put 
forth  the  fairest  foliage  in  Spring  are  most 
beautiful  in  Autumn.  It  is  harder  to  live  well 
than  to  die  well,  harder  to  bear  fruit  all  Sum¬ 
mer  than  to  drop  off  like  a  faded  leaf  in  the 
Fall.  Only  a  beautiful  life  gives  promise  of  a 
beautiful  death.  A  peaceful  slumber  at  the 
last  is  the  sequence  and  the  reward  of  a  well- 
spent  life. 

Now  if  life  be  so  frail,  let  us  guard  it  with 
most  jealous  care.  Many  gifts  of  God  are  oft 
renewed,  but  life  is  given  once  for  all.  Once 
lost,  it  is  lost  forever.  But  how  shall  we  guard 
it  ?  At  the  touch  of  death  all  doors  fly  open. 
Whither  shall  we  flee  for  safety?  Where  se¬ 
cure  our  treasure  ?  There  is  One  stronger  than 
death.  Give  your  life  into  the  hands  of  God. 
Then  shall  you  say  “  I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
-Heved,  and  am  persuaded  tha):  He  Is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him 
against  that  day.” 

If  life  be  so  short,  improve  it  to  the  utmost. 
We  shall  not  pass  by  tMs  way  again.  What 
we  do  must  be  done  quickly.  To-day’s  work 
must  be  done  to-day  or  never.  We  shall  never 
retrace  our  steps.  New  leaves  shall  clothe  the 
trees  with  beauty,  but  the  old  are  dead.  The 
future  is  reserved  for  others.  For  us  the  only 
time  is  now. 

Here  our  life  is  flgured  by  a  leaf.  The  life  to 
come  is  flgured  by  a  tree  planted  by  the  river 
of  life,  a  tree  of  unfading  leaves  and  perennial 
fruit.  The  life  that  quickly  fades  on  earth 
shall  shine  with  eternal  glory  in  the  heavens. 


A  MOTHER  IN  THE  CHINESE  ISRAEL. 

Died  at  Shanghai,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  6th, 
Mrs.  Soo,  aged  70  years.  Thus  closed  the 
earthly  life  of  an  earnest  Christian  worker  in 
our  Chinese  church,  a  woman  who  has  been  a 
light  to  her  neighbors  and  an  example  to 
her  fellow-Christians  for  twenty  years,  and 
who  is  now  mourned  by  them  as  a  mother  of 
the  Church,  to  translate  literally  the  expres¬ 
sion  used  by  the  native  pastor  when  speaking 
to  me  of  her  this  morning.  I  trust  a  brief 
account  of  this  woman  will  show  to  American 
women  that  the  Spirit  of  God  produces  the 
same  results  in  the  lives  of  these  lowly  women 
as  in  lands  where  Jesus  Christ  has  been  always 
known. 

Mrs.  Soo  is  a  native  of  the  Ningpo  district, 
and  when  she  flrst  heard  the  Gospel,  was  re¬ 
siding  in  the  city  of  Hangchow,  where  Dr. 
Nevius  of  our  Mission  had  established  a  sta¬ 
tion.  It  was  from  Dr.  Nevius  that  she  flrst 
heard  the  Gospel,  as  she  belongs  among  the 
common  people,  who  are  not  so  restricted  as 
those  who  are  in  more  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances.  She  was  then  forty-nine  years  of  age, 
and  a  widow.  Both  of  these  facts  probably 
had  some  influence  upon  her  religious  life. 
“  Widows  indeed  ”  are  held  in  high  estimation 
among  the  Chinese,  and  when  they  have  littie 
Otf  no  family,  as  was  the  case  with  Mrs.  Soo, 
who  had  but  one  son,  they  have  ample  time  to 
attend  to  religious  duties.  Then  her  time  of 
life  was  such  as  to  lead  her  to  think  of  the 
future.  As  a  heathen,  she  would  be  led  to 
meditate  upon  the  near  approach  of  death, 
and  upon  thdse  means  which  are  believed  to 
be  efficacious  in  adding  to  one’s  store  of  merit 
before  the  gods.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
know  that  Mtft.  Soo,  when  she  flrst  heard  the 
Gospel,  had  entered  upon  a  course  of  vegetable 
diet  prescribed  by  the  Buddhists,  and  that  she 
was  an  earnest  idolator,  doing  everything  she 
knew  to  better  her  prospects.  But  of  this,  one 
can  only  guess  from  what  is  known  of  her 
earnestness  after  she  became  a  Christian.  At 
any  rate  the  Gospel  found  her  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  She  accepted  it  as  a  Gospel  for  her, 
better  than  the  systems  in  which  she  had  been 
taught,  and  her  whole  life  since  shows  that  her 
acceptance  was  thorough. 

During  the  Taiping  rebellion  large  numbers 
of  people  were  driven  from  their  homes,  or 
fled  from  fear  of  the  rebels.  At  that  time  Mrs. 
Soo  left  Hangchow  and  removed  to  Kao  Jao,  a 
village  about  seven  miles  from  Ningpo.  Here 
her  home  became  a  religious  centre.  'The  few 
believers  met  in  her  house  for  worship.  She 
added  to  their  numbers  by  going  among  her 
own  relatives  and  persuading  them  to  attend 
the  services.  In  this  way  she  was  instrumental 
In  the  salvation  of  several  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ances.  The  pastor  says  he  thinks  more  than 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  littie  church  at 
Kao  Jao  have  been  brought  into  it  by  the  di¬ 
rect  influence  of  this  good  woman.  After  her 
•on  bad  grown  to  manhood,  he  obtained  em¬ 


ployment  in  Shanghai.  She  then  came  here  to 
reside  for  a  part  of  the  time.  Here  she  showed  j 
the  same  zeal  which  she  had  manifested  in  her 
former  home.  She  was  regular  in  her  attend¬ 
ance  at  church,  and  offered  her  services  in  vis¬ 
iting  among  Chinese  women  in  company  with 
the  foreign  missionary,  or  with  one  of  the  fe¬ 
male  church-members. 

She  was  a  joyful  Christian.  Her  face  was 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  it  seemed  so  full  of 
pleasure,  and  her  words  were  good  to  hear. 
She  was  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  power 
of  Christianity  to  bring  peace  and  happiness. 

After  having  been  absent  from  Shanghai  for 
some  time,  she  recently  returned,  and  was  vis¬ 
iting  in  the  family  of  the  native  pastor,  where 
she  was  a  welcome  guest.  When  the  time  she 
had  set  for  her  return  to  Ningpo  came,  she  was 
loth  to  leave.  Her  visit  had  been  so  pleasant 
that  she  wanted  to  remain  longer,  and  finally 
decided  to  do  so.  On  Sunday  she  was  at 
church.  It  was  communion  Sabbath,  and  was 
a  profitable  time  for  us,  I  trust.  She  seemed 
well  and  happy  as  I  spoke  with  her  at  the  close 
of  the  service.  That  night  she  was  taken  quite 
ill,  and  grew  steadily  worse  until  Thursday 
afternoon,  when  she  died.  During  her  short 
illness,  in  spite  of  the  pain  in  her  body,  she 
said  her  soul  was  joyful,  and  she  was  ready  for 
the  heavenly  Father’s  call.  This  was  her  tes¬ 
timony  both  to  the  imstor  and  to  my  wife,  who 
visited  her.  The  summons  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ  found  all  her  preparations  com¬ 
plete.  This  means  much  more  here  in  China 
than  at  home.  Not  only  was  her  soul  prepared 
for  the  change,  but  after  a  common  custom  of 
the  Chinese,  she  had  made  ready  for  her  bur¬ 
ial.  She  purchased  her  coffin  some  ten  years 
ago,  and  made  her  grave  clothes.  These  were 
in  Ningpo.  Her  daughter-in-law  brought  them 
up,  and  with  her  husband  prepared  her  body 
for  burial.  Saturday  evening  a  quiet  Christian 
service  was  held,  and  then  she  was  borne  out 
to  the  Depository,  where  the  Ningpo  people 
lay  their  dead  until  they  can  be  removed  to 
the  family  tombs. 

The  record  of  this  woman’s  consistent,  de¬ 
voted  life  is  a  precious  heritage  to  the  native 
Church.  She  belongs  to  the  flrst  fruits  of  the 
harvest  in  China,  and  has  herself  been  a  fruit- 
bearer  in  the  Master’s  vineyard.  She  has  wit¬ 
nessed  some  great  changes  in  her  own  locality. 
Where  twenty  years  ago  there  were  not  more 
than  one  or  two  churches,  there  are  now  thir¬ 
teen,  some  of  them  having  grown  into  self-sup¬ 
porting  organizations;  schools  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  ;  cities  and  towns  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel,  and  thus  large  and 
deep  rifts  have  been  made  in  the  clouds  of 
gross  darkness  which  cover  the  people.  May 
God  hasten  the  full  day !  W.  S.  Holt. 

Shanghai,  China,  Sept.  U,  1883. 


FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

By  Sev.  M.  L.  F.  HiU.  ' 

To  have  your  lot  cast  for  awhile  in  a  new 
region,  and  not  be  interested  in  all  the  things 
connected  with  the  Church  of  your  fathers, 
would  not  be  expected,  surely.  So  as  loyal 
Presbyterians,  with  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific 
about  to  convene,  we  proposed  to  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  an  attendance.  From  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  to  Los  Angeles  by  steamer,  thence  by 
cars  over  the  Southern  Pacific  to  the  city  o 
Sacramento,  where  Synod  this  year  met,  was  a 
journey  of  nearly  two  days  and  nights.  This 
is  not  much  like  going  to  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  for  instance,  which  the  most  distant 
member  may  reach  in  a  few  hours  and  without 
much  expense.  But  here,  as  in  every'  new  and 
unsettled  country,  much  time  must  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  travel,  beside  the  cost— which  is  no 
small  item  to  many.  So  the  presence  of  breth¬ 
ren  in  their  Presbyterial  and  Synodical  meet¬ 
ings  means  something,  with  so  much  of  self- 
sacrifice  involved  to  get  to  them.  Two  things 
are  the  result :  those  who  make  up  these  bodies 
(and  they  fairly  represent  the  churches,)  are 
the  live,  earnest  workers  in  the  Master’s  vine¬ 
yard  ;  and  then  they  come  as  a  rule  to  stay 
through  to  the  close,  so  that  the  last  session  as 
to  numbers  and  interest  is  quite  as  fuil  as  any. 
The  Synod  provides  part  of  the  expense  of  its 
members  by  a  tax,  which  the  Presbyteries  in¬ 
clude  in  their  annual  assessment  of  the  church¬ 
es.  A  good  rule  for  other  Synods.  This  Synod 
embraces  five  Presbyteries,  with  142  ministers, 
and  130  churches,  with  a  membership  of  over 
9,000.  Thirty-one  years  ago  (two  years  after 
Cialifornia  was  admitted  to  the  sisterhood  of 
States),  the  flrst  Synod  (Old  School)  was  held 
on  this  coast.  Five  years  later  the  Synod  of 
Alta  (New  School)  was  organized,  and  since  the 
Reunion  has  come  almost  a  new  body  of  men  to 
occupy  these  flelds.  So  soon  does  the  worker 
disappear  but  the  work  abides,  and  others  enter 
into  his  labors.  Thinking  of  the  fallen  ones,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  passing  away  of  my  dear 
brother.  Dr.  W.  E.  Knox.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
lost  a  personal  friend.  As  I  was  leaving  (now 
almost  a  year  ago)  for  California,  was  his  own 
letter  among  others  sent  me,  to  introduce  me 
to  a  brother  minister  in  this  city.  For  months 
it  was  laid  away  in  my  trunk  till  I  should  reach 
this  place,  where  I  could  use  it ;  and  now  that 
it  is  serving  its  purpose,  it  has  a  sort  of  sacred 
interest  for  me.  Noble  man,  true  friend,  faith¬ 
ful  and  fearless  preacher,  tireless  worker,  nev¬ 
er  sparing  himself,  and  with  the  most  consci¬ 
entious  and  resolute  convictions  and  faith  in 
the  right,  that  was  simple  faith  in  his  dear 
Lord,  whom  he  loved  so  well— the  Christian 
ministry  has  not  many  such  to  lose,  and  the 
world  is  poorer  for  his  going,  though  richer  in 
the  good  work  he  has  left  behind  him.  So 
much  as  a  simple  memorial  in  this  far  away 
land  let  me  lay  upon  his  grave. 

Going  by  the  way  of  Stockton,  a  stop  over  of 
a  day  and  night  enabled  us  to  take  in  the  city 
and  its  surroundings,  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  most  fertile  section  of  the  country,  and  its 
clean  streets  and  comfortable-looking  homes 
and  well  kept  door-yards,  give  one  a  pleasant 
impression. 

Synod  convened  in  the  Westminster  Church, 
Sacramento,  Rev.  J.  M.  Newell  preaching  the 
sermon,  immediately  after  which  Rev.  Mr. 
Ellis  of  Los  Angeles  Presbytery  was  elected 
Moderator.  The  additions  to  the  churches 
during  the  past  year  have  been  1,200,  of  which 
600  were  added  on  examination.  Contributions 
to  Home  Missions  $5,000,  and  to  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  $4,400.  The  whole  amount  of  moneys 
contributed  is  $242,000,  nine-tenths  of  which 
has  been  given  for  congregational  purposes. 
The  two  leading  Presbjieries,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  by  their  more  perfect  organ¬ 
ization,  are  doing  most  effective  work  for  Home 
Missions.  The  Rev.  'Thomas  Fraser  presented 
his  fifteenth  annual  report  as  Synodical  mis¬ 
sionary,  in  which  he  gave  a  very  interesting 
review  of  these  years  of  labor,  and  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  hopeful  condition  of  the  Home  Mission 
field,  closing  with  a  declaration  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  retire  from  the  work,  and  asking  to  be 
relieved  from  it.  In  the  tender  and  hearty  ex¬ 
pressions  of  interest  called  forth  by  this  notice 
of  the  brother’s  proposed  retirement,  it  was 
evident  how  well  he  had  done  his  work,  and 
what  a  strong  hold  on  the  churches  he  had. 
He  told  us  he  had  seen  the  work  grow  from  a 
church  membership  of  3,000  to  16,000,  from 
3,500  In  the  Sunday-schools  to  25,000,  from  72 
ministers  to  282,  and  from  62  churches  to  300. 

The  interests  of  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary  were  duly  reported  upon,  and  from 


all  that  appeared  it  was  evident  that  the  great 
need  was  a  first-class  preparatory'  and  collegi¬ 
ate  institution,  as  a  feeder.  So  the  matter  of 
the  location  and  endowment  of  a  Presbyterian 
college  on  this  coast,  was  the  question  of  su¬ 
preme  interest  before  Synod.  A  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  was  constituted,  with  powers  to  accept  of 
any  offers  deemed  advantageous.  A  private 
school  at  Litton  Springs,  with  its  eighty  stu¬ 
dents,  is  offered  by  Prof.  Gamble  as  a  prepara¬ 
tory  department,  on  condition  that  he  be  re¬ 
tained  as  head  of  such  department.  In  addition 
it  is  proposed  to  raise  $200,000,  $50,000  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  improvements.  A  financial  agent  is 
to  be  put  into  the  field  at  once.  The  Trustees 
were  directed  to  put  themselves  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  college  committee  appointed 
by  the  last  Assembly.  The  enterprise  ought 
to  have  the  interest  and  hearty  cooperation  of 
brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  for  no  one 
thing  would  give  such  efficiency  to  the  work  of 
our  l^esbyterian  Church  on  this  coast.  It  has 
been  a  iong  felt  need. 

Popular  meetings  were  held  in  the  evening, 
at  which  the  interests  of  the  various  Boards 
were  duly  considered.  The  report  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Committee  of  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  showed  a  growing  interest  among  the 
ladies,  in  the  additional  number  of  societies 
and  children’s  bands  organized,  and  money 
raised.  They  have  contributed  over  $1,700 
during  the  year.  Two  Synodical  missionaries 
instead  of  one,  as  heretofore,  were  elected,  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  requiring  now  by 
its  rapid  growth  a  missionary  of  its  own.  This 
indi9ates  the  thoroughgoing  zeal  with  which 
the  brethren  here  are  doing  their  work.  Large¬ 
ly  the  State  is  a  great  missionary  field,  and 
there  are  only  a  few  of  the  larger  churches 
that  are  self-sustaining,  but  the  outlook  for 
the  future  is  promising. 

Sacramento  has  a  population  of  24,000,  and  is 
a  very  pleasant  city.  The  private  residences, 
if  not  palatial,  are  homelike  and  attractive. 
The  grandest  building  is  the  State  House,  one 
of  the  finest,  it  has  been  said,  in  America.  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square,  which  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  its  architectural 
features  strike  the  attention  at  once.  Its  mass¬ 
ive  proportions,  its  pillars  of  marble  and  gran¬ 
ite,  its  superb  doorways,  its  dome,  like  some 
grand  old  mosque  the  glory  and  crown  of  all, 
make  it  a  remarkable  structure.  Besides,  the 
grounds  beautifully  laid  out  and  adorned  with 
fountains  and  flower-beds  and  grass  plots,  add 
to  the  general  effect,  and  make  a  picture  of 
rare  interest  and  beauty.  There  are  two  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  heire:  one  a  mission,  and 
the  other,  the  First,  holding  an  influential  po¬ 
sition  in  the  community,  under  the  ministry  of 
Rev.  H.  H.  Rice. 

From  Sacramento  we  set  our  faces  towards 
San  Francisco.  Our  course  lay  through  parts 
of  the  great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin,  about  six  hundred  miles  long,  and 
forty  to  eighty  wide.  It  is  the  far-famed  grain 
and  fruit  region.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  deep  loam, 
producing  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  The  Summers  are  always 
very  warm,  the  secret  of  the  abounding  fertili¬ 
ty,  while  the  Winters  are  so  mild  that  roses 
and  strawberries  grow  out-doors.  The  great 
plain  through  which  we  pass  is  a  lovely  pros¬ 
pect  ;  the  trees  and  vineyards  at  this  season  are 
loaded  with  their  fruit,  and  we  are  constantly 
catching  glimpses  of  beautiful  woodland,  the 
open  parks  of  magnificent  live  oaks,  or  some 
charming  valley  scene,  or  cozy  and  picturesque 
farm-house,  embowered  amid  a  mass  of  green 
foliage  and  bloom,  or  what  is  grander  than  all, 
the  great  mountains  that  loom  afar  under 
their  delicate,  hazy  veil,  a  sublime  background 
touching  against  the  soft,  rolling  bunches  of 
cloud  or  the  sky. 
ed  by  the  ever-shifting,  panoramic  views,  till 
smaller  farmyards  and  garden  patches  and  or¬ 
chards  and  more  elegant  residences  come  into 
view,  and  we  know  we  are  nearing  the  quiet 
rural  city  of  Oakland,  so  beautiful  for  situa¬ 
tion,  on  the  broad,  glassy  bay.  Soon  we  have 
exchanged  our  seats  in  the  cars  for  the  ferry, 
and  are  steaming  into  the  metropolitan  city  of 
all  this  new  West.  It  seems  a  very  babel  from 
the  sober,  quiet  town  from  which  we  have 
come. 

By  the  way,  iwrhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
that  we  have  passed  through  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
citing,  and  for  us  entirely  new,  experience,  and 
without  any  harm  either.  It  was  before  leav¬ 
ing  Santa  Barbara.  A  real  earthquake  shook 
us  rather  lively  for  an  instant,  but  that  was 
long  enough.  I  confess  to  a  sort  of  mhdued 
feeling  at  the  time,  and  an  uncertaintj'  as  to 
just  where  we  were  going.  The  next  morning, 
my  flrst  impulse  was  to  look  around  to  see 
what  marks  of  the  catastrophe  I  might  find 
about  the  house  (for  it  was  still  standing),  or 
in  affairs  without— to  assure  myself  that  the 
old  mountains  were  unmoved,  or  the  grouftd 
under  my  feet  not  rent  asunder.  It  was  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  For  some  days 
we  had  been  having  very  warm  weather,  but 
the  night  was  cool,  the  atmosphere  calm,  with 
hardly  a  sound  to  be  heard,  except  the  faint 
echoes  of  the  sea,  that  was  beating  restlessly 
against  the  shore.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  con¬ 
fined  noise,  or  kind  of  rattling,  as  if  a  fierce 
gust  of  wind  had  sprung  up,  with  heavy  rain 
and  a  general  commotion  of  the  elements. 
Then  came  the  swaying,  rocking  motion,  and 
one’s  bed  was  perceptibly  moved  up  and  down, 
with  quick,  yet  most  steady  and  regular  vi¬ 
brations.  With  this,  there  was  a  lull,  and 
then  another  racket,  followed  with  the  same 
undulatory  movement,  or  oscillations,  shaking 
doors  and  windows  and  jarring  things  general¬ 
ly  ;  then  all  was  still  as  ever ;  the  quaking  of 
the  earth  ceased,  and  a  dead  calm  succeeded. 
You  did  not  need  to  ask  what  the  matter  was. 
You  knew  at  once  without  anybody  telling  you, 
and  you  did  not  feel  much  like  talking  till  it 
was  all  over.  Some  claim  that  the  earthquake 
lasted  a  fuH  minute  and  even  longer,  but  what¬ 
ever  the  length,  it  seemed  a  good  while,  and 
one  was  glad  when  it  was  all  over  and  daylight 
had  come  again.  The  i>eople  here  think  but 
little  of  such  things,  being  quite  used  to  them. 
Old  residents  relate  how  a  terrible  earthquake 
rattled  things  up  terribly  more  than  three¬ 
score  years  ago,  when  the  old  mission  at  Lom¬ 
poc  fell,  ruined  and  crumbling  in  the  dust,  and 
the  mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  in  the  low¬ 
er  end  of  Los  Angeles  county,  fell  down  on  one 
Sunday  morning  whiie  the  congregation  were 
at  mass,  and  a  large  number  were  buried  in 
the  ruins.  But  such  stories  have  to  be  taken 
with  many  allowances. 

Since  arriving  in  this  city,  we  have  felt  an¬ 
other  of  these  earthquake  shocks,  the  heaviest, 
it  is  said,  since  1868,  and  we  begin  to  feel  that 
we  are  on  rather  uncertain  foundations.  In¬ 
deed,  what  fierce  convulsions,  we  may  well 
suppose,  are  all  the  while  going  on  beneath 
our  tread.  Yet  not  confined  to  this  section, 
for  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  world, 
these  earthquake  waves  are  felt.  Such  expe- 
rienoes  forcibly  remind  one  of  the  great  Scrip¬ 
ture  truth,  When  the  elements  shall  be  dis¬ 
solved  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and  the 
works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up.” 
And  that  the  fires  are  already  kindled  for  such 
a  general  conflagration. 

Smi  Fnn«la«o.  Oct.  IS. 
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TALE  OF  HOPE. 

By  Ifn.  Stuan  T.  Peny. 

Ten  years  ago  two  little  children,  Peter  and 
Catharine  Krause,  were  living  in  far-off  Russia. 
They  belonged  to  a  sect  called  Mennonites. 
The  Mennonites  were  a  peculiar  people,  but 
very  industrious,  peaceable,  law-abiding  set¬ 
tlers.  They  did  not  believe  in  war  or  law-suits. 
If  one  of  their  brothers  smote  them,  they  never 
retaliated,  nor  did  they  have  him  arrested,  al¬ 
ways  returning  good  for  evil.  Johann  Krause, 
tne  father  of  these  children,  was  a  hard-work¬ 
ing  man.  He  had  orchards  and  quantities  of 
mulberries  on  his  land,  and  kept  silk- worms, 
which  his  wife  and  Catharine  took  care  of. 
But  the  laws  of  Russia  were  such  that  he  could 
only  lease  his  land,  he  could  not  own  it.  He 
had  heard  of  the  United  States  and  the  acres 
of  waste  lands  that  were  waiting  for  owners ; 
and  he  often  talked  about  the  independence 
one  could  have  in  this  country,  and  he  longed 
to  have  a  home  and  a  farm  of  his  very  own. 
He  used  to  tell  Peter  and  Catharine  that  when 
they  grew  up  he  wanted  them  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States,  and  have  property  of  their 
own  and  the  freedom  of  that  good  country. 
But  after  a  time  the  Government  of  their  fa¬ 
therland  became  very  oppressive.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  enforced  a  universal  conscription, 
and  the  Mennonites,  whose  religious  princi¬ 
ples  would  not  allow  them  to  go  to  war,  left 
the  country  in  great  numbers.  Large  com¬ 
panies  came  to  America  and  took  up  land  on 
the  vast  prairies  of  central  Kansas.  Among 
the  emigrants  was  Johann  Krause  and  his 
family.  They  brought  their  silk-worm  eggs 
and  their  furniture,  together  with  the  peculiar 
green  family  wagon  with  its  flaring  sides, 
which  is  used  so  much  in  Russia. 

When  they  arrived  in  this  new  land,  they 
made  a  very  grotesque  appearance.  Peter’s 
father  wore  a  long  beard  and  a  Cossack  cap. 
His  coat  was  made  of  sheepskin,  and  his  panta¬ 
loons  were  short  and  very  wide.  Peter  had  a 
Tartar  lambskin  coat,  which  was  considered 
by  the  poorer  classes  in  Russia  as  valuable  as 
a  suit  of  broadcloth  would  be  in  this  country. 
Catharine  and  her  mother  wore  funny  looking 
caps  upon  their  heads,  and  the  skirts  of  their 
dresses  were  very  full  and  large  around,  so 
they  made  a  sort  of  hogshead  appearance, 
their  round  full  faces  just  lieering  out  of  the 
top.  Catharine  was  ros^-cheeked  and  flaxen¬ 
haired,  the  very  picture  of  health;  and  the 
faces  of  all  the  Krause  family  had  a  remark¬ 
able  show  of  tranquillity  and  peace  upon  them. 
Perhaps  you  have  read  something  about  our 
characters  and  the  thoughts  of  our  souls  be¬ 
ing  chiseled  upon  our  faces ;  how  every  good 
thought  makes  a  deep  incision,  and  how  every 
fretfui,  selfish,  angry  thought  makes  deep 
carvings  in  our  souls,  and  finally  are  reflected 
upon  our  faces.  As  it  was  part  of  the  religion 
of  tlie  Krause  family  to  be  thankful,  peace¬ 
able,  and  contented  in  whatever  state  they 
were,  it  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  account  for  the 
uniform  placid  look  ui)on  their  faces. 

After  they  and  their  numerous  neighbors  ar¬ 
rived  in  Kansas,  there  were  many  miles  to  be 
travelled  where  there  was  no  railroad.  So 
these  green  Russian  wagons  were  transformed 
into  “Prairie  Schooners,”  or  “Ships  of  the 
Desert.”  The  wagons  had  hoops  put  over 
them  and  then  canvas  was  stretched  over  the 
hoops,  covering  the  top  of  the  wagon  en¬ 
tirely.  In  this  wagon  Peter  and  Catharine 
rode  for  nearly  a  fortnight  before  they  came 
to  the  land  which  they  were  to  make  a  farm  of 
and  build  a  home  upon.  There  were  a  long 
line  of  these  wagons,  for  the  Mennonites  were 
So  we  muse  and  are  deligirt.  I  jy)ing)to  form  colonies  near  each  other.  These 
children  could  not  speak  or  understand  one 
word  of  our  language,  and  when  the  people 
in  the  towns  crowded  around  the  “  Prairie 
Schooners,”  it  was  very  unsatisfactory  not  to 
be  able  to  understand  a  word  that  was  said, 
especially  as  the  children  knew  they  and  their 
friends  were  the  subject  of  the  conversation. 
Under  the  wagons  the  iron  tea-kettles  which 
they  had  used  in  Russia,  were  hung,  and  when 
they  wanted  a  cup  of  hot  tea  or  coffee,  they 
stopped  and  made  a  tire  under  the  tea-kettle 
and  made  some.  That  was  the  way  they  cook¬ 
ed  all  they  had  to  eat.  After  they  arrived  at 
their  destination,  they  lived  in  the  wagons  un¬ 
til  they  had  their  sod  houses  built.  The  houses 
were  built  of  sods  and  long  prairie  grass,  right 
out  on  the  open  prairie.  Every  Sunday  they 
held  services  in  a  church  made  of  sods.  For 
the  flrst  two  years  after  they  began  their  new 
life,  they  had  very  hard  times.  The  company 
divided  off  into  different  villages,  and  gave 
each  village  a  name,  which  translated  into 
English  was  very  pretty  and  poetical.  One 
village  was  “Field  of  Grace,”  another  “  Field 
of  Flowers,”  and  another,  the  one  the  Krause 
children  lived  in,  “  Vale  of  Hope.”  You  would 
think  it  was  rightly  named  if  you  could  have 
seen  it  seven  years  ago,  and  see  it  now.  Peter 
and  Catharine  had  to  work  very  hard  at  flrst. 
Father  Krause  said  a  great  deal  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  if  they  only  “ploughed  the  dew 
under.”  This  was  one  of  Father  Krause’s  fa¬ 
vorite  mottoes,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
meaning  in  it,  I  can  assure  you.  The  plough 
had  to  begin  its  work  at  early  day,  and  the  fa¬ 
ther  held  it  while  Peter  rode  the  horse.  You 
boys  think  it  great  fun  to  ride  a  horse  to  plough, 
and  so  it  is  for  awhile,  but  day  after  day,  and  | 
all  day  long,  it  becomes  as  everything  else 
does,  monotonous  fun.  Peter  longed  to  go  to 
school,  but  there  was  no  school  as  yet  in  the 
settlements.  So  he  worked  patiently  with  his 
father,  planting  mulberry  bushes  for  the  silk¬ 
worms  to  eat,  and  starting  fruit  trees,  putting 
in  the  wheat  and  potatoes  and  garden  vegeta¬ 
bles.  When  he  was  not  at  work  he  shot  prai¬ 
rie  chickens  for  their  dinner,  and  watched  the 
flocks  of  long-billed  plover  as  they  looked  out 
of  the  grass.  Catharine  helped  her  mother 
keep  the  sod  house  in  order.  One  of  the  texts 
of  Scripture  these  Mennonites  believe  strictly 
in,  is  that  of  “Cleanliness  with  godliness,” 
and  they  are  very  neat.  The  brass  handles 
and  lock-plafes  of  the  huge  carved  chest  were 
always  so  bright  that  one  could  see  oneself  re¬ 
flected  as  perfectly  as  if  they  were  mirrors. 
The  few  pieces  of  brass  and  silver  in  the  cup¬ 
board  were  scoured  so  much  and  so  often,  that 
they  dazzled  the  beholders  with  their  bright¬ 
ness.  After  a  time  the  fruits  of  the  hard,  pa¬ 
tient  toiling  began  to  be  felt.  You  will  almost 
think  I  am  telling  you  a  fairy  story  about 
“the  godmother  and  her  magic  wand,”  when 
I  tell  you  how  Johann’s  motto  about  “  plough¬ 
ing  the  dew  under  ”  had  proven  almost  as 
wonderful  as  “Aladdin’s  Lamp.”  Now,  Peter 
and  Catharine  are  living  in  a  frame  house.  In 
the  best  room  you  will  find  Mother  Krause 
and  her  daughter  taking  care  of  thousands  of 
silk-worms.  There  are  rows  and  rows  of  frames 
on  which  these  silk-worms  feed,  and  bushels  of 
mulberry  twigs  are  brought  in  to  them  every 
day.  Mrs.  Krause  reels  the  silk  off  from  the 
cocoons  herself,  and  Catharine  is  learning  how 
to  do  it  as  well  as  her  mother.  The  cocoons 
are  placed  in  a  trough  of  boiling  water,  and 
the  mother  with  great  dexterity  catches  up  the 
threads  of  the  light  cocoon,  twisting  them  into 
two  threads  and  running  them  on  a  reel.  This 
raw  silk  is  worth  from  $6  to  $8  a  pound.  East¬ 
ern  manufacturers  say  that  the  silk  sent  them 


ikave  the  courage  to  show  yom*  respect  for  hon- 

6#ty  in  whatever  guise  it  appears,  and  your  oon- ;  ^  _  ,  ...  i.  i. 

tempt  for  dishonesty  and  duplicity,  by  whomso- 1  fro®  Kansas  excels  anything  they  have  been 
Aver  exhibited.  '  able  to  secure  in  this  country.  Does  it  not 


seem  strange  that  our  most  gorgeous  robes 
have  their  foundations  made  by  blind,  crawl¬ 
ing  worms  ?  little  blind  spinners,  who  can¬ 
not  even  see  what  they  are  doing,  or  how  their 
work  looks.  The  apricots  yielded  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  this  year,  and  Peter  took  them  to  the 
towns  and  got  $3  a  bushel  for  them. 

The  Mennonites  wishing  to  have  their  chil¬ 
dren  instructed  in  our  language  and  ways, 
have  procured  the  best  of  teachers  for  them, 
and  Peter  and  Catharine  are  acquiring  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things  they  so  much  longed  to  know. 
This,  my  dear  children,  is  a  true  story,  and 
shows  what  patience  and  perseverance  and 
“ploughing  the  dew  under”  will  do.  If  you 
could  visit  the  Mennonite  settlements,  you 
will  find  the  neatest  and  most  fruitful  of  farms, 
and  a  patient,  persevering,  hospitable,  loyal 
company  of  farmers.  If  you  should  ask  Peter 
and  Catharine  if  they  like  America  as  well  as 
they  did  Russia,  they  will  look  up  with  a  smile 
upon  their  faces,  and  say  “  Besser,  besser.” 

SUVUOHT  ALL  THE  WAT. 

“  Good-bye,  Jennie;  the  road  is  long, 

And  the  moor  la  hard  to  cross ; 

But  well  you  know  there  is  danger 
In  the  bogs  and  the  marshy  moss. 

So  keep  In  the  foot-path,  Jennie ; 

Let  nothing  tempt  you  to  stray ; 

Then  you’ll  get  safely  over  It, 

For  there’s  sunlight  all  the  way — 

Sunlight  all  the  way ; 

So  never  you  fear. 

Keep  a  good  heart,  dear. 

For  there’s  sunlight  all  the  way.” 

The  child  went  off  with  a  blessing 
And  a  kiss  of  mother-love ; 

The  daisies  were  down  at  her  feet. 

And  the  lark  was  singing  above. 

On  in  the  narrow  foot-path — 

Nothing  could  tempt  her  to  stray; 

So  the  moor  was  passed  at  night-fall. 

And  she’d  sunlight  all  the  way — 

Sunlight  all  the  way ; 

And  she,  smiling,  said. 

As  her  bed  was  spread, 

“  I  had  sunlight  all  the  way.” 

And  I,  who  followed  the  maiden. 

Kept  thinking,  as  I  went. 

Over  the  perilous  moor  of  life 
What  unwary  feet  are  bent. 

If  they  could  only  keep  the  foot-path. 

And  not  in  the  marshes  stray. 

Then  they  would  reach  the  end  of  life 
Ere  the  night  could  shroud  the  day. 
They’d  have  sunlight  all  the  way. 

But  the  marsh  is  wide. 

And  they  turn  aside. 

And  the  night  falls  on  the  day. 

Far  better  to  keep  the  narrow  path. 

Nor  turn  to  the  left  or  right ; 

For  if  we  loiter  at  morning. 

What  shall  we  do  when  the  night 
Falls  black  on  our  lonely  journey. 

And  we  mourn  our  vain  delay  ? 

Then  steadily  onward,  friends,  and  we 
Shall  have  sunlight  all  the  way — 

Sunlight  all  the  way. 

Till  the  journey ’s  o’er. 

And  we  reach  the  shore 
Of  a  never-ending  day. 

—Harper’s  Weekly. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  COLLECTINO  COINS. 

BY  WlLIiLtM  c.  PBIME. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  young  person  to  give 
time  and  thought  to  making  a  collection  of  in¬ 
teresting  objects.  But  if  you  collect  merely  for 
the  sake  of  owning  the  objects,  or  because  you 
like  to  have  things  which  other  people  would  be 
glad  to  have,  or  if  you  take  pride  and  pleasure 
in  your  collection  only  because  it  contains  spe¬ 
cimens  which  are  very  rare  and  difficult  to  find, 
you  are  making  a  mistake,  and  losing  the  good 
of  it. 

Bear  in  mind  always  that  each  object  in  your 
collection  is  like  the  page  of  a  book,  that  it 
can  tell  a  story,  can  relate  fa<^  which  are  worth 
your  knowing.  Get  from  eacn  specimen  in  your 
collection  all  the  story  it  can  tell  you.  Talk  to 
it,  and  ask  it  questions,  and  get  all  the  help  you 
can  from  books  to  understand  what  it  would 
say  to  you  if  it  could  speak  and  tell  its  story. 
In  this  way  you  will  find  that  your  cabinet  or 
your  little  box  of  objects  is  a  source  of  great 
interest,  and  every  separate  object  will  seem  to 
you  as  precious  as  every  other. 

If  you  have  not  thought  of  coins  as  books, 
let  me  show  you  what  I  mean,  and  how  you 
should  treat  your  collection  of  coins,  if  you  are 
making  one. 

We  will  suppose  you  have  just  begun  to 
gatlier  coins,  and  have  not  yet  any  very  definite 
idea  of  what  kind  of  a  collection  you  will  make, 
but  you  have  a  few  coins  of  your  own  country 
to  begin  with.  Take  an  American  quarter-dol- 
lar  in  your  hand,  and  see  how  much  you  can 
tell  your  friends  about  it.  Among  the  very  flrst 
questions  you  must  answer  are  these :  What  is 
a  coin?  Why  were  coins  flrst  made?  When 
were  they  first  made  ?  Why  are  they  made  of 
certain  metals?  Why  do  they  always  or  so 
often  have  on  them  devices,  heads  of  men, 
eagles,  images  of  Lib^y,  and  other  figures  ? 

Now  this  American  quarter-dollar  should 
answer  all  these  questions,  so  that  when  you 
look  at  it  you  will  read  at  a  glance  the  history 
of  the  art  of  coinage.  In  the  very  oldest  ages 
of  which  we  know  anything  men  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  seals  with  which  to  stanap  devices 
in  soft  clay  or  wax.  It  has  always  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  among  civilized  people  to  use  a  seal  in 
making  important  contracts.  A  man’s  seal 
represented  the  man.  If  the  seal  was  affixed  to 
a  promise,  it  was  evidence  of  the  personal 
promise  of  the  owner  of  the  seal 

The  seal  was  usually  made  of  stone  or  metal, 
on  which  the  engraver  cut  whatever  the  owner 
selected  as  his  peculiar  device,  which  was  to  be 
known  always  as  his.  Kings  used  seals  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  decrees  and  grants  were  indeed  their 
acts.  You  will  readily  imagine  how  it  came 
about  that  certain  devices  were  adopted  by 
kings,  and  by  cities  and  governments,  to  be  en¬ 
graved  on  their  seals. 

Now  it  is  only  about  twenty -seven  hundred 
years  since  coin  was  first  known.  Before  that 
date  men  traded  one  thing  for  another.  But 
when  the  things  were  not  of  equal  value,  the 
balance  must  be  made  up  of  something  which 
all  men  would  be  willing  to  take.  Gold  and 
silver  have  in  all  ages  been  metals  which  men 
were  thus  willing  to  take,  and  if  a  man  does  not 
want  to  keep  gold  and  silver  he  can  always  find 
plenty  of  men  who  want  it,  and  will  give  him 
for  it  something  which  he  wants.  You  may  do 
well  to  remember  that  when  you  buy  a  pair  of 
mittens  for  a  quarter-dollar  the  merchant  buys 
the  quarter  dollar  from  you.  He  sells  you  mit¬ 
tens  because  he  wants  to  buy  just  so  much 
silver  for  them. 

Men  are  always  ready  to  buy  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  price  of  gold  and  silver,  like  the  price 
of  grain  and  cotton,  varies  according  to  whether 
they  are  scarce  or  plenty.  They  are  much  more 
plenty  in  our  days  than  they  were  in  ancient 
times.  In  those  days  an  ounce  of  gold  would 
be  easily  exchanged  for  a  vastly  larger  quantity 
of  grain  or  wool,  food  or  clothing,  than  now. 

Men  then  weighed  out  the  gold  or  silver  when 
they  traded.  It  was  sometimes  beaten  or  melt¬ 
ed,  and  cast  into  rings,  as  a  convenient  form  of 
carrying,  but  in  a  trade  between  men  they 
always  used  the  scales  and  weighed  the  metal. 

About  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
when  commerce  had  become  established  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  some 
people  b^an  to  realize  that  it  would  be  very 
convenient  to  have  gold  and  silver  in  lumps  of 
certain  weight,  which  men  could  use  in  trade 
without  the  bother  of  weighing  them.  We  do  not 
know  certainly  when  or  where  this  idea  was 
flrst  put  into  actual  use,  but  the  oldest  coins  we 
have  found  are  either  those  of  Miletus,  a  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  or  those  of  Sardis,  another  city  in 
Asia  Minor. 

It  is  probable  that  the  wide-awake  merchants 
of  Miletus  invented  coinage.  What  they  want¬ 
ed  was  precious  metal  in  pieces  of  uniform 
weight,  with  a  certificate  on  each  piece  that 
could  be  accepted.  Naturally  the  government 
certificate  would  be  most  generally  accepted, 
and  the  certificate  could  bo  put  on  like  the 
stamp  of  a  seal  on  wax  or  clay.  So  a  seal-en¬ 
graver  was  employed  to  engrave  a  seal  In  iron 
or  bronze  or  some  hard  substance,  and  it  was 
probably  in  iron  that  he  did  it. 

The  device  engraved  was  a  lion’s  head.  It 
was  cut  in  the  iron  so  that  a  lump  of  metal 


could  be  dropped  in  it,  and  then  with  a  punch 
hammered  in  until  it  took  the  impression  of  the 
lion’s  bead.  This  was  a  very  rude  process. 
'The  metal  then  used  was  a  mixture  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  we  call  electron.  The  coin  was 
not  round  nor  regular  in  shape.  It  looked  like 
a  rude  lump  of  metal,  with  the  lion’s  head  on 
one  side,  and  the  rough  dent  made  by  the  punch 
on  the  other  side. 

But  it  served  its  purpose,  and  soon  all  around 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  people  knew  these 
pieces  of  electron,  and  accepted  them  as  so 
much  precious  metal,  because  they  bore  the 
seal  stamp  of  Miletus.  This  city  and  many 
others  were  then  what  we  call  autonomous  ; 
that  is,  they  were  self-governing,  independ¬ 
ent  cities.  Others  soon  copied  the  new  cus¬ 
tom  or  invention,  and  made  coins  with  their 
seal  stamps.  .iEgina  stamped  the  coins  with 
her  emblem,  the  tortoise.  Here  is  a  drachma, 
a  silver  coin  of  iEgina,  probably  the  flrst  silver 
coin  ever  made.  Agrigentum  stamped  coins 
with  the  crab ;  Metapontiun  with  a  sheaf  of 
wheat ;  Athens  with  an  owl ;  Bceotia  with  a 
shield  ;  and  just  so,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
the  United  States  stamped  your  quarter-dollar 
with  an  eagle.  The  stamp  is  the  certificate  of 
the  government  that  this  is  silver  of  the 
weight  and  fineness  which  the  law  says  shall 
constitute  a  quarter-dollar. 

The  value  of  the  coin  always  and  everywhere 
consists  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
metal.  A  dollar  is  only  a  name  ;  the  govern¬ 
ment  says  by  statute  that  it  shall  consist  of  so 
many  grains  and  pennyweights  of  gold  or  of 
silver  of  a  specified  degree  of  fineness.  The 
government  may  and  sometimes  does  change 
the  statute,  and  increases  or  lessens  the  weight 
or  the  standard  fineness  of  metal  making  its 
coins.  But  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  metal 
always  make  Ithe  value,  and  in  large  transac¬ 
tions  in  gold  it  is  still  and  always  will  be  cus¬ 
tomary  to  weigh  the  coin. 

In  Eastern  countries  the  natives  commonly 
weigh  even  single  gold  coins  before  taking 
them  in  trade.  Your  quarter-dollar  has  per¬ 
haps  a  milled  edge.  That  is  to  prevent  dis¬ 
honest  persons  from  cutting  or  filing  silver  off 
from  it  and  reducing  its  weight. 

The  art,  which  was  at  flrst  rude,  improved 
rapidly,  and  very  beautiful  coins  were  made, 
especially  in  Greek  cities.  In  old  days,  how¬ 
ever,  men  did  not  carry  coins  around  in  their 
pockets  as  much  as  we  do,  and  they  were  not 
so  apt  to  be  rubbed  and  worn.  This,  of  course, 
decreases  the  weight  and  value.  In  our  time 
coins  are  made  with  designs  in  low  relief,  and 
engraved  so  that  heavy  parts  of  a  design  stand 
up  and  protect  the  lighter  lines  from  rubbing. 
But  in  old  coins  we  find  the  designs  standing 
out  in  high  relief. 

No  ancient  coins  were  struck  with  a  metal 
collar  around  them  to  make  them  perfectly 
round.  That  is  modern  invention,  as  well  as 
the  milled  ege.  We  often  find  ancient  counter¬ 
feit  coins.  There  have  been  bad  men  in  all 
times. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  facts  in  the  history  of 
coin-making  which  evei-y  coin  of  every  nation 
and  place  sliould  suggest  to  your  mind  when 
you  look  at  it.  And  you  can  now  easily  see 
how  much  more  a  coin  may  tell  you.  Every 
distinct  coin  has  a  different  story  to  tell  you. 
A  cent  of  1881  tells  something  quite  different 
from  a  cent  of  1871  or  1861.  I  adrtse  you  there¬ 
fore  to  form  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with 
each  separate  coin  in  your  collection,  and  con¬ 
sult  it  till  you  know  aU  It  can  tell  you. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  feel  ashamed 
to  show  any  one  a  coin  in  your  collection  about 
which  you  have  not  at  le»ist  fairly  tried  to  learn 
all  that  can  be  told.  If  some  one  has  given  you 
a  denarius  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  you  ought 
at  least  to  learn  who  and  what  he  was,  when 
and  where  he  was  Impcrator,  and  connect  the 
coin  in  your  mind  with  some  of  the  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world  which  oc¬ 
curred  iu  his  time.  There  would  perhaps  be 
on  one  side  of  the  coin  a  head  of  the  Emperor, 
and  on  the  other  a  flgure  of  some  deity  of  the 
Romans.  You  shoud  try  to  learn  what  the 
deity  was,  and  be  able  to  describe  the  coin  and 
explain  it  to  your  friends. 

There  is  ample  scope  for  the  young  numis¬ 
matist  in  collecting  coins  of  his  own  country 
and  attaching  to  them  events  and  persons  in 
history.  Here  is  a  copper  coin  which  perhaps 
you  have  in  your  collection.  It  was  the  flrst 
issue  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  by  reso¬ 
lution  of  Congress,  July  6, 1787.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  evidence  that  Franklin  had  anything  to 
do  with  its  design,  but  from  the  motto  [Mind 
your  own  business],  which  sounds  like  some  of 
his  sayings,  it  has  gotten  with  some  persons  the 
name  Franklin  copper.  It  is  a  first-rate  coin 
for  you  to  study,  because  it  tells  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  your  country,  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  their  arts  and  their  character.  Nor 
will  the  words  that  are  on  it,  and  the  pictures 
or  designs,  fail  to  repay  your  study.  In  fact,  I 
don’t  know  any  coin  which  offers  a  better  begin¬ 
ning  for  the  young  American  numismatist. — 
Harper’s  Young  People. 


BO  TOUB  BEST. 

BY  SYDNEY  DAYBE. 

“  I’m  only  an  insignificant  broom, 

Good  to  sweep  an  untidy  room, 

And  then  to  be  hidden  away. 

It’s  very  trying  I  cannot  be 
Something  dainty  or  sweet  to  see, 

Where  the  tight  and  the  sunbeams  stay. 

“  I’d  like  to  be  the  dear  little  chair 
That  holds  the  bonny,  wee  baby,  there; 

Or  rather,  if  I  were  able 
To  have  my  wish,  I  would  proudly  stand 
With  bric-a-brac,  cards  and  flowers,  a  grand 
Magnificent  marble  table. 

“  Or  there  is  the  looking-glass,  you  know. 
Which  everybody  admires  so ; 

You  can  always  see  the  smile 
With  which  they  peep  as  they  pass  it  by. 
How  aristocratic  to  hang  so  high 
And  be  looked  at  all  the  while ! 

“And  there  is  a  splendid  thing  to  hold 
The  books  with  covers  of  red  and  gold ; 

Exceedingly  dignified. 

Or  that  old  sofa,  where  children  crowd 
And  shout  and  frolic  and  laugh  aloud 
At  play  on  Its  cushions  wide. 

“  But  what  is  the  use  of  wishing  to  be 
Anything  else  but  just  plain  me  ? 

I’d  better  be  trying  to  do 
My  best,  I  think,  for  a  homely  broom. 

And  see  to  it  that  I  sweep  my  room 
As  well  as  I  can.  Don’t  you  ? 

“  Nor  ever  grumble,  though  only  made 
To  live  and  work  in  the  quiet  shade ; 

For  any  with  eyes  may  see 
That  if  we  each  of  us  do  no  more 
Than  keep  in  order  a  single  floor, 

A  very  clean  world  ’twill  be.” 

_  —Independent. 


Little  eight-year-old  Gracie  on  coming  home 
from  school  was  asked  by  a  caller  if  she  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  a  scboolma’am  when  she  got  old 
enough.  She  quickly  responded  “  No  sir ;  I’m 
going  to  be  nothing  but  just  a  mother  to  my 
childre*.” 

A  little  six-year-old  girl  who  goes  to  church 
and  Sunday-school  every  Sunday,  had  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  a  nice  gossamer  cloak.  C>f  course  she 
was  anxious  to  wear  it,  and  longed  for  a  rainy 
day  to  come.  When  it  came  she  was  deiighted, 
and  said  “  Mamma,  I  must  wear  my  gospel 
cloak  to-day.” 

A  Sunday-school  teacher  read  to  his  class 
that  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  went  on  his  way  re¬ 
joicing  after  Philip  had  talked  with  him,  and 
then  asked  “  Why  did  he  rejoice  ?  ”  A  boy  an¬ 
swered  “  Because  Philip  was  done  a- preachin’ 
him.” 

Little  Belva,  three  years  old,  finds  it  h^4 
work  to  keep  still  in  church,  but  does  qot  t||k. 
Last  Sunday  she  espied  a  neighbor  who  ootnes 
to  the  back  door  of  her  home  sometimes  for 
soft  water.  Hastily  climbing  up  to  her  mo- 1 
ther’s  ear  and  pointing  to  him,  she  said  in  a ' 
loud  whisper  “  'Chere’s  Mr.  (3one ;  where’s  Ms 
pail  ?  ” 

There  is  a  curious  asylum  in  Philadelphia 
known  as  the  Refuge  for  Cats.  It  is  a  kind  of 
Summer  resort  for  the  pussies  whose  owners 
are  out  of  town  for  the  season.  Last  year  116 
were  cared  for,  and  now  the  buildings  are  to  be 
enlarged  to  accommodate  the  growing  demands 
made  upon  them.  Each  cat  is  charged  fifty 
cents  a  week  for  board,  has  a  comfortable  bed 
and  playground,  and  is  fed  on  oysters, sardines, 
and  other  delicacies. 
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OVE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 


The  BATTLE  of  The  BOOKS 


THE  I  Policy  of 


At  one  of  the  churches  of  Denbury,  Conn.,  on 
Sunday,  the  opening  piece  on  the  organ  was  from 
the  “  Piraiee,”  and  the  closing  piece  from  “  Pina¬ 
fore.”  and  nobody  found  any  fault  except  the  dea¬ 
con,  who  paseed  the  plate  to  the  music  of  “  I  am 
a  Pirate  Ung.” 

Cltlaens  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  subscribed  $1,000 
.and  gave  it  to  the  noanager  of  the  Northwestern 
Fair  in  oonsideration  of  ibeir  rejecting  an  offer  of 
$1,000  from  a  wbeel-of-fortune  man  to  be  allowed 
to  run  his  wheel  on  the  Fair  grounds.  Oshkosh 
must  be  a  good  place  to  bring  up  a  family  in. 

The  ringing  of  the  curfew  bell  wks  resumed  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  on  the  night  of  Sept.  11th.  One 
of  the  interesting  features  of  this  revival  of  an 
ancient  custom  is  the  fact  that  the  curfew  is  rung 
upon  the  bell  which  was  tolled  at  Shakespeare’s 
funeral. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  rich  land  fur¬ 
nishes  a  suitable  field  for  manure  experiments. 
The  crop  can’t  consume  only  so  much,  no  matter 
what  is  given  to  It.  Neither  does  a  naturally 
poor,  barren  soil  furnish  so  good  ground  for  ma¬ 
nure  trials  as  laud  that  has  been  impoverished  by 
crops. 

The  Harmonette  advertised  in  this  issue  by  the 
Massachusetts  Organ  C!o.,  57  Washington  street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  home  Instrument.  You  can 
dance  to  it;  you  can  sing  to  it.  A  mere  child  can 
play  it.  It  inculcates  a  love  of  music  in  old  and 
young.  The  music  is  accurate,  and  the  wonderful 
Harmonette  will  play  any  tune.  And  the  price  is 
only  $6. 

Probably  the  largest  tree  in  Florida  is  between 
Longwood  and  Soldier  Creek,  in  Orange  county. 
It  is  a  cypress,  which  by  actual  measurement  is 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter  just  above  the  ground. 
This  is  solid  wood.  There  is  none  of  the  inverted 
funnel  shape  so  common  in  the  cypress;  but  it 
comes  out  of  the  ground  straight  as  a  candle,  and 
at  sixty  feet  from  the  ground  the  diameter  is  es¬ 
timated  at  ten  feet. 


pc  ^  ORDERS  not  less  than  $5  net  will  be  fillei,  to  bo  paid  for  AFTEH 

LQII^  I  pifinQ  ARRIVAL  AND  EXAXISATIOy  it  aaj  merchant  ot  soodhml- 

I  Qll  I  d  ness  standing  will  certify:  “M.  .  .  .  is  responsible,  and  will  dther 

pay  for  or  return  immediately  upon  receipt,  any  goods  which  he  may  order .  ”  Let  this  be  signed  and 
inclosed  with  your  order.  It  is  a  simple  guarantee  of  your  good  faith,  by  one  who  knows  you.  The 
name  of  a  mereltant  is  required  because  the  Commercial  Reports  tell  me  the  business  standing  of  any 
merchant.  YOU  may  be  of  the  highest  standing,  but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  it  unless  you  are  a 
merciiant.  Orders  under  $5  must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash. 

Rooks  not  satisfactory  may  be  RBT'JRNED^  at  my  estpense,  if  immediately,  by  cheapest  conveyance, 
and  money  paid  will  be  refunded. 

Victory  Vox  Populi. ' 

On  wliich  side  lies  the  final  victory  in  the  desperate  “Battle  of  the  Books,” 
the  following  extracts,  characteristic  of  tens  of  thousands  received,  signify: 

“I  am  absolutely  amazed  at  the  cheapness  and  real  “The  world's  greatest  benef^tor  to-day  Is  John  B. 
excellence  of  your  books.  Vour  enterprise  Is  a  public  Aldcn,  the  bold  and  original  pubUsher,  who  Is  success- 
hencfactloiiof  tho  highest  kind. ”-Kev.  Dr.  Shepherd,  fully  placing  standard  literature  within  the  aeach  of 
Rosa.  CaL  ^  everybody  who  cares  to  rcail.  Like  many  men  who 

oauiu  _  undertake  great  enterprisi's.  ho  met  with  embarrass 

“TwosefsofWaverleyJustrecetrM.  All  my  friends  |,ig  indomitable  courage  will  Anally  bring 

are  ■wondering  how  I  get  such  b^g^ns  \  eit^plaln,  him  to  the  upmost  rung  of  the  ladder.’’— Xceainp  Star, 
and  these  (further)  orders  are  tho  result.’’— H.  ilcL-ALL-  P« 


The  New  Way: 

Give  the  best  book  possible  for  the  least  money 
possible. 

Sell  to  bnyers  direct,  giving  them  all  discounts. 

1,000.000  hooks,  profit  one  cent  each— $10,000. 

Publish  the  books  that  deserve  to  sell— merit 
wins  ia  the  end. 

To  make  $1  and  a  friend  is  better  than  $S  profit. 

“  Push  things.”— IT-  S.  Grant. 

■gee:  r-  ail  book  trade  in  the  world— still  growing 
ic  and  difficulty  unprecedented. 


Charge  all  the  enstomer  will  stand,  and  competi¬ 
tion  permit. 

Big  discounts  to  dea.ers  and  uents  (when  com- 
•^titlon  compels)— let  the  private  payer  take  care  of 


I  BEST  Accidents 


petition  compels)— let  the  private  payer  take  care  of 
himself. 

1,000  books,  profit,  $1  each— $1,000.  i 

Pablish  the  books  that  will  sell. 

Taka  care  of  ’’  Number  One.’’ 

OONSEQUENOE:  The  New  Way  brings  the  lari 
beyond  aU  example— in  spite  of  opposition,  slander,  tread 


NEW  PRICE  LIST 


which  is  to  say, 

Perry  Davis’s  Pain  Killer 


I  present,  with  much  pleasure,  this  New  Price  List,  with  reductions  varying  from  10  to  40  per  cent, 
from  previous  list  prices.  Its  predecessor  was  made  witli  a  view  to  giving  certain  discounts  to  agents, 
or  on  transient  special  offers.  Now  that  we  have  reached  the  happy  rock-solid  foundation  which  makes 

EVERY  PATRON  this  1  One  Price  to  All 

SQUARE  J  and 

AN  AGENT,  rule,  |  The  same  price  always,” 

seems  the  sensible,  reasonable  course  to  adopt.  The  shifting  sands  of  changing  terms  and  “  10-day 
offers  ”  are  past.  Buy  when  you  please — buy  now  and  you  ivili  get  what  is  for  sale  note— will  certainly 
buy  again— and  make  yourself  a  living  advertisement  of  this  living  “Literary  Revolution.’' 

THE  PRICES  are  invariably  NET,  delivered  at  store,  or  sent  by  express  or  freight,  trans¬ 
portation  payable  oi»  arrival.  Books  sent  RT M.tlL,  SO  per  cent,  added.  Books  arc  iaelolh  bind¬ 
ing,  unless  otherwise  stated.  All  are  now  ready  except  titles  with  (*)  prefixed,  which  are  nearly  ready. 
M  publications  are  NOT  sold  by  dealers.  Immense  catalogue  sent  free. 

Presentation  Poets. 

Finely  bound  editions  of  the  W ORLD'S 
GREA’r  POETS  are  iustly  counted 
among  the  choicest  of  holiday  and  other 

Rifts.  The  following  are  equivalent  to  what  are  usually 
known  as  ’’  Ited-Une  Poets,’’  but  without  the  red  lines, 
giving  a  wider  margin,  and  by  many  considered  in  better 
taste.  The  cost  Is  vastly  reduced.  The  binding  is  elegant 
and  chaste,  fiao  cloth,  gilt  edges,  black  and  gold 
ornaments. 

Edwin  Arnold .  70c.  Meredith,  including 

Aytoua  andMacau  MiltSa  i ’oci 

„  •  Moore . 89e. 

By™*.. . 70c.  Ossiaa . 70o, 

Mrs.  Browning —  75c.  pQg .  60c. 

Byron .  70e.  Poetry  of  Flowers..  70c. 

Campbell . 60e.  Pope . 70c. 

Chaucer . . 80c.  Procter .  65c. 

Coleridge .  80e.  Rogers . , . 60c. 

Cowper . 80<-.  . ZS®’ 

D^ydcn."  70e.  Shakespeare .  95e. 

George  Eliot .  COe.  i'*®'*?J’ .  q9‘’ 

Favorite  Poems —  65e.  j .  S9‘' 

Goethe,  including  S-  Taylor .  60( . 


Canto  aas.  Allen,  of  Worcerter  (Hass.) ! 
^^partment,  rays:  “  After  the  doctor  srt  i 
the  bio^  bone,  I  need  Pain  Killer  as  alini. 


meat,  and  it  cured  me  in  a  short  time." 

Captain  D.  S.  GoodeU.  Jr.,  of  Searsport, 
Marne,  says:  For bruisea.  eimins  and  cuts, 
1  know  of  no  medicine  that  ie  more  effective.” 

David  Heroe,  Utica,  N.Y.,  says:  “For  cuts, 
pruisee,  boms  and  sprains,  it  has  never  failed 
to  effect  a  cure." 


s.ays,  “  Wbat  a  marvel  of  cheapness,”  and  “  I  want 
some  of  them.”  1  will  try  to  be  a  sort  of  walking  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  you.’’— L.  A.  Noel,  Beaver  Dam,  Va. 

“  As  much  distinguished  for  neatness  of  appearance 
and  general  typographical  rxcelipuco  as  ^or  cheap 
ness.’’— i'umloieScnooi  Time  I  hlladelphla. 


An  a<x;ident  may  happen  to-morrow. 
Buy  Perky  Davis’s  Pain  Killer 
to-day  of  any  Druggist 


HISTORY. 

An  historical  event  in  itself  of  no  small 
importance  to  thousands  of  readers,  is 
the  publication  of  tho  great  ivorks  de¬ 
scribed  below,  in  such  excellent  form  at 
prices  so  extremely  low. 

Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs.  By 

JohnKenrlck,  M.A.  Two  vols.  In  one,  large  12mo.. 

Long  Primer  type,  902  pages,  with  illustrations. 

Cloth,  $1;  half  Russia,  red  edges,  $1.2A 
This  work,  some  time  out  of  print  In  this  country, 
and  costing  $15  to  Import,  Is  now  published  in  a  hand¬ 
some  edition,  at  a  price  within  reach  of  all.  It  deals 
with  tho  history  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times  to  Us 
absorption  Into  the  empire  of  Alexander ;  and  In  a 
comprehensive,  thorough,  and  remarkably  entertain 
ing  way  treats  of  the  arts,  sciences,  laws,  language, 
religion,  agriculture,  navigation,  and  commerce  of  this 
most  wonderful  of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 


For  Bngliah  Readers.  This  series,  one  of 

the  most  Interesting  and  Important  literary  enter¬ 
prises  ever  undertaken,  Is  now  corapleted.  ’The  27 
volumes,  heretofore  pubUshe<l  at  $1  each,  ($27)  are 
now  reduced  to  as  low  os  $3.24. 

LCsesar.  By  Anthony  15.  Sophocles.  By  C.  W.  Col- 
Trollope.  llns. 

2:  Herodotus.  By  Geo.  C.  16.  Plliiy.  By  Church  and 
Swayne.  Brodrlbb. 


sands.  For  the  first  time  it  brings  with- 

iti  thofr  reach  the  scholarly  productions  of  the  Masters  In 
modern  science.  Each  volume  Is  complete  In  itself, 
and  er>ntain>4— instead  of  a  list  of  briefly  treated  topics— 
complete  treatL^es  by  authors  of  the  very  highest  rank. 

Volume  X.,  Model  Octavo,  657  pages,  Long 

Primer  type,  74  Illustrations.  Half  Russia,  $1.5#, 
Origin  of  Nations.  Geo.  Rawllnson 
Evolutionist  at  Large.  Grant  Allen 
Landholding  In  Enmand.  J.  Fisher 
Fashion  In  Deformity.  W.  H.  Flower 
Facts  and  Fictions  In  Zoology.  Andrew  Wlison 
The  Study  of  Words.  R.  C.  Trench 
Hereditary  Traits,  etc.  B.  A.  Proctor 
Vignettes  from  Natura  Grant  Allen 
Philosophy  of  Style.  Herbert  Spencer 
The  Mother  Tongue.  Alex.  Bain 
RellgloDS  of  India.  John  Calrd 
Religion  of  China.  Oeo.  Hatheson 
Religion  of  Persia.  John  Milne 
Evolution  and  Biology.  T.  H.  Huxley 

Volume  II.,  Model  Octavo,  778  pages. 

Bourgeois  type,  105  illustrations.  Half  Russia,  $1.50 
Lisht  Science  for  T-elsure  Hours.  Proctor 
The  Forms  of  Water.  J.  Tyndall 
Physics  and  Polities.  W.  Bagehot 
Man’s  Place  in  Nature.  T.  H.  Huxley 
Education.  Herbert  Spencer 
Town  Geology.  Chas.  Kingsley 
Conservatien  of  Energy.  Balfour  Stewart 
Study  of  Languages.  C.  Marcel 
Data  of  Ethics.  Herbert  Spencer 
Sound  in  Relation  to  Music.  Blasema 
Naturalists  on  the  Amazon.  Bates 

Volume  III.,  Model  Octavo,  652  pages. 

Bourgeois  type,  121  Illustrations.  Half  Russia,  $i.50 
Mind  .and  Body.  Alex.  Boln  ♦ 

Wonders  of  the  Heavens.  Flammarlon 
Ix>ngevlW.  John  Gardner 
Origin  of  Species.  T.  H.  Huxley 
Progress  ;  its  Law  and  Cause.  Spencer 
Lessons  In  Electricity,  Tyndall 
Familiar  Essays.  R.  A.  Proetor 
Romance  of  Astronomy.  R.  K.  Miller 
Physical  Basts  of  Life.  T.  H.  Huxley 
Seeing  and  Thinking.  W.  K.  Clifford 
Scientific  Sophisms.  Walnwright 
Popular  Scientific  Lectures.  Helmholtz 

Volume  IV.,  Model  Octavo, 600  pages,  Long 

Primer  type,  with  47  illustrations.  Half  Russia,  $1.50 
Lectures  on  Light,  J.  Tyndall 
Geological  Sketches.  Oeikle 
Evidence  of  Organic  Evolution.  Geo.  Romanes 
Palaeontology  and  Evolution.  T.  H.  Huxley 
Natural  Selection  and  Natural  Theology.  R.  Conder 
Current  Discussions  In  Science.  W.  M.  Williams 
Science  of  Polltlca  By  Frederick  PoUock 
Darwin  and  Humboldt.  By  Buxley,  Romanes,  Celkle, 
Dyer,  and  Prof.  Agassiz 
Dawn  of  History,  C.  F.  Keary 
Diseases  of  Memory.  Th.  Rlbot 
Childhood  of  Religions.  Edward  Clodd 
Life  In  Nature.  James  Hinton. 

The  Elzevir  Library. 

Always  unabridged,  large  type,  very 
handsome.  Paper  covers.  &ent  post¬ 
paid  at  prices  affixed. 

1*^  The  Heart  of  Bruce,  etc.  Aytonn .  2c. 

16 'Virginia,  Iviw,  The  Armada.  T.  R  Macaulay....  2c. 
104  Count  Riimford.  By  J,  Tyndall .  3o. 


/Security  Three  to  Stx  Times  the  Loan  wlthont 
the  Buildings.  Interest  semi-annual.  Nothing 
ever  been  loet.  asth  year  of  residence  and  9th  In 
the  business.  We  advance  Interest  and  costs,  and 
collect  in  case  of  foreclosure,  without  expense  to  the 
lender.  Best  of  references.  Send  for  particulars  If 
you  have  money  to  loan.  D.  S.  R.  JOHNSTON  &  SON, 
Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  Paul,  Minn. 
[Please  mention  this  paper.] 


S.  Cicero.  By  W.  L.  Collins.  17.  Aristophanes.  By  W.  L. 

4.  Lemosthencs.  By  Rev.  Collins. 

W.  J.  Brodrlbb.  18.  Tho  Greek  Anthology. 

5.  Aristotle,  By  Sir  Alex.  By  Lord  Neaves. 

Grant.  19.  Euripides  BvW.B.Donne. 

6.  Plato.  By  C.  W.  Collins.  2(1.  Livy.  Bv  \V.  1..  Collins. 

7.  Horace.  By  Theodore  21.  Ovid.  By  Rev.  A.  Church. 

Martin.  2A  Thucydides.  By  W.  I- 

8.  Juvenal.  By  Edward  Collins. 

Walford.  23.  Lucian .  By  W.  L.  Oolllns. 

9.  Tacitus.  By  W.  B.  Donne.  21.  Plautus  and  Terence.  By 

10.  Virgil.  By  W.  L.  Collins.  W.  L  Collins. 

11.  Homer:  The  Iliad.  By  25.  Lucretiue.  By  W.H.  Mal- 

W.  L.  Collins.  lock. 

12.  Homer:  The  Odyssey.  26  Pindar.  By  Rev.  F.  D. 

By  W.  L.  Collins,  Morlce. 

13.  Xenophon.  By  sir  Alex.  27  Hesiod  and  Theognis.  By 

Grant.  Rev.  J.  Davies. 

14.  .Sschy  Ins.  By  the  Bishop 

of  Colombo. 

Each  in  ouo  volume  of  something  less  than  209  pages. 
Price,  each,  in  paper.  12  cents. 

“  “  “  fine  cloth,  25  conic. 

The  set  of  27  vols.,  bonnd  la  9,  in  half  Buesia,  $5. 

"This  series  of  brief,  condensed  accounts  of  tho  gre.at 
literary  works  of  Greece  and  Rome  has  taken  Its  plm-e 
among  the  standard  authorities  on  these  subjects,  'ilie  ! 
books  are  admirably  written,  and  wholly  adequate  lii 
their  scholarship.  Indeed,  It  muy  be  said  that  no  other 
series  of  books  embodies  more  truly  than  this  the 
best  English  scholarship  of  the  day.  For  English  read¬ 
ers  who  desire  acquaintance  with  the  great  works  of 
antiquity,  these  books  may  be  recommended  as  the 
veiw  best  within  reach.  The  edition  Is  very  convenient 
In  form,  substantial  In  bindi^,  and  well  printed.  wCii 
clear  type,  on  good  paper.”— Cartatlan  Union,  N.  Y. 

CYCLOPEDIAS. 

Library  of  Universal  Knowledge.  Lart;  : 
tyi)e  edition.  15  vols.,  cloth.  Price  re<luce<l  to  £.’,3. 
Otlior  bindings  than  cloth  are  nil  gone,  and  no  laor  : 
will  be  manufactured.  After  tho  sUs'k  tiow  la 
hand  Is  exhausted  no  more  will  bo  obtaluablo  at  a 
less  price,  probably,  than  $25. 

Chambers’s  Encyclopedia  of  English  Lit¬ 
erature.  Aldus  edition,  half  Russia,  gilt  t-p.  Price 
reduced  from  $4.59  to  $2.75. 

Cyclopedia  of  Expression.  Words  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  their  meaning,  as  an  aid  to  the 
expression  of  thought.  (Formerly  known  as  BoFet'.v 
Thesaurus).  Price  reduced  from  g’.-iO  for  cloth 
binding  to  90  cents,  fur  halt  Russia,  red  edges. 

A  FAMOUS  GALAXY. 

The  following  editions  are  among 
the  HANDSOMEST,  typograpjjically, 
■which  have  ever  been  published  in  this 
country,  at  any  price.  None  of  them 
are  in  smaller  type  than  that  shown 
in  these  lines.  The  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
as  described,  are  those  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  artists.  All  are  in  tasteful  cloth 
bindings,  unexcelled  in  quality  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship. 

Sir  Walter  Scott Novels.  New 


MOTHEBS,  ”  individually  and  collectively,” 
without  a  single  exception,  pronounce  Madame 
Porter's  Cough  ^Isam  the  most  pleasant  and  effi¬ 
cacious  remedy  for  the  cure  of  Goughs,  Golds, 
Group,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  etc.,  in  children,  that 
has  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  They  say  it 
always  acts  like  a  charm.  Ghlldren  really  like  it. 
Price  25,  50,  and  76  cents. 


of  C.  H.  Spurgeon,” 

the  century.  ByCro.C  Needham,  the  Evan^el-yN 
ist.  Endorsed  by  all  denominations.  Thebnt 
selling  Family  book  ever  published.  Agents 
are  meeting  with  wonderful  success.  No 
competitinn.  Any  man  or  woman  wanting  JL. 
a  good  business,  address,  for  extra 
terms  and  special  territory.  f 


Julius  Cajsar  to  the  Revolution  of  16S8.  By  David 
Hume.  With  a  fine  steel  portmlt.  In  6  voK,  oc* 
tavo,  3,472  pages.  Pica  type.  Printed  on  fine,  lieavy 
paper.  Extra  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  per  sot.  $6.  A 
cheaper  edition,  on  lighter  but  excellent^aper, 
bound  In  three  vols.,  extra  cloth,  $4 ;  half  Russia, 
red  edges,  $4-50. 

No  handsomer  edition  of  Hume’s  magnificent  history 


“After  having  examined  the  method  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  carefully  studied  the  ingredients  separately, 
and  the  action  of  them  combined  in  the  nutrition 
of  infants,  I  am  prepared  to  give  Horlick’s  Food 
for  Infants  my  hearty  endorsement.  It  is  the  food 
for  bottle-fed  babies.” — T,  C,  Duncan,  M.D,,  Chica¬ 
go,  “After  a  year’s  trial,  lam  better  satisfied  with 
Horlick’s  Fo^  for  Infants  than  with  any  form  of 
artificial  food  I  have  ever  used,” — J,  H,  Woodbury, 
M,D,,  166  Boynton  St.,  Boston.  Book  on  treatment 
of  children  sent  free.  Horlick  Food  Go.,  Bacine, 
Wisconsin. 

Grewtli  of  a  Large  Indnstry* 

Such  has  been  the  growth  of  the  business  of  Wm. 
Knabe  A  Go.,  piano  manufacturers,  that  even  their 
immense  factories  have  not  been  large  enough  for 
them.  To  accommodate  this  increasing  business 
they  have  leased  a  large  and  convenient  building 
just  opposite  their  factories.  The  building  was 
formerly  used  as  a  tobacco  factory,  and  its  size 
suits  well  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  will  now  be 
put.  The  building  is  on  the  southwest  coraer  of 
Eutaw  and  West  streets,  fronting  165  feet  on  West 
street  and  45  feet  deep,  with  an  engine-house  40 
by  45  feet.  It  is  four  stories  in  height,  with  a 
basement.  By  this  extensive  addition  the  firm 
will  be  able  to  increase  its  production  to  70  pianos 
a  week. — Baltimore  American. 


Tennyson. 


Thomson. 


Virgil . 

♦Charles  Wesley . 

H.  Klrke  White.... 

N.  P.  Willis . 

■Wordsworth . 

♦Poetical  Concord¬ 
ance  . 


has  ever  been  publlshi  cl.  I  determined  to  show  book- 
btiyers,  booksellers,  and  pnlillshers,  ail,  by  a  grand  ex¬ 
ample,  that  IT  IS  possilile  to  make  books  of  tho  highest 


excellence  and  yet  sell  them  at  low  prices. 

History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  Comrilete  lii 
two  vols.,  large  12mo.,  Bourgeolse  type,  l.'J.W  pages. 
Per  set,  cloth,  $1.70 ;  naif  Russia,  red  edges,  $2. 

The  Notes  of  Dean  Milman  to  Gibbon’s 

Rome,  In  one  large  12mo.  volume.  Brevier  type,  972 
Jiagcs.  Cloth,  70  cents;  half  Russia,  red  edges, 
85  cents. 

A  very  good'  edition  of  this  wonderful  historleal 
work.  Those  who  make  history  a  careful  study  In¬ 
variably  want  Gibbon  accompanied  with  the  notes  of 
Milman.  Those  who  read  for  Instructive  entertain¬ 
ment,  rather  than  to  secure  accurate  scholarship, prefer 
the  history  as  Its  rc-markable  author  left  It.  In  the 
present  form,  both  classes  are  equaUy  pleased. 

Larger  History  of  the  English  People. 

By  John  Riclinnl  Green.  Elzevir  Edition.  Complete 
In  five  vols..  Brevier  tvpe,  leaded,  2,426  pages.  I’cr 
set,  cloth,  $1 .75 1  half  RusMu,  red  edges,  $2. 

;  “One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  thoroughly  valn.able 
'historical  .  . 


LIBRARY  EDITIONS. 


I  also  have  the  aufhors  above  listed, bound  In  very  neat 
clot  h,  suitable  for  library  use,  at  a  reduction  of  20  cents 
each,  from  above  prices. 


DORE  GALLERY 

Of  Bible  Illustrations, 


_  Fifty-two  of  the  nn- 

rivalled  cartoons:  of  tho  most  widely  famous  artist  of 
modem  times,  the  most  Krapblo  delineator  whose 

f  cncll  has  ever  illu&tratea  the  sublime  events  and 
ruths  of  the  Bible.  This  volume  was  last  year  pub¬ 
lished  by  auother  house.  In  the  exact  form  now 
presented,  at  Finely  lx>und  in  cloth,  gilt,  red 
edges,  large  quarto(luxUinches,)prlce$1.75. 

SURVEYOR  BOY. 

Young  People’s  Life  of  George  Washington. 


T.:^torleaI  works  which  has  appeared  In  many  years. 
Fairly  ranking  with  Macaulay’s  great  work  in  the  ab- 
snrlilng  luterest  of  its  narrative,  it  excels  that  In 
adaptation  to  popular  needs.  In  that  It  cover.s  the  entire 
jKM  lod  of  English  history,  from  tho  carlic.'t  to  miKlerii 
times,  InsGmd  of  .a  brief  period,  ns  does  Macaulay.”— 
Mi  thodist  Recorder,  Pittsburg. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 

Thomas  Carlvle.  Elzevir  Ed.  Brevier  typo,  leaded, 
1,:^  pages.  Per  set,  cloth,  80c. ;  half  Russia,  $1. 
“.After  perusing  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary 
work  we  can  allow,  almost  to  their  fullest  extent,  the 
high  qualities  with  which  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Idolators  endow 
him.”— London  Times. 

Decisive  Battles  of  the  World.  From 

Marathon  to  Waterloo.  By  E.  S.  Creasy.  Elzevir 
Edition.  Brevier  type,  leaded,  562  pages.  Cloth,  40c.  i 
half  Russia,  50c. 

It  may  fairly  be  onllod  a  history  of  the  world  In 
It. self,  since  about  these  turning-points  of  history 
cluster  the  great  facts  of  tho  atory  of  the  world  s 
progress. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Tears’  War  In  Oer- 

tnanv.  By  Frederick  Schiller.  Tr-mslated  by  A.  J. 
W.  Morrison.  Elzevir  Edition.  Brevier  typ'».  lentled, 
513  pages.  Cloth,  40c.;  half  Russia,  red  Mges,  50c. 
“An  epoch  nnexcclled  In  all  tho  chronicles  of  time.  In 
the  long  and  terrible  fierceness  of  the  conflicts  waged, 
the  nolde,  devoted  heroism  of  those  who  struggled  for 
tho  right,  and  In  its  far-reaching  influence  forgootl,  upon 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  world  ;  and  tho  story  Is 
told  by  the  greatest  literary  genius  of  Germany.” 

Historical  Wonder-Book.”  Containing 

In  one  volnme,  octavo,  large  Brevier  type,  beaut  1- 
fnllv  printed  and  bound,  the  following  work.s.  un- 
nbridged:  Green’s  Larger  History  of  the  Englls'i 
People;  Carlyle’s  Fi-ench  Rt'volutlon;  Cre.xsy’s  De¬ 
risive  Battles  of  the  World;  Schiller's  Thirty  Ye-'i's’ 
Wn  r  In  Germany  l,(IO.'i  pages ;  price  In  cloth,  $1.25 : 
half  Russia,  red  edges,  $1.50. 

“A  Wonder  Book  ”  in  tho  amount  and 
quality  of  its  contents — the  cheapest 


By  tVIlU-nm  M.  Thayer.  Elzevir  edition,  466  pages, 
Brevier  type.  With  Illustrations.  Extra  cloth,  price 
50  cents. 

“Of  all  the  men  that  h.nvn  ever  lived,  the  greatest  of 
good  men, and  the  best  of  great  men.”— Edwaro  Eveuett. 

Frederick  tho  Great,  whose  own  name  r.nnks  with 
those  of  Alexander,  Gic.sar,  and  Napoleon,  declared  his 
deetls  to  be  “the  most  brilliant  of  any  la  the  auuuls  of 
military  achievement.” 

“Decidedly  readable.  Bretty  certain  to  secure  a  tre¬ 
mendous  circulatiou.”— Tlig  Mail,  Toronto. 

“A  vivid  picture,  and  full  of  anecdote.”— C’hn'sftau 
Standard,  Philadelphia. 

“Fullof  striking  Incident  that  will  servo  to  thrill  and 
Inspire  the  youth  of  our  country."— 3Vu  use  rfpf,  Portland. 

“Mr.  Thayer’s  life  stories  for  boys  are  well-known. 
No  American  writer  has  been  so  sucecsstiU.”— Xion’s 
Herald,  Boston 


Acontinaims  harvest  of  praise  fi^ovB 
the  well-earned  popularity^  of  the 
EsTEX  Oboan.  Sold  everywhere. 

V  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 


KAPID  ACeVN  VLATIOTV! 

Can  Handle  Sume  Large  or  Small. 


PIONEER  BOY. 


For  Circular  address  the 

Ceitnl  niii^is  FhaBml  Ageacy,  JacksoBTilk,  lUiiois. 


Young  People’s  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Large  12mo..  469  pages.  Small  Plc.a  type.  2  steel  en- 
giavings,  and  other  tine  illustrations.  Extra  cloth, 
prlco  reduced  from  $1 .73  to  65  centx 
Possesses  all  tho  fascination  of  a  novel.— Free  Prese, 
Whitvliaveu. 

“Wins  nnd  enchains  tho  mlad  nud  heart  of  the  reader. 
The  best  liio  of  Lincoln  yet  written.”— faitarian  Herald, 
England. 


■Tfl  The  Specter  Bridegroom,  irvlug . . 

69  A  Half  Hour  with  St.  Paul . 

68  Tho  Cmctfixlon.  Cunningham  (Jeiklo . 

67  Seneca  nnd  St.  Paul,  Canon  Farr.-.e . 

66  ’The Celtic  Hermits.  Chas.  Klngslev . 

64  The  Essays  of  Is.rd  Baron.  Complete . 

53  Adyeutureg  of  Baron  Munchausen _ _ 

52  Sindbad  the  Sailor . 

51  Fables  from  .®sop.  Illustrate . 

46  Phllosopiiy  of  Style.  Herbert  Spencer . 

44  Evidences  of  Evolution.  Huxley . . 

43  Bud.lhism,  By  John  Calrd.  .V . 

42  Clvlllzatlonsof  Asia.  Geo.  Rawllnson _ 

41  Life  of  Pet<‘r  Cooper.  C.  E,  Lester .  . 

40  Sunshine,  nsd  Other  Storlea  B.  T.  Alden-  - 

36  Schiller’s  Song  of  the  Bell,  etc., . 

35  Life  of  Alexander  H.  SU’jiheng.  Hlu.stratod 

32  Indian  Song  of  Song  t  Edwin  Arnold _ 

80  Highways  of  literature.  D.  Pryde . 

28  Songs  of  .Seven,  etc,  Je-a  Ingelov/ . 

27  How  Lisa  Loved  the  King.  Geo.  r.'.lot . 

26  Cotter’s  Siiturday  Night,  eta  Bur:ia. . , . 

2$  The  Deserted  Village,  eta  Golds;;;lt.; . 

21  American  Humorists— Mark  Twain . 

20  American  Humorists— A.  Ward . 

19  American  Humorists— Lowell . 

18  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  Dickens,  Illustrate 


FROM  LOC  CABIN 


To  the  White  Rouse.  Young  People’s  Life 

of  Jame’4  A.  Oarfielfl.  By  WlUhim  M.  Thayer,  LarffO 
4S:j  .Siiuill  IMca  typ<‘.  2  sL’clonjrraviuics, 

null  otlu  r  lint*  lllustratU):!  t.  Kxtra  clotli,  price  re¬ 
duced  Ireni  ^1.73  lo  03  eeutjt. 

“  A  bettor  for  the  youn.T  was?  never  printed.’'  The 
Ctirintian,  Louaoii. 

“One  of  th<9  most  romantic  stories  of  the  times.” 
Jlritish  i^uarttrly  Hevietc, 

Eminent  Americans. 

Brief  Biographies  of  nearly  400  of  the  most 

Celebrated  Men  nnd  Women  of  America.  Over  100 
portraits.  By  Benson  J.LuBSlllg,LL,D.  Large  12mo., 
cloth,  70  cents. 

Famous  Biography. 

Twelve  Boohs  in  One  Volume.  Containing 

Macaulay^’s  life  of  Frwlcrlck  the  Great;  Carlyle’s 
Koliert  Burns;  Lamartine's  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts; 
Gibbon’s  Mahomet ;  Bunsen’s  Luther;  Michelet’s  Joan 
of  Arc:  Arnold’s  Hannibal ;  Liddell's  Csesar ;  Lamar¬ 
tine’s  Cromwell ;  Macaulay’s  WilUani  Pitt ;  Lamar¬ 
tine’s  Columbus;  Trollope's  Vltb>ria  Colonuo.  12  iuo„ 
7S3  pages.  Brevier  type.  Cloth  65  cents. 

Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.  Trans- 

kitedby  Dryden  and  Clough.  Complete  In  S  vols., 
lar^  12  mo.,  1,717  pages,  Long  Primer  typo.  Cloth, 

Achievements  of  Celebrated  Men.  By 
James  Parton.  Large  octavo,  639  pages,  ['mail  Pica 
type.  Cluth,$1.4U. 


research,  a  power  of  combination,  wlil>-li  ui  a  worthy  of  16  Life  of  Gustave 
the  very  higuest  praise, and  have  si'cured  for  him  a  lasting  15  American  Hum 
place  among  tho  historians  of  modern  Europe.’’— Sin  14  Runyan’s  Pllgrii 
Archibald  Alison.  13  A  Half  Hour  in 

Bollin’s  Ancient  History  of  tho  Egyptians,  n  u?e  of  s?r'is^ 
Cnrthogcnians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Modes  nixl  10  Queen  Mabel,  el 
Persians,  Grecians  and  Macedonians.  By  Chari.ks  8  Life  of  Frederic 
Rolun.  In  four  large  12mo,  volumes,  3,076  pages.  Long  7  Motive  and  IM 

Primer  ty  pa  Prlue,  cloth,  $2.70.  6  Enoch  Arden. 

Macaulay’s  History  of  Fngland.  New,  Un-  f 

abridged  edition,  complete  In  throe  vols.,  large  12mo„  3  The  Words  of  V 

2,142  pages.  Brevier  typo.  Price  per  set,  cloth,  $2;  2  The  Burning  of 

half  Russia,  $2.50.  1  KipVan  WinliJi 

Remit  by  Bank  Draft,  Postal  or  Honey  Order,  or  Roistered  Letter, 
postage  stamps.  B  *■  BBStl  n. 


ftsTTKii.  AKirrom,  TocHXAPHoinM,  ClabioiiiAs  etc.  Get  oi$r 
0mtRl9ifue  mr.d  bmyiitg  timokere,  ftT  Wwhioftuo 

Btrvel.  bMtoD.  livt. 


Dress  Reform 


Uitloii  Undergarments. 
Test  and  Drawert  tn  one. 


BQUIFOI8E. 


ANEW  ILLUSTRATED  CAT¬ 
ALOGUE  OF  THE  MASON  & 
HAMLIN  ORGANS. 

is  now  ready,  for  the  season  of  1883-4, 
dated  October,  1883. 


A  CAILE  9ISPATCH  A8I0UICIS  THAT  AT  THE  IREAT 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

SOW  IK  PBOGBX8B  AT 

AMSTERDi^M,  NETHERLANDS,  1883, 

TOXSB  OBOAK8  ARX  AGAIN  AWAKDED  THB 

DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR, 

THE  VER  Y  HIGHEST  A  WARD. 


Sure  to  Give  Satiefactlon, 


-  Greatest  inaiiceineiits  ever  of- 
fered.  Now 's  your  time  to  get  up 

HEuH  orders  forourcelebruted'l’eas 

secure  a  brsiiti- 

BHIHHIH  m  ^  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
n  .  ..  ..  Handsome  Decorated 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set.  or  Gold  Band  .Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  nartlciilars  address 
THE  ORE.AT  AMEICI4:A.N  TEA 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  :«  Vcscy  8L,  New  York. 


fifi  CHURCHBS,  should  read  our 

Mv-.  jIh  .  .  pamphlet  on  “Church  Building”; 

■Kv'r--  ^  and  on  New  Material  for  Fresco 

.  Iwf  A  A ' ’  ■'1  Painting.  Warranted  proof  against 
leaks  or  damp  from  the  roof  or  sides 
of  the  building.  Plans  forNEW,  or  the 
remodeling  or  Frescoing  of  church- 
es,  with  estimates,  furnished  on  rea- 
sonable  terms.  Pamphlet  sent  free  to 
Committees  and  Trustees.  Address 
J.  N.  D’ORSAY  &  CO.,  Church 
Architects  and  Decorators,  Office,  67 
Bible  House,  New  York.  Refers  to  the  Editors  of  this  paper. 


General  Office,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office,  283  Broailway, 


Many  NEW  AND 

MOST  ATTBACTiVB  STYLES  are  present¬ 
ed,  in  rich  cases,  showing  only  natural 
woods,  or  elegantly  decorated  in  GOLD, 
SILVER,  BRONZE  and  COLORS.  ONE 
HUNDRED  STYLES  of  organs  are  described  and  illustrated,  from  tlie  smallest  size  at 
only  $22.00,  having  as  much  power  as  any  single  reed  organ,  and  the  characteristic 
Mason  &  Hamlin  excellence,  up  to  organs  with  three  manuals  and  full  pedal  base, 
at  $900.00.  Sixty  styles  are  at  from  $78.00  to  $200.00  each.  These  are  unquestionably 
the  BEST  ORGANS  IN  THE  WORLD.  They  have  taken  the  highest  awards  for  demon¬ 
strated  superiority  at  EVERY  GREAT  WORLD’S  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 
FOR  SIXTEEN  YEARS,  no  other  American  Organs  having  been  found  equal  to  them 
at  any.  •  'Tlie  new  styles,  now  ready,  are  the  best  and  most  attractive  ever  offered. 
CATALOGUES  with  net  cash  prices,  free.  Sold  also  for  easy  payments,  or  rented. 


59  Ctirniine  St.,  N.  Y. 


forthe  immensely  popular  book.  T1)G 
I  OlIvc’  oi  aH  the  Presidents  of  tne  U.  S.  Compietffi 
Is  one  iarjfe  elegant  lUitstrated  volume.  The  fastest  selling  boc4K 
InAmehca.  Immense  profits  to  Agents.  Every  intelligent  per¬ 
son  wants  it.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent.  LibenI 
terms  free.  Address  Hallbt  Book  Co.,  Portland.  Mak^ 


14tla  ST.,  SIXTH  AVBNITH,  mud  13tb  ST. 
NEW  YORK. 


MONEY  loaned 

■  ■■  ww  ■  W  ■■  ■  on  Improved  REAL 


t  Paul.  ICnneapaiU,  otbM 
I  In  MlnnewAz.  zo  aa  to  net  lender 

prn  iiNiiiii  I 
•  Ln  nniiiiiii  i  Mmi^m. 

nnamr  in  K.  T.Ezotuaigc.  Con- 
■ervatlyeyalnatlonB.  Ampleeccn. 
ritiee.  Mreori  suooeeaful  exjw. 
tlenos.  Toe  best  of  referenoet. 
Write  tor  Circular.  Addiees 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  CALL  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  LARGE 
AND  ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OP 

FAL.L.  GOODS 

THAT  ARE  NOW  OPEN.  ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  In  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 


OR  “NO  TENSION’  SEWING  MACHINE 
Runs  with  one-tfaird  the  Power  of  the  lightest 
running  machine  of  other  make,. 

HAITR  IlOU  THOBOVOHLT  TESTED  IT? 

Wmeoz  k  fiihbi  S.  X.  Co.,  658  Bresdway,  K.  7. 


BOTH  IMPORTED  AND  THOSE  OF  OUB  OWN  MANU¬ 
FACTURE. 


t Warranted  6  years,  iiUlsfactlon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The 
most  Efflcleet,  and  Darable  Washer  in  the  worltU 
1  rival,  the  only  machine  that  will  mwkyMr/«;(fycl«m  withngmfi. 

Can  be  need  in  any  sized  tab,  or  ahlfted  from  one  tub  to  another 
in  a  moment  Bo  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  meet  deUcata 
lady  or  child  can  do  the  work.  Made  of  GalraDiaed  Izoo.  aad 
the  only  Washer  In  the  world  that  has  the  Rebber  Banda  on  the 
RoUera,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of  buttons  and  injury  to  dotbML 

jGHTSWWITED  S: 

8RY8TONR  WRINGERS  at  Mannfactnren*  loweat  prices 
<t  this  paper.  Addrem  ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie,  Ph. 


OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  MAKES  AT  THE  LOWEST 
PRICES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

HOSIERY,  UNDERWEAR,  AND  GLOVES,  FOR  LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

DRESS  GOODS 

IN  THE  NEWEST  FALL  STYES  AND  COLORS. 
LINEN  GOODS,  BLANKETS,  AND  LACE  CURTAINS  AT 
LOWER  PBICBB  THAN  HAVE  RULED  FOR  TEARS. 


U.  8.  Mail  Steamships. 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

6U8G0W  III  lOMDOIIEESBT. 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 
Cabin  Paesage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $26.  Prepaid  $21. 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


UVESPOOL  ABB  QDEEISTOWB  SEBVICE 

From  Pier  No.  41,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  passage  $60  to  $100,  according  to  accommodations. 

Second  Oabln  and  Steerage  as  above. 

Anchor  Line  Di^fts  Issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  of 
charge  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  he.,  apply  to 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


UDIESftSKYOURSlOREKEEPER  FDR  IT. 


OUB  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 


▼EBT  STRONG,  SMOOTH  R  BLA8TIC. 

BtomkeepemareoblMtoiiayalltUemore  forthla 
Silk  than  for  ordinary  kinda,  but  entrrprlzing  merebanU 
will  keep  what  their  customers  aak  foe. 

1  Ubsril  airanaemsnts  wiU  be  made  with  one  or  two 
Snt<hss  pwrrhanU  In  eTery__c«y,  where  our  good*  ^ 
not  already  sold,  to  keep  a  full  Uneof  our  Bilks,  wlfivh 
are  BOW^dW  more  than  els  tbeaewd  leading  Dry 

Goods  and  NoUone  hooeee  In  the  t  nlted  Btates. 

"Kyoop  itopekeepere  will  not  rappty  you  with  our 

Mode.  Bend  M  cents  by  mall  for  a  box  of  Munple*. 

•WmlSrafartS^aTuU  line  of  EmbroM^ 

snk.  Btchtng.  Fllioeelle  and  Knimi^  Bilks,  also  ^re 
tVe£>chim^'Tsrlst  and  Bcwlasr  Bilk  ^  m^fsctuiing 
nurpoeeet  and  the  celebrated  Patent 
^We^  waeto  Embroidery  BUk,  odds  and  eade,  as- 

to S&or,  weta  perm 

The  Brainerd  &  Armstrong  Co. 

4«9  Brottdwmy,  IJiy  Yorlu 
ESS  Markpt  St.,  Phllndalphin,  Pa. 
M  Sommpr  St.,  Bastoa.  Ma^ 

S5  Sharps  St..  Baltimara,  MS. 
Mina  nt  Mew  lANiMa,  Coaa. 

M—t  Benson  this  paper. 


MAIL  ORDERS  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTBNTION. 


TIE  1MI  KIEELI  lELL  FOlilMI. 

Clinton  H.  Meneely  Ball  Company, 


Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 


Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 

HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL  PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  mixture  composed  of  selected  grmieet  identical 
srlth  those  used  In  forming  the  lawns  of  New 
York’s  famous  park.  One  quart  of  this  seed  will 
sow  an  area  oTWxUft.,  equaling  100  sq.  ft.,  or 
for  an  acre  4  bushels  are  reqnirM.  InstmctioM 
for  soaring  and  after  treatment  sent  B*tls  with  all 
orders.  Price,  25cU.  per  qt.  (If  by  mall,  add  10 
cts.  aerqt.  forpo-dage).  If  by  freight  erexpreso, 
itl.Wper  peck,  $i.W  per  bashel.  Catalogue  si 

“Kvsrythingforth*  Cardsn** 

mailed  tree  on  application. 


TROY,  N.  Y., 

Maaataetnre  a  spsclsl  quality  of  B«Us.  Oldeat  Workmen. 
Greatest  Experlenos.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
gfyen  to  Chmreh  Bells.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  tree. 


No.  54  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y, 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House), 
OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF 


B  AXCEITO  SOLD  OR 

sf  m  I  FN  I  3h  Procured.  Rooks  f^ee. 

■  W  ■  ialW  ■  A.W.  MORGAN  4  CO.,  PSt- 

est  Attsmsss  and  Brsksrs,  Washxnttsn,  D.  C. 


■  Froenred  or  no  charge.  d^booK 
patent-law  tree.  Add.  W.  T.  Frra- 
ezxALi>.1006FSt..Wa8hlnKton.D.C. 


MeShEtne  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  oelebrated  Relit  aad  Chimet 
for  Chsrehet.  Tower  Cleeka,  he.,  Ac.  Prioee  and 
.cataloguea  sent  tree.  Address 
I  H.  MC8HANE  k  00.,  BalUmore,  Md. 


T>T7f\TC?  *"*■  *“3'^  disability;  alao  to 

Ohatgea  cC  Dosertlon  remorod ;  Dlachargee  and  Bounty  ob¬ 
tained.  Hone eUtme  now  paid.  Seel  stampa for 
amd  luaii^  Ool.  L.  BINGHAM,  Attemey  ainoe  16$6  tor 
OaiaH  aad  Eatmta,  Waahington,  D.  C. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  sinca 
•UOt.  Cbnreh.  Chapel.  School,  Fire  Atom 
and  other  bella  ■  also  Chimet  and  Peolt. 

HwMily  4  C*..  WMt  Tray,  N.Y. 


RMilg  lid  Drifilg  Whips,  Lip-Rohes,  Eiglish 

Ridiig  Siddlis  lid  Bridlit,  Spin, 

And  a  Complete  Assortment  of  all  the  Articles  need  In 
Gentlemen’s  Btablee. 


I. 


o 
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8T1IOD  OF  OH10-n008TEB  UNIYEB81TT. 

By  AMon  Smyth,  D.D. 

CleToland,  Oct.  3T,  188S. 

Dtar  Dr.  Field :  My  subject  is  worthy  of  more 
stteotion  than  I  can  i^re  it  to-day.  Ou  my  return 
from  Wooster  this  morning  I  find  letters  accumu¬ 
lated  upon  my  desk,  not  all  of  which  I  have  yet  had 
time  to  read.  But  having  my  mind  full  to  over¬ 
sowing  of  Synod  and  University,  I  must  get  them 
out  of  the  way  so  that  they  will  not  haunt  my 
thoughts  and  keep  me  from  other  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  and  of  duty. 

Beoords  of  Synods  are  not  usually  attractive. 
But  I  have  never  been  more  interested  in  the  do¬ 
ings  of  any  ecclesiastical  body,  not  excepting  the 
General  Assembly,  than  in  the  meeting  this  week 
of  the  Synod  of  Ohio.*  Our  first  meeting  was  one 
year  ago,  and  we  came  together  comparative 
strangers,  but  we  succeeded  in  breaking  the  ice, 
and  this  year  Yankees  from  the  reserve,  Pennsyl- 
vaalMS  and  Jerseymen  from  the  centre,  Virgini¬ 
ans,  Kentuckians  and  Hoosiers  from  along  the 
Ohio  Biver,  all  met  as  sons  of  one  mother,  prepar¬ 
ed  to  fall  into  foster  arms  and  salute  one  another 
with  a  holy  kiss.  I  have  never  witnessed  in  any 
**Ohurch  Court” (a  term  which  I  abominate)  such 
an  overflow  of  good  feeling  and  loving  regard. 
The  good  people  of  that  beautiful  little  city  had 
made  ample  provision  for  the  brethren  of  the  Syn¬ 
od,  and  f^r  the  jslsters  of  missionary  societies. 
Everyone  of  its  numerous  visitors  was  eloquent  in 
praising  the  hospitality  and  abundant  good  cheer 
with  which  they  were  entertained.  If  there  is  any 
town,  large  or  small,  which  can  outdo  Wooster  in 
this  regard,  I  am  unacquainted  with  it,  though  it 
is  but  Just  to  say  that  Cleveland  ranks  next  to  it, 
as  will  be  manifest  to  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  when  they  shall  gather  in  our  Forest 
City  on  the  third  Thursday  of  May,  1885,  and  are 
here  taught  the  lessons  that 


Dr.  John  Bobinson  of  Ashland.  The  inaugural 
address  of  the  President,  upon  “  Intellect  and 
Character,”  was  an  address  of  surpassing  pMjwer 
and  interest,  and  placed  the  speaker  in  the  front 
rank  of  writers  and  orators.  If  I  have  used  a 
good  many  superlatives  in  this  letter,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  my  subjects  are  superlative,  and  weaker 
words  would  not  describe  them.  I  think  that  ev¬ 
ery  member  of  the  Synod  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  excellence  and  high  value  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  its  thorough  scholarship  and  its  religious 
character.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  men  emi¬ 
nent  in  their  departments.  Though  a  new  insti¬ 
tution,  it  has  graduated  275  young  men  and  forty 
young  women.  Of  the  former  class  115  have  en¬ 
tered  the  Ministry,  or  are  now  in  theological  sem¬ 
inaries.  It  is  the  child  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio, 
owned  and  controlled  by  it,  and  while  not  exclu¬ 
sive  or  sectarian,  it  is  under  strict  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples.  Its  motto  is  “  Chbisto  et  Litebis,”  and 
thus  far  it  has  adhered  closely  to  the  text.  Of  its 
students  the  young  men  seem  to  be  manly  fellows, 
and  the  young  women  are  worthy  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  they  enjoy.  With  them  prayer- 
meetings  and  revivals  are  more  popular  than 
dancing  parties  and  foolish  frolics.  The  Synod 
strongly  endorsed  the  University,  and  commend¬ 
ed  it  to  liberal  support  by  our  churches.  It  asks 
for  $100,000  as  a  needed  enlargement  of  its  endow¬ 
ments,  and  if  it  does  not  receive  this  amount 
within  the  coming  six  months  it  will  fail  of  re¬ 
ceiving  what  it  richly  deserves. 


It  appears  that  first  account£f  of  the  earthquake 
in  Anatolia  were  greatly  exaggerated.  At  Vourla, 
near  Smyrna,  where  two  hundred  huts  were  wreck¬ 
ed,  only  two  persons  were  killed  and  several  in¬ 
jured.  One  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are  quar¬ 
tered  in  long  tents  outside  of  the  ruined  village. 
Ten  hamlets  near  Chesme  suffered  more  or  less. 
Altogether  fifty-seven  persons  were  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  injured  in  that  district.  The 
foregoing  numbers  of  persons  killed  represent  the 
total  loss  of  life,  although  14,678  persons  were 
rendered  homeless.  All  are  being  fed  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  obedience  to  the  Sultan's  orders.  A 
dispatch  of  the  28th  from  Smyrna  says  that 
another  shook  of  earthquake  was  experienced 
there,  damaging  the  wall  surrounding  the  town, 
as  well  as  an  aqueduct  and  a  mosque.  At  Vourla 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  persons  wete  seriously 
and  sixty-one  slightly  injured,  and  seventy-nine 
are  in  the  hospitals. 

News  comes  from  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  on  the 
25  th  that  one  of  the  sharpest  shocks  of  earth¬ 
quake  ever  felt  in  Bermuda  occurred  about  1 : 15 
o'clock  on  October  10.  The  oscillation  continued 
ten  seconds,  its  direction  being  from  west  to  east. 
In  the  barracks  at  St.  George,  and  in  several 
dwelling-houses  of  that  town  some  crockery  was 
destroyed,  and  it  is  said  that  the  walls  of  some  of 
the  houses  were  cracked.  At  Mount  Wyndham 
door-bells  wore  set  ringing. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Chili  and  Peru  was 
signed  at  Lima  last  Saturday  evening.  The  Chilian 
troops  under  Gen.  Lynch  left  Lima  this  week  for 
Barraneo,  near  Chorillas,  and  Gen.  Iglesias  enter¬ 
ed  Lima  as  President  of  Peru. 


ened  and  effective  measures  to  show  the  force  of 
Calvinism  than  blasting  rocks  by  the  aid  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  newspapers.  The  Berean  Presbyterian 
Church,  composed  of  colored  people,  was  some 
time  since  organized  by  the  Central  Presbytery, 
and  now  after  long  and  arduous  work  on  the  part 
of  its  indefatigable  pastor,  the  Rev.  Matthew  An¬ 
derson,  sufficient  funds  have  been  procured  to 
justify  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice.  Very  re¬ 
cently  the  corner-stone  of  this  edifice  was  laid  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  in  South  College 
avenue,  near  Nineteenth  street,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  assembly.  The  building  is  to  be  sixty 
feet  square,  of  blue  marble  and  of  gothic  architec¬ 
ture.  This  church  is  the  offspring  of  the  Lombard- 
street  Central  Church,  which  is  under  the  able  and 
devoted  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  John  B.  Reeve, 
D.D.,  who  was  called  to  this  pulpit  while  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  Union  Seminary  in  the  year  1861.  Dr. 
Reeve  carries  with  him  the  deep  respect  of  his 
brethren,  for  the  ability,  fidelity  and  judiciousness 
with  which  he  discharges  the  duties  of  his  high 
ofiSce. 

About  the  year  1807  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn, 
D.D.,  came  to  Philadelphia,  bringing  with  him  a 
colored  servant  by  the  name  of  John  Gloucester, 
whose  name  appears  first  on  the  Minutes  of  the 
Assembly  as  a  minister  in  1809.  It  was  he  that 
.  organized  the  First  African  Presbyterian  Church 
in  this  city,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  special  care  of  Presbytery  as  being 
the  first  colored  Presbyterian  church  organized  in 
the  United  States. 

The  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Gloucester,  the  Rev. 
Stephen  H.  Gloucester,  was  the  chief  agent  in  the 
organization  of  the  Lombard-street  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  July,  1844.  He  died  in  1848, 
and  since  that  time  various  pastors  occupied  the 
pulpit  up  to  the  installation  of  the  present  pastor 
(Dr.  Reeve).  The  communion  roll  numbers  about 
400,  and  the  Sabbath-school  embraces  about  200. 
This  church  has  been  for  about  fifteen  years  free 
from  debt  and  self-supporting.  It  has  sent  three 
or  four  young  men  into  the  ministry,  and  from  its 
families  a  Sabbath-school  and  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  efficient  school-teachers  have  gone 
forth  into  educational  institutions  in  the  land. 
The  church  building  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  the 
people  are  now  engaged  in  raising  money  for  a 
new  organ.  The  church  has  a  parsonage,  upon 
which,  however,  there  is  a  mortgage  of  $800,  the 
paying  off  of  which  by  some  of  our  wealthy  peo¬ 
ple  would  call  out  again  from  those  blessed  lips 
Inasmuch  as  thou  hast  done  it 


FROn  ABROAD. 

A  telegram  of  Oct.  27th  from  London  states  that 
Mr.  John  Bright  has  disavowed  any  Intention  of 
visiting  America. 

The  affair  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Engligh  missionary 
who  suffered  ill-treatment  in  Madagascar  at  the 
hands  of  the  French  Admiral  Pierre,  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  British  Cabinet.  It 
was  stated  that  France  would  grant  an  indemnity 
to  Mr.  Shaw  of  £1000,  besides  olfioialiy  expressing 
suitable  regrets  at  the  occurrence. 

Capt.  Mayne  Reid,  who  died  a  few  days  since  in 
London,  had  an  eventful  career.  He  was  born  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  In  1818,  and  after  beginning 
study  for  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church,  he  enter¬ 
ed  in  1838  upon  a  roving  life  among  the  Indians 
along  the  Mississippi  and  over  the  prairies.  Af¬ 
terward  he  traversed  the  Union  and  served  in  the 
Mexican  War.  He  was  in  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz,  led  the  last  infantry  charge  at  Che- 
rubusco,  and  led  also  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  des¬ 
perate  assault  at  Chepultepec,  where  he  was  shot 
down  and  reported  killed.  Reid’s  gallantry  was 
so  great  that  he  was  honorably  mentioned  in  the 
dispatches.  At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  in 
1849  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United 
States  Army,  and  organized  a  body  of  Now  York¬ 
ers  to  enlist  for  service  in  Hungary  in  its  strug¬ 
gle  for  independence.  Reid’s  stories  have  been 
produced  in  great  profusion  from  1848  to  1878 ; 
while  teeming  with  life  and  incident  (the  material 
being  largely  drawn  from  his  personal  experi¬ 
ences),  they  were  never  rightly  classed  as  sensa¬ 
tional  literature;  and  the  author’s  knowledge  of 
natural  history  and  love  of  nature  enabled  him  to 
write  instructive  and  Improving  stories. 

The  workingmen  of  Derby  have  subscribed  for 
a  superb  dessert  service,  which  is  being  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Derby  Crown  Porcelain  Company,  to 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  December  next, 
on  the  fifty-first  anniversary  of  his  first  entry  into 
Parliament.  It  will  be  decorated  with  twenty 
choice  views  of  Derbyshire  scenery. 

Sir  Moses  Monteflote  received  numerous  con¬ 
gratulations  from  all  parts  of  .the  world  on  Oct. 
24th,  when  he  entered  upon  the  one-hundredth 
year  of  his  life.  Among  the  many  letters  of  con¬ 
gratulation  was  one  from  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  at  one  time  spoken  of 
as  a  candidate  for  the  rectorship  of  the  Scotch 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  W.  H.  Mallock,  au¬ 
thor  of  "  The  New  Republic,”  is  likely  to  be  his 
successful  rival. 

Mr.  John  Bright  in  a  recent  speech  at  Leeds 
said  that  there  is  one  question  which  is  not  very 
remote,  and  which  will  have  to  be  faced,  viz :  the 
constant  confiict  between  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  confiict  full  of  peril  to 
one  of  them,  full  of  humiliation  to  both.  The  two 
Houses  must  be  reconciled,  and  be  made  equally 
responsible  to  the  national  wants.  In  conclusion 
Mr.  Bright  said  “My  political  career  draws  very 
near  to  its  close,  but  I  cherish  the  hope  that  my 
countrymen  will,  in  the  changes  that  are  before 
them,  exhibit  the  wisdom  and  moderation  which 
become  an  intelligent  people.”  Mr.  Bright’s 
speech  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 

The  entries  of  freshmen  at  the  several  colleges 
of  Cambridge  University,  England,  this  year  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  1882  by  fifty-one,  the  numbers  being 
716  and  767  respectively.  The  name  of  Prince 
Edward  of  Wales  heads  the  list  at  Trinity. 

Prof.  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol,  Oxford,  and 
translator  of  Plato’s  Dialogues,  has  written  to 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  urging  that  some  ar¬ 
rangements  be  made  in  regard  to  American  stu¬ 
dents  going  to  Oxford. 

American  women  going  to  Europe  without  es¬ 
corts  will  hear  with  satisfaction  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  Amsterdam,  and  several  other  cities  in 
Holland,  of  a  Hotel  for  Women,  to  which  men  are 
not  to  bo  admitted  as  guests.  Apartments  are  to 
be  provided  to  suit  every  class,  from  the  highest 
to  the  poorest ;  but  the  cheapest  rooms  in  the  attic 
are  to  be  as  clean  as  the  suites  on  the  first  fioor. 
These  houses,  it  is  stated,  are  an  experiment  of  a 
Society  Interested  in  the  development  of  women, 
and  are  not  managed  with  any  expectation  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  profit.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
benevolent  Dutchmen,  bent  on  the  advancement  of 
wives  and  daughters,  should  (as  the  first  stage  in 
the  work)  have  made  this  odd  experiment  of  in¬ 
suring  their  safety  from  insult  wliile  travelling. 
Homes  for  women  could  be  established  with  great 
propriety  in  most  Continental  cities,  and  would  no 
doubt  receive  a  good  deal  of  American  and  Eug- 
lish  patronage.  • 

Lord  Rossmore,  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Orange¬ 
men  of  Monaghan,  has  written  to  the  newspapers 
calling  attention  to  the  serious  state  of  affairs  in 
Ulster.  He  says  that  henceforth  the  self-restraint 
of  Orangemen  cannot  bo  reckoned  upon ;  that  only 
the  utmost  efforts  of  himself  and  other  leaders 
prevented  the  Orangemen  from  storming  the  hill 
at  Roslea  during  the  recent  Parnellite  meeting. 
If  the  Government,  he  says,  allows  such  disloyal 
meetings  to  continue  in  Ulster,  the  result  will  be 
bloodshed  and  perhaps  civil  war. 

A  telegram  of  Oct.  24tli  says  that  the  general 
impression  produced  at  Paris  by  the  condition  of 
the  relations  between  France  and  China  on  the 
Tonquin  question  as  shown  by  the  Yellow  Book, 
is  that  all  negotiations  are  exhausted,  and  that 
war  or  mediation  only  will  settle  the  dispute.  The 
London  Standard’s  Hong  Kong  correspondent 
writes  on  the  25th  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  exact  military  position  of  Tonquin.  Two 
months  ago  the  Chinese  force  on  the  Yunnan  fron¬ 
tier  numbered  9,000,  all  armed  with  modern 
weapons.  At  Bac-nint,  moreover,  there  were  at 
least  5,000  Chinese  troops.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  French  will  soon  succeed  in  driving  the 
Chinese  from  Tonquin,  but  the  real  conflict  will 
only  begin  when  the  frontier  has  been  reached. 
Tonquin  will  be  then  another  Acheen,  but  on  an 
immensely  larger  scale.  The  only  apparent  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  is  compromise  or  a  French 
advance  on  Pekin. 

The  French  captured  Tamatave  easily  enough, 
bnt  they  do  not  find  it  pleasant  or  easy  to  hold  it. 
The  troops  are  being  rapidly  thinned  out  by  fever, 
and  are  threatened  with  famine,  for  the  Hovag 
have  so  thoroughly  picketed  the  roads  about  that 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  get  supplies  from  the 
surrounding  country.  Added  to  these  troubles, 
the  Creoles  are  said  to  be  deserting  the  French  to 
the  Hovas  in  large  numbers.  In  fine,  the  French 
in  Madagascar  are  getting  desperate — and  bloody, 
too,  if  a  French  officer  is  to  be  believed.  He 
writes  to  Paris  that  the  troops,  after  driving  the 
natives  from  a  village,  murdered  the  wounded  in 
cold  blood.  This  is  the  French  imitation  of  the 
English  ideas  of  foreign  conquest  run  mad. 

The  Conference  for  the  Protection  of  Submarine 
Cables  was  concluded  at  Paris  on  October  27th. 
The  most  important  feature  in  the  conference  was 
the  English  proposal  tliat  in  the  event  of  war  any 
Power  would  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw,  with  the 
right  of  readmlssion  when  peace,  has  been  con¬ 
cluded,  and  the  conference  adopted  this  principle. 
This  means  that  in  case  of  war  any  Power  may  cut 
cables  at  its  own  risk  and  peril.  The  cables  must 
take  the  same  chances  as  other  property  at  sea. 

The  latest  Nihilist  proclamation  is  being  exten¬ 
sively  circulated.  It  demands  that  the  Czar  sum¬ 
mon  the  representatives  of  the  Russian  people, 
and  asks  tor  full  amnesty,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  to  hold  public 
meetings,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  revo¬ 
lution.  Pitiless  vengeance  is  threatened  if  the 
demands  of  the  Nihilists  are  disregarded. 

Cholera  has  reappeared  at  Alexandria,  and  deaths 
from  that  disease  are  averaging  from  eight  to  ten 
daily.  The  fathl  coses  occur  chiefly  among  the 
Europeans.  Private  advices  received  in  this  city 
announce  that  several  cases  of  cholera  have  ap¬ 
peared  In  the  interior. 


The  grave  of  Thomas  Jefferson  at  Monticello, 
which  had  suffered  from  neglect  for  many  years, 
has  been  newly  graded  and  put  in  good  order,  and 
a  monument  erected.  On  the  obelisk  is  an  in¬ 
scription,  composed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  directions,  placed  upon  it  as 
follows:  “Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson, 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the 
statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom,  and 
father  of  the  University  of  Virginia.” 

The  appeal  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  from  the 
judgment  awarding  Myra  Clark  Gains  about  $2,- 
000,000  has  been  docketed  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  record  in  the  case  is  the 
largest  ever  submitted  to  that,  or  probably  any 
other  court.  It  is  bound  in  one  immense  volume, 
which  stands  at  least  two  feet  high  and  weighs 
over  200  pounds.  Between  the  covers  of  this  book 
are  9,000  pages  of  closely  written  manuscript 
averaging  more  than  350  words  to  the  page.  The 
cost  of  printing  the  record  will  be  $10,000.  It  will 
make  about  7,000  pages  of  printed  matter. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  at  Sioux  Falls, 
Dakota,  adopted  the  following  coat-of-arms  for 
the  new  State  which  is  to  be :  A  shield  draped  in 
the  National  flag  depends  from  an  eagle’s  beak ; 
In  the  background  of  the  shield  appear  a  range  of 
hills  and  the  chimney  of  a  smelting  furnace,  a 
river  on  which  floats  a  steamboat  flows  through 
the  centre  of  the  shield,  and  on  the  nearer  bank  a 
train  of  cars  is  running ;  in  the  middle  foreground 
are  a  field  of  wheat  and  a  field  of  corn ;  on  the 
right  a  white  man  at  his  plough,  and  on  the  left  an 
Indian  before  his  teepee,  are  looking  at  a  rift  in 
the  clouds  where  appears  the  legend  “Fear  God 
and  take  your  own  part,”  which  is  to  be  the  motto 
of  the  new  State. 

The  trustees  of  Cornell  University  have  elected 
George  R.  Williams  of  Ithaca  a  trustee  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  J.  B.  Williams. 
Julius  F.  Kruger  was  appointed  instructor  in  Ger¬ 
man,  Henry  W.  Rolfe  Instructor  in  rhetoric,  and 
F.  W.  Rich  and  F.  A.  Holton  instructors  in  chem¬ 
istry.  John  J.  Knox,  Comptroller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency,  was  appointed  lecturer  in  the  course  of 
political  science,  on  the  subject  of  national  finance 
and  currency. 

Lieut.  Ray  and  his  men,  who  have  been  making 
scientific  observations  for  two  years  at  Point  Bar- 
row,  Alaska,  have  reached  San  Francisco  In  safety. 
This  is  the  second  of  the  thirteen  parties  engaged 
In  the  work  of  polar  observation  which  has  re¬ 
turned.  The  first  to  get  back  was  the  Austrian 
band,  from  Jan  Mayen  Island,  which  reported  that 
all  the  work  laid  out  for  that  station  had  been  ac¬ 
complished.  Lieut.  Ray  telegraphs  that  his  party 
has  been  equally  successful.  The  Spitzbergen 
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The  Gemani. 

Not  long  ago  a  colossal  statue  in  the  form  of  a 
majestic  woman  thirty-three  feet  high,  represent¬ 
ing  United  Germany,  standing  on  a  pedestal 
eighty  feet  high,  the  pedestal  planted  on  the  top 
of  the  Niederwald  700  feet  high,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  opposite  Bingen,  and  not  far  from  the 
memorable  Mouse  Tower  of  Archbishop  Hatto, 
was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam,  a  large  company  of  German  princes,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people.  The  stat¬ 
ue,  as  the  covering  fell  and  disclosed  it,  was 
greeted  with  the  multitudinous  shout  of  human 
voices  and  the  thundering  voice  of  a  many-mouth¬ 
ed  artillery. 

Since  that  vmveiling  another  Germania,  not  of 
bronze,  but  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  five  millions 
of  beating  hearts  and  t^i  millions  of  flashing  eyes, 
has  been  unveiled  here,  between  the  Delaware  and 
the  Schuylkill. 

In  October,  1683,  the  first  German  colonists 
sailed  up  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  6th  of  the 
mopth  they  disembarked  at  Philadelphia.  The 
colony  embraced  thirteen  families,  which  thirteen 
has  been  followed  by  about  one  million  families, 
and  now  the  German  population  of  the  country 
numbers  about  five  millions. 

Those  primitive  colonists  were  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  a  man  whose  name  deserves  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  place  in  human  recollection.  That  name  was 
Daniel  Francis  Pastorius.  He  was  a  man  of  pro¬ 
foundly  religious  spirit.  He  had  been  educated 
in  the  best  schools  of  Germany,  Basle,  Jena,  Rat- 
isbon  and  Strasburg,  and  when  he  was  only  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  old  merited  and  received  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  Although  only  thirty-two  years 
of  age  when  he  landed  on  these  shores,  he  soon  be¬ 
came  the  patriarch  of  the  colony.  On  his  arrival 
he  found  Philadelphia  to  consist  of  a  few  cottages, 
most  of  the  people  living  in  huts,  and  many  in 
caves.  A  cave  was  the  first  mansion  of  Pastorius. 
In  1684  he  laid  out  a  section  of  the  city  to  the 
north  and  named  it  Germantown,  the  name  it  now 
bears.  He  set  an  example  of  industry  in  garden¬ 
ing  and  fruit-growing,  and  was  a  warm  advocate 
of  education.  Undoubtedly  our  country  is  In¬ 
debted  to  Germany  for  some  of  the  very  choicest, 
and  also  for  some  of  the  most  destructive  of  ele- 
tion.  German  nihilists,  com- 
Infidels,  Sabbath-haters,  are 


Hersfurd’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

WeU  Pleated. 

Dr.  C.  Robebts,  Winchester, Ill., says :  “I  have 
used  it  with  entire  satisfaction  in  cases  of  debility 
from  age  or  overwork,  and  in  Inebriates  and  dys¬ 
peptics,  and  am  well  pleased  with  its  effects.” 

Pdbe  Cod-Livkb  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  JcNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  bv  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 


some  things  can  be 
done  as  well  as  others,”  and  that  Cleveland  is  a 
trifle  ahead  of  Saratoga  Springs. 

But  lime  will  not  permit  me  more  than  allusions 
to  the  transactions  of  our  Synod.  The  usual  at¬ 
tention  was  bestowed  upon  routine  business,  and 
much  more  than  the  usual  attention  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  Boards  of  the  Church.  In  the  absence  of 
dear  Dr.  Pratt  of  Portsmouth,  who,  we  are  grieved 
to  learn,  is  suffering  severely  from  illness,  the 
opening  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Pomeroy  of  the  Second  Church,  in  this  city ;  his 
text  being :  “  He  that  believeth  on  Me  the  works 
that  I  do  he  shall  do  also ;  and  greater  works 
than  these  shall  he  do  because  I  go  to  the  Father.” 
Those  who  know  the  preacher  need  not  be  told  of 
the  power  and  eloquence  of  the  sermon,  and  they 
who  do  not  know  him  would  gain  but  an  imperfect 
Idea  from  anything  that  I  could  write.  Dr.  Pom¬ 
eroy  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  beside  him  sat 
the  Stated  Clerk,  Rev.  W.  E.  Moore,  D.D.,  who 
should  have  appended  to  his  name  one  more  D, 
standing  tor  Digest,  a  man  whose  mental  digestion 
is  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  toughest  Pres- 
bytorlau  law.  Now,  if  anybody  thinks  that  these 
men  did  not  run  the  Synod  with  “  neatness  and 
despatch,”  I  have  little  respect  for  his  judgment. 

Reports  from  our  standing  committees  were 
thoroughly  prepared,  and  were  spoken  to  by  breth- : 
ren  well  equipped  for  the  matters  they  had  in 
hand.  There  came  to  us  from  outside  of  our 
State,  Dr.  Allison  of  the  Presbyterian  Banner,  who 
spoke  for  the  freedmen ;  Dr.  Gillespie  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  who  told  us  all  about  Church  Erection ;  Dr. 
William  Y.  Brown  of  Philadelphia,  who  gave  a 
powerful  address  upon  Temperance ;  Dr.  Secretary 
Roberts,  who  presented  Home  Missions  with  won¬ 
derful  vigor ;  Dr.  Secretary  Poor,  anything  but  a 
poor  secretary,  pleaded  for  the  cause  of  Education 
for  the  Ministry,  and  for  the  poor  students  whom 
we  have  with  us  always.  And  what  shall  I  say  of 
the  address  of  that  incomparable  man,  minister, 
Bilssionary  Jessup,  the  Syrian  whom  I  first  knew 
as  a  Susquehanna  county  boy.  Words  would  fail 
me  to  describe  the  power  and  pathos  of  his  ad¬ 
dresses.  God  bless  that  blessed  man!  For  an 
hour  I  stole  away  into  the  meeting  of  the  Home 
Missionary  women,  that  I  might  once  more  listen 
to  the  modest  eloquence  of  Mrs.  Walker  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  daughter  of  that  sainted  missionary,  Lewis 
Hamilton;  and  Miss  Robertson,  daughter  and 
granddaughter  of  missionaries  among  the  Creek 
Indians.  Both  spoke  words  of  wisdom,  but  Mrs. 
Walker’s  way  of  presenting  the  cause  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Mormon  girls  and  of  their  teachers,  always 
touches  me  as  do  the  words  of  no  other  woman 
who  speaks  upon  that  or  any  other  subject.  Our 
home  talent  came  into  effective  use  in  represent¬ 
ing  the  various  duties  that  are  laid  upon  us.  Our 
Dr.  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  our  Foreign  Missionary 
Committee,  was  not  with  us,  his  worthy  father,  el¬ 
der  Matthew  Mitchell,  having  died  at  the  house 
of  his  son  in  this  city  last  Sunday,  aged  84  years, 
and  whose  body  was  taken  for  burial  to  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  He  wrote  and  forwarded  his  report, 
which  was  read  by  Dr.  Robinson  of  Ashland.  The 
reports  on  Home  Missions  and  Temperance  were 
read  by  their  authors,  Drs.  Moore  and  Pomeroy. 
The  report  upon  the  latter  subject  met  with  pro. 
longed  applause.  It  is  true  that  prohibition  was 
defeated  at  our  late  election,  but  it  received  320,- 
000  votes,  and  had  it  come  fairly  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  it  doubtless  would  have  achieved  a  glorious 
victory.  Whatever  else  may  be  dead  in  Ohio, 
prohibition  is  about  the  “livest”  thing  in  the 
State,  and  its  day  of  triumph  is  not  very  far  in  the 
future. 

Hereafter  the  Synod  is  to  be  a  representative 
body,  and  will  consist  of  about  250  members.  The 
next  year  it  will  meet  in  the  First  Church  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  C.  Monfort  is 
pastor. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  of  the  University  of 
Wooster.  Should  I  do  the  subject  full  justice  I 
should  require  twenty  times  the  hour  that  I  can 
bestow  upon  it.  I  can  do  little  more  than  to  point 
my  finger  to  the  Institution,  beautiful  for  situa¬ 
tion,  upon  the  hill  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  was  present 
at  a  meeting  at  Dr.  Hoge’s  church  in  Columbus 
for  the  purpose  of  locating  a  Presbyterian  college. 
The  Old  School  Presbyterians  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  were  there,  and  Chillicothe,  Springfield, 
Bellefontaine,  and  West  Unity  were  urged  as  the 
seat  of  the  institution  to  be  established.  The  last 
place  received  a  majority  of  votes,  having  pledged 
the  greatest  amount  of  funds.  This  selection  was 
disapproved  by  so  many  that  the  child  died,  or 
rather,  it  was  never  bom.  The  question  then 
kuBg  fire  for  a  few  years,  and  then  Wooster  came 
to  the  front  and  secured  the  prize,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  began  its  stalwart  life  some  thirteen  years 
ago.  Its  first  president  was  for  three  years  Dr. 
Willis  Lord,  and  ho  was  succeeded  by  A.  A.  E. 
Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  at  the  last  Commence- 
ascut  resigned  his  very  popular  and  successful 
pnsideucy,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  all  friends  of 
the  lastitution.  He  was  succeeded  three  months 
ags  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sylvester  Scovil.  Perhaps  I 
■hqnW  not  have  said  Dr.  Scovil,  for  he  has  reject¬ 
ed  the  degree  conferred  upon  him  by  several  lead- 
tog  iaetitutioos.  Still,  he  ts  a  doctor  all  the  same, 
fix  nature  and  grace  have  made  him  such.  He 
thinks  it  wrong  for  ministers  to  be  called  Rabbi, 
that  is,  to  boar  titles  of  honor  as  do  most  other 
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New  York,  Monday,  October  29,  1883, 
The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  a  decrease 
of  $290,325  in  reserve,  which  now  stands  at  $307,- 
550  deficiency  against  $1,597,900  surplus  at  the 
same  time  last  year,  and  $4,710,800  surplus  at 
the  corresponding  date  in  1881.  The  loans  show 
a  loss  this  week  of  $2,806,200;  the  specie  is  down 
$1,091,300 ;  the  legal  tenders  are  decreased  $257,- 
400;  the  deposits  other  than  United  States  are 
down  $4,233,500,  and  the  circulation  is  increased 
$83,300. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  18S3. 

American  Express  .  90  90  — 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  50  45  44) 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pret .  88  88  851 

American  Cable .  83)  63  — 

Bankers’ and  Merchants’ Tel .  135)  134)  _ 

Boston  Air  Line  pret .  81  81  — 

Bur.,  Cedar  Baplds  and  Northern...  81  80)  — 

Canada  Southern  .  551  49j  TO 

Canadian  Faclllc .  63|  49}  _ 

Central  Iowa . 14  14  — 

Central  Pacific  .  67  63)  904 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg..  13)  13  _ 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pret  39}35  — 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  A  Indianapolis....  63  56  844 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  15}  15  35, 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  pret .  35  341  874 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy .  136(  133  133) 

Chicago  and  Alton....  .  133  1314  141! 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  134)  118)  1441 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret _  143)  139  163 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul .  99)  93)  1091 

Chicago,  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret ....  118  115}  1984 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  A  Pacific .  133]  119  1314 

Colorado  Coal .  194  18  40 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western....'.  ...  118)  113)  138) 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal .  105}  103)  113] 

Denver  A  Bio  Orande  .  374  34)  61 

IL  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia .  6)  64  101 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pret .  13)  11)  10 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  .  38)  38)  — 

Illinois  Central .  133  136  1464 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  .  33]  W)  41 

Lake  Shore  .  101}  94)  llS) 

Lake  Brie  A  Western .  19  15  35 

Long  Island  .  66  61  604 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  50)  46)  50! 

Louisiana  and  Missouri .  13  13 

Louisville,  New  Albany  AC .  46  38  — 

Manhattan .  45  43)  464 

Manhattan  Ballroad,  new  .  43)  43  47) 

Mutual  Union  Telegraph  .  17  16)  — 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  43  40]  53) 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret....  40  yij  494 

Missouri  Pacific .  97)  914  1  05) 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  .  34)  18)  30) 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Pret .  48  88)  71 

Metropolitan...'  .  90  90  — 

Michigan  Central  .  96)  79  103] 

Mobile  A  Ohio .  11)  11)  — 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  34)  31)  35) 

Morris  and  Essex .  131  131  — 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis .  58  66  50) 

New  Jersey  Central  .  87)  83)  7l) 

New  York  Central .  130  114)  133) 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western .  84)  84  — 

Nortolk  A  Western  pret . .  41)  40  67) 

New  York  A  New  England  .  36  31]  — 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western .  31  37)  40) 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western . .  5)  5  — 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pret .  15  15  — 

Northern  Pacific  .  31)  36}  45] 

Northern  Pacific  pret . .  67  59)  O')) 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  I/>uls .  8)  8  16) 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pret .  16  14)  35) 

Ohio  Central .  .  4)  3)  16] 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  .  39)  35)  36) 

Ontario  A  Western .  314  30  37 

Oregon  Short  Line .  30)  30)  — 

Oregon  Ballway  A  Navigation  ....  116  104)  155) 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental . ,...  48)  38)  86) 

Oregon  Improvement .  76)  73) 

Pacific  Mail .  38}  86  9»t 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  16)  13)  39) 

Philadelphia  A  Beading .  53  60)  61} 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  138  135  138) 

Quicksilver .  6  5  — 

Quicksilver  pret .  31  31  — 

Blchmond  A  Danville  .  57  54)  — 

Bichmond  A  West  Point .  80  .  38  35 

Bochester  A  Pittsburg  .  16)  16  33) 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  A  36  38 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret .  47)  43)  57) 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  let  pret. .  88  87  98 

St.  Paul.  Minn.  A  Manitoba  .  108]  103)  161) 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  36)  33  45} 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret .  99  94  107} 

Texas  Pacific .  34}  36)  41) 

Union  Pacific .  93  87)  106) 

Virginia  Midland .  30  30  — 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific .  . .  31]  18)  33) 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret..,.  34]  31)  67) 

Wells-Fargu  Express .  115}  118  — 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  79}  75  87) 


the  benediction 
to  these,  thou  hast  done  it  to  Me.” 

The  Walnnt-Btreet  Preehyterian  Church, 

Near  the  head,  if  not  at  the  head  of  our  flourish¬ 
ing  churches  in  this  city,  is  the  Walnut-street 
Church  in  West  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  Rev. 
S.  W.  Dana,  D.D,  is  pastor.  The  church  is  full ; 
all  the  various  organs  for  the  expression  of  Church 
activity  are  in  full  and  successful  play.  Dr.  Dana 
is  a  model  man  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it.  With 
his  many  other  gifts  he  possesses  in  large  degree 
that  rather  uncommon  talent — common  sense. 
His  church  affectionately  recognizes  in  him  a 
judicious,  faithful  leader  of  the  flock. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  church  roll  contained  227 
names,  and  the  Sabbath-school  roll  250.  Now  the 
latter  roll  contains  1,011  and  the  former  774.  The 
contributions  of  the  church  for  various  objects  has 
for  fifteen  years  averaged  $11,000  a  year.  Such  a 
church  is  a  benediction  upon  every  interest  of 
man.  W.  P,  Bbeed. 


eutrent  iStitnta 


PERSOHAl.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Of  the  1,300,000  people  in  New  York  city,  only 
61,052  own  real  estate. 

By  the  Mississippi  overflow  of  last  year  Louisi¬ 
ana  claims  to  have  been  damaged  $60,000,000. 

The  estimated  extent  of  the  coal  fields  of  Texas 
is  20,000  square  miles. 

Gen.  Sherman  has  a  government  salary  of  $17,- 
500  a  year  during  his  life,  and  has  received  $90,- 
000  worth  of  presents  since  he  reached  his  present 
official  position. 

The  Excelsior  squib  factory  was  blown  up  at 
Kingston,  Penn.,  this  week,  and  eight  children 
from  eleven  to  sixteen  years  old  were  blown  up 
with  it.  Several  were  killed. 

Georgia  has  a  Ckinfederate  pension  list  of  $25,000 
a  year.  There  is  a  triennial  appropriation  for  the 
loss  of  limbs,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  furnish 
artificial  arms  and  legs  not  oftener  than  once  in 
three  years. 

It  is  thought  that  another  prohibition  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  submitted  in  Iowa.  Republicans 
have  a  majority  of  but  four  in  the  new  House, 
which  is  probably  too  small  for  the  proposed  di¬ 
rect  prohibitory  legislation. 

Diphtheria  has  made  frightful  ravages  about 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  The  disease  is  now  abating, 
after  having  carried  off  no  less  than  300  children. 
So  alarming  was  the  condition  of  affairs  for  a  time 
that  there  was  quarantine  by  the  people  of  some 
counties. 

A  statement  prepared  for  the  Money  Order  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Postoffice  Department  shows  that 
the  net  revenue  from  domestic  money-order  trans¬ 
actions  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1883, 
was  $311,704.  The  receipts  on  account  of  foreign 
orders  were  $99,923. 

Samuel  F.  Appleton,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  D. 
Appleton  A  Go.,  and  a  brother  of  William  H. 
Appleton,  the  head  of  the  firm,  died  suddenly  on 
Wednesday  at  Pleasantville,  Westchester  county. 
He  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age  and  a  widower, 
but  he  had  no  children. 

At  the  16th  annual  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  at  Cleveland  recently  which  General 
Sherman  attended.  General  Grant  was  elected 
orator  for  the  next  year,  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  arrangements  for  an  excursion  to 
the  Yellowstone  Park. 

It  is  expected  that  Matthew  Arnold  will  deliver 
the  opening  address  at  the  reassembling  Bf  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Club  at  the  house  Of  Gourt- 
landt  Palmer.  His  lecture  on  “Numbers”  has 
been  sold  at  a  high  price  to  The  Century,  and  that 
on  Emerson  to  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  but  neither 
will  be  printed  until  after  Mr.  Arnold’s  return  to 
England. 

The  new  portrait  of  Hawthorne  is  said  to  have 
been  obtained  by  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  who  inveigled  him  Into  a  London 
photographer’s  to  look  at  some  portraits,  caught 
his  attention  for  a  moment,  and  the  photographer 
took  him  “ on  the  fly  ”  as  it  were — the  result  being 
the  fine  picture  now  prefixed  to  the  new  edition  of 
his  works. 

Sergeant  Jasper  whom  every  schoolboy  knows 
as  the  hero  of  the  revolutionary  fight  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  where  he  sprang  upon  the  ramparts  of  Fort 
Sullivan  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  and  seizing  the 
colors  which  had  been  shot  away,  tied  them  to 
his  ram-rod  and  restored  them,  is  to  be  hohored 
by  a  $10,000  monument  at  Savannah,  where  he  was 
killed  during  the  siege  while  attempting  to  repeat 
his  heroic  deed. 

A  sensation  at  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  is  the  re¬ 
turn  to  life  of  the  young  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
German,  who,  after  weeks  of  sickness,  apparently 
died.  On  the  fourth  day  the  funeral  was  held. 
While  the  ceremonies  were  in  progress.  Dr.  Bax¬ 
ter  of  Milwaukee  (who  chanced  to  be  visiting  her 
regular  physician),  interrupted  the  services  and 
declared  that  the  girl  was  in  a  trance.  He  attempt¬ 
ed  to  resuscitate  her,  and  the  horror-stricken 
mourners  beheld  the  corpse  rise  up  in  the  coffin 
with  a  terrible  shriek.  She  is  now  convalescent, 
and  states  that  she  was  fully  conscious  in  the 
trance  that  she  was  being  prepared  for  burial,  but 
could  do  nothing.  ' 


munists, 

among  the  worst  enemies  of  our  institutions. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  sent  to  us 
supplies  of  brain,  scholarship,  industry  and  piety, 
for  which  any  nation  may  well  be  grateful.  The 
names  of  Custer,  Rothermel,  Leidy,  Cross,  Keim, 
Wanamaker,  indicate  the  height  and  range  of 
German  genius  in  the  land  of  its  adoption. 

Monday,  Oct.  3d,  saw  our  city  once  more  all 
alive  with  holiday  multitudes,  and  the  streets 
blocked  up  with  processions  and  spectators. 
Sidewalks,  doorsteps,  trees,  windows  in  second, 
third  and  fourth  stories,  and  even  the  roof-eaves, 
were  packed,  lined,  festooned,  with  onlookers  at 
the  mile-long  and  hour-long  procession.  What¬ 
ever  German  workmen  make,  and  they  make  a 
good  many  things — cakes  and  candies,  leather  and 
lager,  pretzels  and  bread-loaves,  etc. — were  pass¬ 
ed  in  review  in  buntinged  and  spangled  carriages. 
Broad  platforms  on  wheels  drawn  by  many  horses 
-this  one,  a  tall,  full-draped  German  wo- 


showed- 

man  as  the  goddess  of  liberty,  and  another  pre¬ 
sented  one  reclining  in  a  cushioned  chariot,  repre¬ 
senting  the  State.  Other  vehicles  showed  elab¬ 
orate  tableaux  representing  William  Penn  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  farmers  and  artisans  of  his  time ; 
historic  pictures  of  the  house  of  one  of  the  early 
settlers,  the  farm  hands  in  front  reclining  on  th^ 
grass  and  taking  their  noonday  rest.  Others 
showed  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  emanci- 
Forty-eigbt  organizations 


pation  of  the  slaves, 
were  there  in  the  persons  of  gaily  attired  repre¬ 
sentatives  :  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and 
benevolent  societies,  a  whole  6-hlve  of  butchers, 
barbers,  bakers,  brewers,  and  battle-buffeted  war- 
i-jors,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  until  the  spectators 
were  as  tired  as  the  foot-sore  processionists. 

It  should  bo  said  that  those  in  chief  charge  of 
the  festivities  laid  strong  claim  to  American  ad¬ 
miration  in  the  care  they  took,  not  only  not  to 
Sabbath  underfoot,  but  to  secure 


trample  our 
proper  religious  services  in  connection  with  the 
celebration.  On  the  Saturday  preceding  religious 
services  were  held  in  the  several  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogues,  and  in  the  evening  a  chorus  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  singers  made  the  arches  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  ring  with  their  harmonies,  and  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  special  religious  services  were  held  in  all  the 
German  churches. 

Perhaps  the  most  exttaordlnary  proof  of  the 
power  of  German  Influence  in  this  country  as 
brought  to  light  by  this  celebration  was  seen  in  its 
effect  upon  the  North  American  Indians.  In  the 
variegated  procession  there  was  a  large  band  of 
these  red  sons  of  the  forest,  horrid  or  perhaps 
glorious  with  unstinted  war-paint ;  bristling  with 
feathers  three  feet  long,  with  tomahawks  and 
scalping  knives.  But  every  one  remarked  how 
thoroughly  Teutonic  these  Indians  had  become  in 
feature  and  physique.  And  withal  Instead  of  the 
beverage  that  flows  from  the  hill-side  these  sav¬ 
ages  had  learned  to  partake  with  unappeasable  ap¬ 
petite  of  that  which  Issues  from  lager  beer  foun¬ 
tains!  And  besides  all  this,  when  these  grave 
warriors  condescended  to  break  silence  with  their 
tongues  you  could  not  tell  the  Ojibway  from  the 
German!  Our  scientists  must  have  gazed  with 
unbounded  interest  upon  this  exhibition  of  the 
power  of  “environment”  over  feature,  general 
physique,  and  language !  Magna  est  Evolutlo  et 
prevalebit ! 

The  Cshmd  Fso^  of  Fhlladslphla. 

The  number  of  this  class  of  people  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  about  thl  rty-flve  thousand .  And  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  proverbial  religious  inclination 
they  are  very  largely  connected  with  one  or  other 
of  the  several  religious  denominations.  A  large 


The  Best  Baking  Powder. 

The  best  baking  powder  is  made  from  pure 
Cream  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  or  starch.  Frequently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  purpose 
in  reducing  the  cost  and  increasing  the  proflts 
of  the  manufacturer. 

We  give  the  Government  Chemist’s  analyses 
of  two  of  the  leading  baking  powders  : 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder  "  manufactured  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  and  “  Boyal  BakingPowder,”  both 
purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I  And 
they  contain : 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent, 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

“  Boyal  Baking  Powder.’’ 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 

Starch  ' 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  1*2.40  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

K  G.  LOVE,  Ph.D. 

New  Yoax,  jah’y  17th,  I86I. 

The  above  analyses  indicate  a  preference  foi 
“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,”  and 
our  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  better  preparation. 
—■Hall’s  Journal  of  Health.  _ 
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